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CHAP. XI. 

Reign of Claudius.—Defeat of the Goths.—Fictories, 

Triumph, and Death, of Aurelian. ’ 

Undee the deplorable reigns of Valerian and CHAR 
yallienns, the empire was oppressed and almost Xl ‘ 
destroyed by the soldiers, the tyrants, and the 
barbarians. It was saved by a series of great 
princes, who. derived their obscure origin from 
the martial .yftpvinces of Illyricnm. Within a 
period of abckjttlrirtyyears, Clandins, Aurelian, 

Probns, Diocletian aiid Mb Colleagues, triumphed 
over the foreign• aid domestic enemies ofi the 
state, re-established, with the military disci¬ 
pline, the strength of the, frontiers, and Reserv¬ 
ed the glorious title of Restorers o£the«Roman 
world. ‘ ‘ 
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g THE DECLINj|4ND FALL 

* 

'CHAP. The removal of an effeminate tyrant made way 
, for a succession of heroes. The indignation of 
Aural™ the people imputed all their calamities to Gallie- 
nus, and the far greater part were, indeed, the , 
andbe?’ cousec l uence °f his dissolute manners and careless 
aimed at ‘administration. He was even destitute of a sense 
M “ an * of’ honour, which so frequently supplies the ab¬ 
sence of public virtue; and as long as he was 
permitted to enjoy the possession' of Italy, a vic¬ 
tory of the barbarians, the loss of a province, or 
the rebellion of a general, seldom disturbed the 
A.D. s6& tranquil course of his pleasures. At length, a. 
considerable army, stationed on the Upper Da¬ 
nube, invested with the Imperial purple their 
leader Aureolus; who disdaining a confined and 


barren reign over the mountains of Rhaetia, passed 
the Alps, occupied Milan, threatened Rome, and 
challenged Gallienus to dispute in the field the 
sovereignty of Italy. The emperor, provoked 
by the iusult, and alarmed by the instant danger, 
suddenly exerted that latent vigour, which some¬ 
times broke through the indolence of his temper. 
Forcing himself from the luxury of the palace, he 
appeared in arms at the head of his legions, and 
advanced beyond the Po to encounter his com¬ 
petitor. The corrupted name of Pontirolo 1 still 
preserves the memory of a bridge over the Adda, 
during the action, must have proved an 


1 Mm Aurtoli, thirteen miles from Bergamo, and thirty-two from 
Milan. See Clover. Italia Antiq. tom. i. p. 245. Near this place, in 
the year 1703, the obstinate battle of Cassaoo was fought between 
the French and Austrians. The excellent relation of the Chevalier 
de Folard, who was present, gives a very distinct idea of the ground. 
See Polybe de Folard, tom. iii. p. 223—248. 
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.object of the utmost importance to both armies. CHAP. 
The Rhmtian usutper, after receiving a total de- , . 

feat and a dangerous wound, retired into Milan. 

The siege of that great city was immediately 
formed; the walls were battered with every en¬ 
gine in use among the ancients; and Aureolus, 
doubtful of his internal strength, and hopeless 
of foreign succours, already anticipated the fatal 
consequences of unsuccessful rebellion. 

His last resource was an attempt to seduce 
the loyalty of the besiegers. He scattered libels 
through their camp, inviting the troops to desert 
an unworthy master, who sacrificed the public 
happiness to his luxury, and the lives of his most 
valuable subjects to the slightest suspicions. The 
arts of Aureolus diffused fears and discontent 
among the principal officers of his rival. A con¬ 
spiracy was formed by Heraclianus the Praeto¬ 
rian praefect, by Marcian, a general of rank and 
reputation, and by Cecrops, who commanded a 
numerous body of Dalmatian guards. The death 
of Gallienus was resolved; and notwithstand¬ 
ing their desire of first terminating the siege of 
Milan, the extreme danger which accompanied 
every moment's delay obliged them to hasten 
the execution of their daring purpose. At a late 
hour of the night, but while the emperor still 
protracted the pleasures of the table, an alarm 
was suddenly given, that Aureolus, at the hea^J of 
all his forces, had made a desperate sally from the 
town; Gallienus, who was never deficientJft per¬ 
sonal bravery, started from his silken coqeh, and 
without allowing himself time either to’ put on his 
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chap, armour, or to assemble bis guards, he mounted 
t , on horseback, and rode full speed towards'the 
supposed place of the attack. Encompassed 
by his declared or concealed enemies, he soon, 
amidst the nocturnal tumult, received a mortal 
Mareifso d art fr° m atl uncertain hand. Before he ex- 
DeaiK of pircd, a patriotic sentiment rising in the mind 
Gallienus. (J a ]|j enn8j induced him to name a' deserving 
successor, and it was his last request, that the 
Imperial ornaments, should be delivered to Clau¬ 
dius, who then commanded a detached army 
in the neighbourhood of Pavia. The report at 
least was diligently propagated, and the order 
cheerfully obeyed by the conspirators, who had 
already agreed to place Claudius on the throne. 
On the first news of the emperor’s death, the 
troops expressed some suspicion and resentment, 
till the one was removed, and the other as¬ 
suaged, by a donative of twenty pieces of gold 
to each soldier. They then ratified the elec¬ 
tion, and acknowledged the merit of their new 
sovereign 1 *. 

Character The obscurity which covered the origin of 

and elm- Claudius, though it was afterwards embellished 
tionofthe, - . , . . . _ . , , 

emperor oy some nattering fictions , sufficiently betrays 

Claudius, the meanness of bis birth. We can only discover 

*,On the death of Gallienus, see Trebellius Pollio in Hist. August, 
p. 181. Zosimus, 1. i. p. 37- Zonarae, 1. xii. p. 634. Eutrop. ix. 
H. Aurelius Victor in Epitom. Victor in Cssar. I have compared 
and blended them all, but have chiefly followed Aurelius Victor, who 
seems to have had the best memoirs. 

1 SomeSupposed'him, oddly enough, to be a bastat^of the younger 
Gordian. ‘Others took advantage of the province* of Dardania, to 
deduce his origin from Dardanus, and the ancient kings of Troy. 
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that he was a native of one of the provinces bor¬ 
dering on the Danube; that bis youth was spent 
in arms, and that his modest valour attracted 
the favour and confidence of Decius. The 
senate and people already considered him as an 
'excellent officer, equal to the most important 
trusts; and censured the inattention of Vale¬ 
rian, who suffered him to remain in the subordi¬ 
nate station of a tribune. But it was not long 
before that emperor distinguished the merit of 
Claudius, by declaring him general and chief of 
the Illyrian frontier, with the command of all 
the troops in Thrace, Maesia, Dacia, Pannonia, 
and Dalmatia, the appointments of the prefect 
of Egypt, the establishment of the pro-consul of 
Africa, and the sure prospect of the consulship. 
By his victories over the Goths, he deserved 
from the senate the honour of a statue, and ex¬ 
cited the jealous apprehensions of Gallienus. It 
was impossible that a soldier could esteem so dis¬ 
solute a sovereign, nor is it easy to conceal a just 
contempt. Some unguarded expressions which 
dropt from Clandius, were officially transmitted 
to the royal ear. The emperors answer to an 
officer of confidence, describes in very lively 
colours his own character and that of the times. 
“There is not any thing capable of giving 
“ me more serious concern, than the intelli- 
“gence contained in your last dispatch‘5 that 
“ some malicious suggestions have indisposed 

• \ 

Noleria, a periodical and official dispatch which thaemperors 
received from the Jrmmtom, or agents dispelled through the pro* 
vinces. Of these we racy speak hereafter. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 

CHAP. “ towards us the mind of oar friend and parent 

> jr “ Claudius. As yon regard your allegiance, 

“ use every means to appease his resentment, 
“ hot conduct your negociatiou with secrecy; 
“ let it not reach the knowledge of the Dacian 
“ troops; they are already provoked, and it' 
“ might inflame their fuFy. I myself have sent 
“ him some presents: be it your care that lie 
“ accept them with pleasure. Above all, let him 
“ not suspect that I am made acquainted with his 
“ imprudence. The fear of my anger might urge 
“ him to desperate counsels 5 ” The presents 
which accompanied this humble epistle, in which 
the monarch solicited a reconciliation with his 
discontented subject, consisted of a considerable 
sum of money, a splendid wardrobe, and a va¬ 
luable service of silver and gold plate. By such 
arts Gallienus softened the indignation, and dis¬ 
pelled the fears of his Illyrian general; and, during 
the remainder of that reign, the formidable sword 
of Claudius.was always drawn in the cause of 
a master whom be despised. At last, indeed, he 
received from the conspirators the bloody purple 
of Gallienus: but he bad been absent from their 
camp and counsels; and however he might ap¬ 
plaud the deed, we may candidly presume that be 
was innocent of the knowledge of it 5 . When 
Claudius ascended the throne he was about fifty- 
four years of age. 

* Hilt Auguit. p. SOS. Gallienus describes the plate, vestments, 
&c. like s man who loved and understood those splendid trifles. 

* Juiiso (Oral. i. p, 6.) affirms that Claudius acquired the empire 
in a just and even holj manner. But we may distruK the partiality 
of a Irinsmeb. i 
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The siege of Milan was still continued, and chap. 
Aureolus soon discovered, that the success of his, 
artifices had only raised np a more determined Death of' 
adversary. He attempted to negociate with Clau- AureoIl "‘ 
dius a treaty of alliance and partition. “Tell 
“ him," replied the intrepid emperor, “ that 
“ snch proposals should have been made to Gal- 
“ lienus; he, perhaps, might hare listened to 
“ them with patience, and accepted a colleague 
“ as despicable as himself 7 .” This stern refusal, 
and a last unsuccessful effort, obliged Aureolus 
to yield the city and himself to the discretion of 
the conqueror. The judgment of the army pro¬ 
nounced him worthy of death, and Claudius, after 
a feeble resistance, consented to the execution of 
the sentence. Nor was the zeal of the senate less 
ardent in the cause of their new sovereign. They 
ratified, perhaps with a sincere transport of zeal, 
the election of Claudius; and as his predecessor 
had shewn himself the personal enemy of their 
order, they exercised, under the name of justice, 
a severe revenge against his friends and family. 

The senate was permitted to discharge the un¬ 
grateful office of punishment, and the emperor 
reserved for himself the pleasure and merit of 
obtaining by his intercession a general act of 
indemnity 8 . 

7 ‘Hitt. August. p. SOU. There are tome trifling difference con¬ 
cerning the circumstances of the latt defeat and death of Auteolos. 

• Aurelius Victor in Gallien. The people loudly prayed for the 
damnation of Gallienui. The tenate decreed that hit relations and 
temntt should be thrown down headlong from the Gema&ian tta'irs. 

An obnoxioiu ofieer of the revenue had hit eyet tom out whilst 
under examination. 
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CHAP. Such ostentations clemency discovers les= 

, tbe real character of Claudius, than a trifling 
Clemency circumstance in which he ; seems to have con- 
Stf suited only the dictates of his, heart. The fire* 
dius - • quent rebellions of the provinces had involved 
almost every person in the guilt of treason, al¬ 
most every estate in the case of confiscation; and 
Galiienus often displayed his liberality by distri¬ 
buting among his officers the property of his sub¬ 
jects. On the accession of Claudius, an old 
woman threw herself at his feet, and complained 
that a general of tbe late emperor had obtained 
an arbitrary grant of her patrimony. This gene¬ 
ral was Claudius himself, who had not entirely 
escaped the contagion of the times. The emperor 
blushed at the reproach, but deserved the confi¬ 
dence which she had reposed in his equity. The 
confession of bis fault was accompanied with im¬ 
mediate and ample restitution 9 . 

He under- I n the arduous task which Claudius had un- 

lalrpu the 

reforma- dertaken, of restoring the empire to its ancient 
*”" y ofthe splendour, it was first necessary to revive among 
his troops a sense of order^and obedience. With 
the authority of a veteran commander, he repre¬ 
sented to them, that the relaxation of discipline 
had introduced a long train of disorders, the effects 
of which were at length experienced by the soldiers 
themselves; that a people ruined by oppression, 
and Ipdolent from despair, conld no longer sup¬ 
ply a numerous army with the means of luxury, 
or eviii of subsistence; that the danger of each 
individual had increased with the despotism of the 

• ’ Zcnaraa, 1. xii. p. 137. 
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military order, since princes who tremble on the chap. 
throne will guard their safety by the instant sa-uvw 
- crifice of every obnoxious subject. The emperor 
.expatiated on the mischiefs of a lawless caprice 
which the soldiers could only gratify at the ex- 
pfence of their own blood; as their seditious elec¬ 
tions had so frequently been followed by civil 
wars, which consumed the flower of the legions 
either in the field of battle, or in the cruel abuse 
of victory. He painted in the most lively colours 
the exhausted state of the treasury, the desolation 
of the provinces, the disgrace of the Roman 
name, and the insolent triumph of rapacious bar¬ 
barians. It was against those barbarians, be de¬ 
clared, that he intended to point the first effort 
of their arms. Tetricus might reign for awhile 
over the West, and even Zenobia might preserve 
the dominion of the East 10 . These usurpers were 
his personal adversaries; nor could he think of 
indulging any private resentment till he had saved 
an empire, whose impending ruin would, unless it 
was timely prevented, crush both the army and 
the people. 

The various nations of Germany and Sarmatia, A. D. 269. 
who fonght under the Gothic standard, had al- il^jeThe 
ready collected an armament more formidable em P ire - 
than any which had yet issued from the Euxine. 

On the banks of the Niester, one of the great 
rivers that discharge themselves into that sea, 
they constructed a fleet of two thousand, or even 

; - • #■ 

■* Zonaras on this occasion mentions Posthumas; but die tegis- 

ten of the senate (Hut. August, p. 203.) prove that Tetricus was 
already emperor of the Western provinces. 
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chap, of six thonsand vessels 11 ; numbers which, how- 
ever incredible they may seem, would have been' 
insufficient to transport their pretended army of 
three hundred and twenty thonsand barbarians. 
Whatever might be the real strength of the Goths, 
the vigour and success of the expedition were not 
adequate to the greatness of the preparations. 
In their passage through the Bosphorus, the un¬ 
skilful pilots were overpowered by the violence 
of the current; and while the multitude of their 
ships were crowded in a narrow channel, many 
were dashed against each other, or against the 
shore. The barbarians made several descents on 
the coasts both of Europe and Asia; but the open 
country was already plundered, and they were 
repulsed with shame and loss from the fortified 
cities which they assaulted. A spirit of discou¬ 
ragement and division arose in the fleet, and some 
of their chiefs sailed away towards the islands of 
Crete and Cyprus; but the main body, pursuing 
a more steady course, anchored at length near 
the foot of Mount Athos, and assaulted the city 
of Thessalonica, the wealthy capital of all the 
Macedonian provinces. Their attacks, in which 
they displayed a fierce but artless bravery, were 
soon interrupted by the'rapid approach of Clau¬ 
dius, hastening to a scene of action that deserved 
the presence of a warlike prince at the head of 
the remaining powers of the empire. Impatient 
for battle, the Goths immediately broke up their 


11 The Augustan History mentions the smaller, Zonaras the tatter, 
number j the lively fancy of Montesquieu induSfd ftim to prefer the 


latter. 
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camp,' relinquished the .siege of Thessalonica, left chap. 
their navy at the foot of Mount Athos, traversed, ■ 

the bills of Macedonia, and pressed forwards to 
engage the last defence of Italy. 

We still possess an original letter addressed Distress 
by. Claudios to the senate and people on this me- „ cn 0 f ' 
raorable occasion. “ Conscript fathers,” says the <:laudm5, 
emperor, “ know that three hundred and twenty 
“ thousand Goths have invaded the Roman ter¬ 
ritory. If I vanquish them, your gratitude 
“ will reward my services. Should I fall, re- 
“ member that I am the successor of Gallienus. 

“ The whole republic is fatigued and exhausted. 

“ We shall fight after Valerian, after Ingenuus, 

“ Regillianus, Lollianus, Posthumus, Celsus, and 
“ a thousand others, whom a just contempt for 
“ Gallienus provoked into rebellion. We are in 
“ want of darts, of spears, and of shields. The 
“ strength of the empire, Gaul, and Spain, are 
“ usurped by Tetricns, and we blush to acknow- 
“ ledge that the archers of tKe East serve under 
“the banners of Zenobia. Whatever we shall 
“ perform, will be sufficiently great 12 .” The me¬ 
lancholy firmness of this epistle announces a hero 
careless of his fate, conscious of his danger, but 
' still deriving a well-grounded hope from the re¬ 
sources of bis own mind. 


The event surpassed his own expectations and HU victory 
those of the world. By the most signal victories 
he delivered the empire from this host of batha- 


aud was distinguished by posterity 


T'rebfl). Follio in Hist. August, p. 2Q4. 
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CHAP, the glorious appellation of the Gothic Claudius. 

, , The imperfect historians of an irregular war“‘do 

not enable us to describe the order and circum¬ 
stances of his’exploits; but, if we could be in¬ 
dulged in the allusion, we might distribute into 
three acts this memorable tragedy. I. The de¬ 
cisive battle was fought near Naissus, a city of 
Dardania. The legions at first gave way, op¬ 
pressed by numbers, and dismayed by misfor- 
tanes. Their ruin was inevitable, had not the 
abilities of their emperor prepared a seasonable 
relief. A large detachment rising out of the 
secret and difficult passes of the mountains, 
which, by his order, they had occupied, suddenly 
assailed the rear of the victorious Goths. The 
favourable instant was improved by the activity of 
Claudius. He revived the courage of his troops, 
restored their ranks, and pressed the barbarians 
on every side. Fifty thousand men are reported 
to have been slain in the battle of Naissus. Se¬ 
veral large bodies of barbarians, covering their 
retreat with a moveable fortification of waggons, 
retired, or rather escaped, from the field of 
slaughter. II. We may presume that some insur¬ 
mountable difficulty, the fatigue, perhaps, or the 
disobedience, of the conquerors, prevented Clau¬ 
dius from completing in one day the destruction 
of the Goths. The war was diffused over the pro¬ 
vinces of Msesia, Thrace, and Macedonia, and its 
operations drawn out into a variety of Inarches, 

u ^isL August, in Claud. Aurelian. et Prohy Zosimus, h'i. p. 
38—4*.''. Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 638. Aurel. Victor' ip Epitom. Victoi 
Junior in Ca»?r. Eulrop.ix.il. Euseb. inChron. 
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surprises, and tumultuary engagements, as well by chap. 
sea as by land. When the Romans suffered any, _ J XI 1 . 
loss, it was commonly occasioned by their own 
cowardice or rashness; bot the superior talents of 
the emperor, his perfect knowledge of the coun¬ 
try, and his judicious choice of measures as well 
as officers, assured on most occasions the success 
of his arms. The immense booty, the fruit of 
so many victories, consisted for the greater part 
of cattle and slaves. A select body of the Gothic 
youth was received among the Imperial troops; 
the remainder was sold into servitude; and so 
considerable was the number of female captives,, 
that every soldier obtained to his share two or 
three women. A circumstance from which we 
may conclude, that the invaders entertained some 
designs of settlement as well as of plunder; since 
even in a naval expedition they were accompanied 
by their families. III. The loss of their fleet, 
which was either taken or sunk, had intercepted 
the retreat of the Goths. A vast circle of 
Roman posts, distributed with skill, supported 
with firmness, and gradually closing towards 
a common centre, forced the barbarians into 
the most inaccessible parts of Mount Hsemus, 
where they found a safe refuge, hut a very 
scanty subsistence. During the course of a rigo¬ 
rous winter, in which they were besieged by the 
emperor’s troops, famine and pestilence, deser¬ 
tion and the sword, continually diminished the 
imprisoned multitude. On the return of sairing, a.d. 5 . 7 ,,. 
' nothing appeared in arms except a hardy and 
desperate band, the. remnant of tljat mighty 
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CHAP, host which had embarked at the mouth of the 
< Neister. 

March. The pestilence which swept away such num- 
thfTempe- hers of the barbarians, at length proved fatal tot 
roTjwho their conqueror. Afrer a short but glorious 
mends reign of two years, Claudius expired at Sir* 
for ht'suc- wiiuiu, amidst the tears and acclamations of his 
crsaor. subjects. In his last illness, he convened the 
principal officers of the state and army, and 
in their presence recommended Anrelian, one 
of his generals, as the most deserving of the 
throne, and the best qualified to execute the 
,greut design which he himself had been per¬ 
mitted only to undertake. The virtues of Clau¬ 
dius, bis valour, affability 1 *, justice, and tempe¬ 
rance, his love of fame and of his country, place 
him in that short list of emperors who added 
lustre to the Roman purple. Those virtues, 
however, ware celebrated with peculiar zeal and 
complacency by the courtly writers of the age of 
Constantine, who was the great grandson of 
Crispus, the elder brother of Claudius. The 
voice of flattery was soon taught to repeat, that 
the gods, who ao hastily had snatched Claudius 
from the earth, rewarded his merit and piety by 
the perpetual establishment of the empire in his 
family l! . 

“ According to Zonaras (1. xii. p, fi38.), Claudius,, before his 
death, invested him with the purple j but this singular “fact is rather 
contradicted than confirmed by other writers. t 

11 the life of Claudius by Pollio, and the orations of Mahler* 
tinus, Etfmenius, and Julian, See likewise the Cnars of Julian, p. 
313. In Julian it was not adulation, but superstition and vanity. 
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Notwithstanding these oracles, the greatness chap. 
of the Flavian family (a name which it had X1 - 
pleased them to assume) was deferred above ThHt 
twenty years, and the elevation of Claudius 
occasioned the immediate ruin of his brother 
Quintilius, who possessed not sufficient mode¬ 
ration or courage to descend into the private 
station to which the patriotism of the late em¬ 
peror had condemned him. Without delay or 
reflection, he assumed the purple at Aquileia, 
where he commanded a considerable force; and 
though his reign lasted only seventeen days, he 
had time to obtain the sanction of the senate, and 
to experience a mutiny of the troops. As soon as 
he was informed that the great army of the 
Danube had invested the well-known valour of 
Anrelian with Imperial power, he sunk under 
the fame and merit of his rival; and ordering his April, 
veins to be opened, prudently withdrew himself 
from the unequal contest 10 . 

The general design of this work will not per- Origin ami 
mit us minutely to relate the actions of every 
emperor after he ascended the throne, much less 
to deduce the various fortunes of his private life. 

We shall only observe, that the father of Aure- 
lian was a peasant of the territory of Sirmium, 
who occupied a small farm, the property of 
Aurelius, a rich senator. His warlike son en¬ 
listed in the troops as a common soldier, suc¬ 
cessively* rose to the rank of a centurion, a tri- 
■ ft 

K Zosimus, 1. i. p. 42. Pollio (Hist. August, p. 207 .) SHbws 
him virtues, and says, that, like Pertinax, he was killed by the licen¬ 
tious soldiers. According to Dexippus, he died of a disease. 
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CHAP, bane, the prefect of a legion, the inspector of 
, the camp, the general, or, as it was then called, 
the duke, of a‘ frontier; and at length, during 
the Gothic war, exercised the important office 
of commander in chief of the cavalry. In 
every station he distinguished himself by match¬ 
less valour 17 , rigid discipline, and successful 
conduct. He was invested with the consulship 
by the emperor Valerian, who styles him, in the 
pompous language of that age, the, deliverer of 
Illyrieum, the restorer of Gaul, and the rival 
of the Scipios. At the recommendation of 
Valerian, a senator of the highest rank and merit, 
Ulpins Crinitus, whose blood was derived from 
the same source as that of Trajan, adopted the 
Pannonian peasant, gave him his daughter in mar¬ 
riage, and relieved with his ample fortune the 
honourable poverty which Aurelian had preserved 
inviolate 1 *. 

Aureiian’i The reign of Aurelian lasted only four years 
successful and about nine months; but every instant of that 
re ' ea short period was filled by some memorable at- 
chievement. He put an end to the Gothic war, 
chastised the Germans who invaded Italy, reco¬ 
vered Gaul, Spain, and Britain out of the hands 
of Tetricus, and destroyed the proud monarchy 

17 Thcoclius (as quoted in the Augustan History, p. 911.) affirms, 
that in one day he killed with his own hand forty-eight Sartnatiahs, 
and .in several subsequent engagements nine hundred and fifty. This 
heroic valour was admired by the soldiers, and celebrated hi their rude 
songg|the burden of which was milk, milie , mills occtdit. 

■^.cholius (ap. Hist. August, p. 213.) describes the ceremony of 
the adoption, as it was performed at Byzantiufn, in the presence of 
the emperor and his great officers. 
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which Zenobia bad erected ih theEast, on the CHAP, 
rains of the C.: 

It was the rigid attention of Anreliah, even to H“.**y* re 
the .minutest articles of discipline, which be- 1,cipine ‘ 
stowed such uninterrupted success on his arms. 

His military regulations are contained in a very 
concise epistle to one of his inferior officers, who 
is commanded to enforce them, , as he wishes to 
become , a tribune,; or as he'is desirous to live. 

Gaming, drinking, iand; fb® 'arts of divination, 
were severely prohibited. Aiirelian expected that 
his soldiers should be modest, frugal, and labo- 
rions; that their armour should be constantly 
kept bright, their weapons sharp, their clothing 
tpd horses ready for immediate service; that they 
should live in their quarters with chastity and so¬ 
briety, without damaging the corn fields, with¬ 
out stealing even a sheep, a fowl, or a bunch of 
grapes, without exacting from their landlords, 
either salt, or oil, or wood. “ The public al- 
“ lowance,” continues the emperor, " is suffi- 
“ cient for their support; their wealth should be 
“ collected from the spoil of the. enemy, not from 
“the tears of the provincials' 9 .” A single in¬ 
stance will serve to display the rigour, and even 
cruelty, of Aurelian. One of the soldiers had 
seduced the wife of his host. The guilty wretch 

u Hi>t. August. p.Sll. This laconic epistle b truly the woric 
of * soldier fit abounds with military phrases end words, som^ of 
which cannot be understood without difficulty. Femmenia wl|fe 
is well explained by Stimulus. The former of thf words racqfiplll 
weapons of offence, and is contrasted with Anna, defensive? armour. 

The latter signifies keen and well aharpened. 
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He con¬ 
clude* a 


• was *8teftei to^reeg forcibly ftairn ^ards 
xu # eacb' wMMer tij 
■ their sadden. aepaiKTOn. jA-few,sach examples 
impressed a Mktat^ ^tik^atkirf. Tbe punish- 
meats of Aurelianwere terrible ; bat he bad sel¬ 
dom occasion to punish itmje th& once the same 
offence. His own conduct gave a sanction to his 
laws, and the seditious batons dreaded a chief 
who bad learned to obey, and who was worthy to 
command. 

The death of Claudius had revived the faint- 
trawwith ing spirit of the Goths. The troops which 
the ®o th '’guarded the passes of Mount Hsemus, and the 
banks of the’Ddnnbe, had ; been drawer away by 
tbe apprehension of a -civil war; and it seems 
probate that the remaining body , of the Gothic 
and Vandalic tribes embraced the favourable op¬ 
portunity, abandoned their settlements of tbe 
Ukraine traversed the rivers, and swelled with 
new multitudes the destroying host of their coun¬ 
trymen. Their united numbers were at length 
encountered by Aurelian, and the bloody and 
doubtful conflict. ended only with the approach 
of night 20 . Exhausted by so many calamities, 
which they had mutually endured and inflicted 
during a twenty years War, tbe Goths and the 
Roman# consented ;to a lasting and beneficial 
treaty. It was earnestly solicited by the barba¬ 
rians, and cheerfully ratified by the legions, to 
whose suffrage tbe prudence of Aureliah referred 
decision of that important question. . The 
ic nation engaged to supply #he armies of 
* Zoaim. 1. i. p. 45. 


US 
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Ropfe with" m ‘ f&mitan^'kuxiliariei, CHAP.. 

coUsistmg entir^f 'of.^Wry, andelfipulated in . 
Itetura an imft!#Mill; rbtreat, witS'areeular - 
market as far aa the Danube, provided by the 
emperor’s care,t»i at their own expence. Ike 
treaty was observed with srieh religious fidelity, 
that when a party of five hundred mefl straggled 
from the campitiquest of plunder, the king or 
general of the barbarians commanded that the 
guilty leader should be apprehended and shot to 
death with darts, as a victim devoted to the 
sanctity of their engagements. It is, however, 
not unlikely, that the- precaution of Aurelian, 
who had exacted as hostages the sops and daugh¬ 
ters of the Gothic chiefs, contributed something 
to this pacific temper. Ike youths he trained in 
the exercise of arms, and near his own person: 
to the damsels he gave a liberal and Roman edu¬ 
cation, and by bestowing them in,marriage on 
some of his . principal officers, gradually intro¬ 
duced between the two nations the closest and 
most endearing connexions”. 

fiat the most important condition of peace wasresigns 

, , , , , . . tothemthe 

understood rather than expressed in the treaty. province of 
Anrelian withdrew the Roman forces from Dacia, D4C “ V 
aad tacitly relinquished that great province to 
the Goths and Vandals”. His manly judgment 

, ■ , 0:" : 

” Dexippos (op. Excerpt* Legat p. IB.) relates the whole UW». 
action undtr the' name of Vandals. Anrelian married one of.the 
Gothic ladies to til* general Bonos us, who was able to drinjnith 
the Gotha and discover their secrets. Hist. August p. 247* w 

■ Hilt August p. 8S1. Eutrop. ix. 15. Sextus R6fo»i c. 9. 

Lactantius de mortibus Petsedntomm, c. g. 
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convinced, fajjjaa^ L of "the s?»|d ^fjyant^ges, and 
titught himto^.(^jpW^j^^H™g J ’d«gr^ f pf 
thus contracting t^ev^ft&SsrSf.the' monarchy. 
TIib Dacian subjects,!*. <wed from those.distant 
possessions which thiey wercunablp to cultivate or' 
defend, adtled strength atv-i populonsness to the 
southern fuide of the Danube., 'j'A fertile terri¬ 
tory, winch, the re^tition Of / >irbaroirt inroads 
. bad changed into ii- desert, was* yielded, to their 
industry, and. a new,.province of Dacia still .pre¬ 
served the memoir^ of Trajan’s conquests. The 
old country of tbitt name <? ttained, however, 
a considerable ' number of , it| ^^itMts- who 
,.dread|i ;< «M ;i Amore; t^4;?<t$hfc master 6 . 
Thes^. degenerate Romans continued to serve the 
empire, whose allegiance they bad renounced, by 
introducing tunong their conquerprs the first no- 
tions ofagrirailture,tbe useful arts,, and the con¬ 
veniences oF civilised life. An intercourse of 
commence Wd language was gradually established 
between the opposite banks of the Danube; and 
after Dacia Became an/independent state, it often 
ptofed the firmest hswier df the empire against 
the invasions of the~ savages of the North. A 
sense of interest Atjjjttfad; these more, settle bar¬ 
barians to the albafece of Rome, and a permanent 


Ihi8ysrioqscolony,which 


useful 


^aldetikiii Hill preserve many traijei of thd Latin Ian. 
g ^% fln d h«*e'boasted; in ewty age, of fii# Botn|n descent. 

“'raonded by, but not mixed wtib, die barbarians.' See 
a Metnoinof M. d* Anville on ancient Dacia,,in tfit?Academy oMn- 
scnptions, tom. atx. 
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filled the 
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and jhwpnsibly Chap. 

. ^.. I. still acknowledged . 

the snperior-^bwn^tffid atafhbrity <jf the Gothic ’■); 
tribe, and claimed th i tancied honour of a Scandi¬ 
navian origin. At tbe’skme tfme tbe lucky though 
accidental resemblance“of the name of Gsta, in¬ 
fused among tbecrednlbnsfxoths a vain persuasion, 
that, in a remote agej their own ancestors, already 
seated jtt the Dacian provinces, had received the. 
instructions of Zamolxts, find Checked the victo¬ 
rious arms of Sesostris and Danns**. 

'While the varans, add moderate conduct of The Ale- 
Anrelian restored the Illyrian frohtier, the nation ^ ltnnic 
of the Alemanni 85 violated the conditions of 
peace, which either Gallienus had pnrchased, or 
Clandins had imposed, and, inflamed by their 
impatient youth; suddenly flew to arms. Forty 
thousand horse appeared in the field 88 , and the 
numbers of the infantry doubled those of the 
cavalry 87 . The first objects of their avarice 
were a few cities of the Rhsetian frontier ; but 


war. 


* See the first chapter of Jornandre. The Vandals, however, 
(c. as.) maintained p short independence between the rivets Marisia 
and Criseia (Mam and Keret) which felt into the Tens. 

* Dexippus, p/ T—IS. Zositmn, I.^ip. 43. Vopiscot in Acre- 

lian. in Hist. August.. However these Jdstoriins differ in names 
(Alemanni, Juthungi, snd Marcomanoi), it is erident that they 
mean the same people,'and the same war ; but it reejnirea some care 
to conciliate and explain them. • " 

" Cant«clarus, with his usoal accuracy, Chutea to translate three 
hundred thousand: his rersion is equally repugnant to tense qgj to 
grammar. * ' ■. ■ 

a We, may remark, at an instance tff had taste, that Dcxlfipus 
applies to the Ijgjht infantry of the Alemanni the technical terms 
proper only to the Grecian phalanx. 




: and fall 


die rapid 
& line of devasta- 
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v ••/V.’ - VS'jfr’l-': 

the same tittle. 


ioat .? 
march offf&e 
titm from 

’ ' Use empt; fr'-»a« tQriie ‘ 
informed of ffip imi prion," fcd of 'the, liriifeHt, 
of the barbariahk Caflectiftg an active body 
of troops, he marched with Silence j^delerity 
t% tp!''Sfeirtt , of-d.e Hercytlfeii fdrpit s and the 
Alemanni, lades with the spoils of Italy, arrived 
at the Danube, yntboat suspecting, diet on the 
opposite bank, ittd ih.tfh aJMSfotageOtta port, a 
Roman army layt conceal i and prepared to inter¬ 
cept their retnm^ Ao|dien j|^n]ged the fatal 
security of the barbarians, and permitted about 
half their , forces to pass the river without dis¬ 
turbance and without precaution.' Their situation 
and astonishment gave him an easy victory; his 
slrilfai condUct improved dead vantage. Dispos¬ 
ing the legions in a setai-oircUI&r form, he ad¬ 
vanced the two horns of the crescent across the 
Danube, and wheeling them on a sudden towards 
the centre, inclosed the rearoftheGerman host. 
The dismayed haibarians,on whatsoever side they 
cast their eyea, beheld with despair, a wasted 
wn^^a de^ attd’rapid stream, a victorious and 

B m d this' distressed condition, the Ate- 
manni no tdngef disdained to sne for peace. 
Anreliam reeUived their ambassadors at tjjje h«rl 
°f ,|is camp, arid with every circumstance of 

' V ^ _*•'"* 4 - ' 

" la Dttippw, we at present mad Rhodenol; M. de'Valoh 
•eer/judiciouriyahan the wind to Eridamn. 
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___and gHap. 

legwos-iatpofl'to their , 
ndJtorftil sileDce. ■ 
anguished by 'the 
I nn horseback on 


CUBlgUo Ui Uicjl lauo.) 

either aide nf „ the lmjKnal' WQtie. Rebind the 
throne, the consecrated images of the etnperor, 
and his predecessors*, tile golden eaglfs, and the 
various titles of & legions, engraved in letters of 
gold,.were exalted in the air on tofty pikes covered 
with silver. When Anrelian;;assnmed his seat, 
his manly grace and majestic, figure* tanght the 
barbarians to revere the person as well as tb'e 
purple of their donqneror. The ambassadors fell 
prostrate on the ground in silence. They were 
commanded to rise, and permitted to speak. By 
the assistance of interpreters they extenuated their 
perfidy, magnified their exploits, expatiated on 
the vicissitudes of fortune and the advantages of 
peace, and, with an ill-tuned confidence, demanded 
a large subsidy, as the; price of the alliance winds 
they offered to the.Romans,. The answer of the 
emperor was stern. and imperious. He treated 
their offer with contempt, and their demand with 
indignation, reproached the barbarians, that they 
were as ignorant of the arts of.fwar as of the laws 
of peace, and finally dismissed- Aem with the 
choice only of submitting; to his unconditioned 

> The emperor Claudius m certainly of the number; 
are igporan* low far thin mark If respect wes extended; >f «*|P« 
and Augustus, it must have produced a-very awful spectacle; 4Smg 
Upe of the masters of the world. 

* Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 210. 
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thed; 


GHAP.mercy.pr ai 
x, ‘ ^resentment*' 
province to 
trnst Or to 


IE:AND FALL : ; 

v . tj^eritf-of bi* 
distant 

. '■% 

barbarians, 

in^erne- 




iiideluif, seem that; some ;'<til^«ta|^^a i ^at^):#eiipiired 
_ the, eniperort;p«^ He de- 

volved»OB his lieutenants the care of finishing 
the destTncSoir of the Alemanni, either by the 
sword, or by die stjirer operation of -famine. 
Bnt an active-despair has often triumphed over 
the indolent assurance of'success.' The bar¬ 
barians,. finding it impossible to traverse the 
Danube and the Roman camp, broke through 
the posts in their rear,whict were more feebly 
or Jess carefully guarded ;>and with incredible 
diligence, but by a different road, returned to¬ 
wards the mountains of Italy". Aurelian, who 
considered thejyarastotally extinguished, received 
the mortifying iptjdligence of tbe escape of the' 
Atemanmi tfndr^l^be ravage which they already 
committed in tbe 'territory of Milan. The le- 
■gions were commanded to Mow, with as much 
bodies were .capable of 
exerting, Jibe ri^id flight of an enemy, whose 
infaptry nfld : t^M>7|pi'oved %ith almost equal 
’ ys ^afterwards the emperor 


swiri 


himself marched 


bed to the relief of Italy) at the 


f’Desip|H& ji»a’iVein;i •ubtleind Add or»4p},yortliy of a 
Grecian sftphijt. • 

, * Hiit Auguft. p. SIS, . 
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; whom chap. 
of tS« Vandals);, 3a ' 


and are at 
last Tan- 


bead ofa chosen 

wpeie . _ . 

and oFtil tbf *<*toriiBi guBrdswbb had served in 
the warirtpn tht^R ,! " v “ 

As tjbte light, ten 
themselves froth, the Alps totfie Apennine, the in- quishdby 
cmantf^planpe of^rdiatt anc his>fficers was Au,ellar, ■ 
exercisiS /i 4g3^v^^Y^i’il%-:.9i*^s artd.the 
pursuit' eif the' ftQmerous detachments. Not¬ 
withstanding tllsMfSs^os’y^ar,'three" consider¬ 
able battles are. itaentronetfJ'^^Swbich the prin¬ 
cipal force of b:lh .art >->. » obstinately en¬ 
gaged M . Thesttccttttwas various. In the .first, 
fought near Placentia, the Romans received so 
severe a blow, that, according to the expression 
of a writer extremely partial to Aurelian, the 
immediate dissolution of the empiii was appre¬ 
hended”. The crafty barbarians, who bad- lined 
the woods, suddenly- atteckedtheiegionsin 
the dusk ‘of die evening, «pd,«:it*iis lnost pro- 
Iiablp. after the fatifme.sffi l disorder of a' loner 


bable, after thevMgne^i|Sf ; 6nl?r>pfV'"lo n g 
march, } 

but at length, aftejj.a drtadfiil slaughter, the 
patient firmness of the, empefcprrallied his troops, 
and restored, in sajpe degree,', thO honour of his 
arms. The. awond battle Was.fonght nearTano 
jp Umbria; oil the spot which,'f five hundred 
jears before, had been fatal to ^ brother of 
flannibal”. Thus far the iraccessfnl .Gomans 

r's. " ’A;, ,#• i■ ■ ,*• ■ ■ ■ f .1 1 ■ 'k , . 

= Dexippot, p.' is, “ Victor Jobiorin Aurelup. 

V V^jiKjjs in Hat-iAagDit. ’ ■-<?,' -■>' % 

“ * The hide n»?, 4 » rather torrent, of Metaoms near Fanohia 
been immortal iaed,byfinding each an historian is Livy, arid aoch a 
poet aa Horace. , . 
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' Vjt *. 

®^AP. bad advanced 
i^^ Vay, -iri th a design ^ 
•' ®w*w»* of thefuWtt^JW 
fnl Withe '“■" w - r 


Flaminian 
S% die defenceless 
l«5Vwho^watch- 
, T?; t-- 'mi their 

rear, found in ’this plane the’dedsive moment, of 
^ving them i total and kfcKiievible ilt&at?. 
Jhe Eying remntot oftfaeiriQSt waaejEterminated 
in a third apd last hatde 5 * near ij^vla - and 


Pear has teen 


Supenti. __ 

tiouscere- i- ;^T. 
monies. , -f 


.bHginafparent of soper- 
""m 7 w** calamity urges trembling 

mortals to jdeprecate the w£tb of their invisibie 
•enemies.*: Ihobgh <^W hope of the republic 
was in the valour and chnd** ofAnrelkn, yet 

socn Was trip rmKIi/i Annn^Ate.i!._ 1 .. 


such was the public consternation; when the bar¬ 
barians .were honrly exposed at die gates of 
^oasa, thpt, by # 'det»ee of the senate, the Sibyl. 
Ime books were consulted. Even the emperor 
himself; front,hoiwdve either of religion or of 

8alnt * I 7 measure, 
chided the tardiness o> the .senate" and offered 
to snpply whatever Ixpepce, whatever animals, 
whatever capbW of any nation, the god 


should 


• • • 


V 

Jan. 11. 


Hff.,, ■' ; T»~ »rFr— " "yw i d ag this liberal 

ft it doeiv^ot-appear, that any banian 
A n ^^ ^ thdr blood the sins of 
■ * 71 ‘ ®hp people. 'The Sibylline books eh- 

Md ^monies- of a more harmless nature,, 

^ SwGoW' 

thoton chureb, sot in th, tempi, of .11 th. god,. “ * 
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processions of priests in white robes, attended CHAt*. 
by a chbros of a»d virginst lustrations. 

of } ’and ■ sacrifices, 

whose powerful Tnfluence disabled tbe barba¬ 
rians foam pasaingthe mystfbgfpnBd on whigh 
they Md %n ^celebrated. However puerile in 
tbemselyea. tbese snperstitidns arts were anbser- 
vient to the success of the war 5 and if, in-the 
decisive battle of Fano, the Alemanni fancied 
they saw: an artny of spectres combating on 
tbe side of Ambfian, be received a real and 
efiectnal aid . from this imaginary reinforce- 

an ^ V 1 '< • ‘ "V V 

meut” • , • j , 

Bnt whatever confidence might 1! be placed in Fortific* 
ideal ramparts, the experience of, the past, and Some, 
tbe dread of tbe future, induced the Romans to 
construct fortifications of a grosser and more sub¬ 
stantial kind. The seven hills of Rome had 
been sumranded, by the saccessors of Romnlns, - 
with an ancient wall of more than thirteen 
miles*. The vast inciosmi jnay seem dispro- 
portioned to the strength and numbers of the 
infant state. Bnt it was taecessary to secure an 

* v ■ . 

* Vopiscus in Hub August, p. S15, tlfi. girts a iossg aoconm of ' 
these ceremonies, from the Registers of the KtStttoV, 

* PUn. Hist. NatuT.iii.4. TooonhnqonT idea) we may observe, 
that for a long lime Mount Olius-wn sgroveofosks, and Mount 

' Viniind was overrun with osiers: shat, in thefborlh century, the' 
Aventine was a vacant and solitary retirement j that, till the time of ’ . 

„ Augustus^the Esquiline wasan unwholesome burying-g round; and . 
that the numerous inequalities, remarked by the ancients in the Qoi- 
rtnal, sufflbiently prore that it was not covered with buildings. Of 
the seven bills, the Capitoline and Palatine only, With the adjacent 
rallies, were tht pritnitwe hnbita t io n of the Roman people. Hot this 
subject would require a dissertation. • 
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eftAk an^le extem of pastnre and are®!’ land) against 
Cyw Ae freqiicpt and soddisn id^rsions offbe tribes 
of Latium, tJie peraetnal enftmiesof thfe ngpnblic,' 
With the process ctf-Rorfian greatness/ the city 
and its ■ inhabitants ^gradually increased, filed np 
the vacant space, pierced through thPi&eleis 
walls, covered the field of*Mars, and, Wevery 

! and. 

beautiful suburbs 4 ^ The’ extedrbf fte new 
walls, erected hy AnreHan^arid finished in the 
reigtf of Probus, was magnified by popular esti¬ 
mation to ¥i& fifty*, but is reduced by ac- 


..... ,,, J 7 the 3ecline of the 

. J' ■, W Roinans of a more prosper- 
ons age, wto> trusted to the arms of the le- 
gions the safety of the frontier camps* were 
veiy tar frefcn entertaining a suspicion, that it 
would ever become necessary to fortify the seat of 
empire Sgmnst .t^inrbads. of the barbarians* 5 . 

. A «S^ ^eyictoiybfcli«Jpvert& Goths, and 

*£ Z 

y®° AteeaAy *a^jre%<tp : -tbO;^rtos of Rome their 
^ci^t ; »upeT%jity. lS oj e r the barbarous nations 

a** » Ae' ctpwabn < 

v ■ >»*'' 

T: w-BuLfidUtoMt: ■ R»)i lujub^s-ig. . 


1 '-j ■ Lipsioajija l»»c Voaiiui hare 

..... •“ Seii Nirdini,ltoB4» Amies, L i. a e. 

Tacit ifttt.Stf'ja.. 

" For Aim^iaB'i-iniilii, »ce Vapiieu ra'BnL Auguit.p,316.422. 
■baius. 1 . BitWpim. il. Js/'Aurei. Viafcr ifc 'APre- 

*• VtctOf Jniiqr $n Aureliin. Euieb’..lEkronyn». *t ldMiMin 
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of the North. To chastise domestic tyrants, and 
to reunite the dismembered parts of the empire, 
.was a tapkreserved fiir^fee second of those war¬ 
like emperors. 'i'Thptlgh hejwas acknowledged 
by the senate and peqple, tbepfrontiers of Italy, 
Africa, 'cooked- Ae limits 

of his reign. Gaul, Spain, and Britain, Egypt, 
Syria, ain£ Asia Minor^ were still possessed by 



two rebels, who an 
a list, had ijitherto 


ont of sp nomerons 
the dangers of their 


situation; and to complete the ignominy of Rome, 
these rival thrones had been usorped by women. 

A rapid succession of mimarchs had arisen and Succe«ion 
fallen in the provinces of Ganl. Thdfrigid vir-ainT’ 
toes of Posthumus served only to hasten his 
destrnction. After stressing a competitor, 
who had assumed the purple at MOta, ba re- 
fused to gratify, Jtis troops with th^lplundei of 
the rebellious ,city i and, in the seVentb year 

of bis reign, became, the victim of their dis- 

___ 


appointed avarice" 
rinus, his friend and > 


'of Victo- 
e,' wap’ occasioned 
by a less worthy canse/ The shining accom¬ 
plishments w of.that prince were stained, by a 

* Hi! competitor wit Ijoflinsos, ■« WnSoi, ff„ indeed, these 
man man die tune penon. See 'IilleiBbnt,l»i»; }$. p. J177. 

* The .chancier j«t dm prince by 3u\iia,:Ate^iwiit»p. Hiil. 
Auguit. p. 187.) It wanK tranrcribing, ; «s’is.fwa|lw'siiA imy»t- 
tiil. Victorina qai pott’|dniu(nIV)>tbn(m(ua Gefi^S texit nemiaeui 
exittimo preferendum i joan in virtute Triyiniw*; nonWntonraom 

: in eiemende > non in greriutelieivem; non in gnbecnendo smio 
Vetpasunipn; non in Centura totiut vit* to •ereritate milibri Fee- 
tinacemjpet Sererum. ®* J "— 


votnptala 

mulietiris iic pcrdidit; nt nenip audeat vinotw ^Wp litem mil¬ 
let* pn conttat omniutBjudMpmeroiise punin.-. 
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CHAP, licentious passion, which he indttlged in acts of, 
violence, with too little .regard tothe laws-of 
society, or even t©tj^w love*, He was slain, 
at Cologne, bjr' a' husbands, 

whose revenge wohld have appeared more justifi¬ 
able, had they spared the innocence of bis son. 
After the murder of so many valiant princes, it is 
somewhat remarkable,that a female for 4 long 
time controlled the fierce legions ofGahl, and still 
more singolar, that she was the mother of the 
unfortunate Victorious. The arts and treasures 
of Victoria enabled ‘ her successively to ; place 
Marios and Tetricns ,on the throne, and to reign 
with a nmnly vigour under the name of those de¬ 
pendent emperors. Money of copper, of silver, 
and of gold, was coined in bar name; she assumed 
the titles of Augusta and Mother of the Camps: 
her poyretf-ended only with her life; bat her life 
was perhaps • shortened by the ingratitude of 
Tetricus*’. • • ,i 

The reign - When, at the instigation of his ambitions par 
of Tetri- troness, Tetricns assumed the ensigns of royalty, 
CUI - be was. governor of the peaceful province of 
' Aquitaine, an .^ploytaeat suited to his charac¬ 
ter ahd eduo&dou^He jreigued four or five 
years over. Gaul, Spain, and Britain, the slave 
and' s^^eigp^of a lihenrious army, whom he 
dreaded* > o whom he was despised. The 

valour a^- AnfoHah, at length opened 

^.. ; - , * '."v ■ 

...* He rwiihed the wi% of Attitienua, an aetmry, or army agent. 
Hi*. Asguit- Jt I8fi. a . Asrel. Vietor in Aorelian. 

■■-y.f Pollio iMgsa her an article amongthe thirty tynnla. Hilt 

AaguiLp. soo, ' ■ ‘‘:X 

•- - 'W 
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the prospect of a deliverance. ; 'He reutared to CHAP, 
disclose his melancholy situation, add conjured. . 

the emperor t^feasteh^o the', relief of his un- a.D. * 7 t. 
happy ,riyah;-',-«|ad.tpssecret correspondence bumm * r ' 
reached the ears of the'soldiers, it would most 
probably hare cost Tetricus his life; Dor could 
he resign the sceptre of the West, without eom- 
miftingan act of treason against himself. He 
affected the appearance^ of a cm! war, led his 
forces into the field - againBt Aurelian, posted 
them in . the most disadvantageous manner, 
betrayed his own counsels; to the enemy, and 
with a few chosen friends deserted in the be¬ 
ginning of the action.- The rebel legions, 
thongh disordered afttt.. dismayed by the unex¬ 
pected treachery of their chief; defended them¬ 
selves With desperate valour, dll they were cut 
in pieces almost to a' man, in this bloody and 
memorable battle, which was fought hear Chalons 
in Champagne 90 . • The retreat of the irre¬ 
gular auxiliaries, Franks «pd Batavians 91 , whom 
the conqueror soon compelled - or persuaded 
to repass the Rhine, restored the general tran¬ 
quillity, and the power of Aurelian was ackuow- 

• .■'«v . '*■' 

* Pollio in Hilt, AuguM. p.196. Vopucnl itl Hist. August, 
p. 220- The we Vieton, in the Intel ofGaUienbsmil Aufciiim. 

Eutiop. is. 13. Euieb. in .Chinn. Of ell thete writiM, only the 
two lait (bat with ttrong probabilityiplioe the fait of Tetricui before 
that of Zenobia. M, de Boar (in the Academy of inscription!, 
tom. xax.) does not with, and Tiilemont (tom. iii. p. 1189.) does 
- not dam gr folio# them. I have been fairer than the one, anti, bol¬ 
der than the other. ■’.< . 

" Victor Jupior in Atntliae. Euntenioi tnentiomiBataoictr; tome 
eriitm, without any reuon, seoald fain liter the word to Bagou&ca- 
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Jedged froin thewali 0 f Antoninus fo the columns 
of Herct,;'-# ; ' 

%^«^|^|?C3a^«,.the'^ty of! 
Autun, aloqe ana Massisted. liaa^ntnred to de¬ 
clare against the legions of.Gaul. . Af ter a siege 
of seven months, they^rmed^d plundered that 

ge punishment of fcypfts^ but there is not any 
aention of Such, m- 

nd.'U civil war'i'^erelyth re - 

member^unes, ani^ fcrget ihe rhost itinpdr- 

t8nt se f ?,ces - Reveille is profitably, gratitude is 
expensive.-, ,, 

Auielian had no st|ne r secured tfc person and 
provinces °f Tetricos, than he tinned bis > arms 
against; «enphia, the, celebrated queeh of Pnl 
M ttie East ModeriEuro^ has pro¬ 
ducedseveral jllnStritms wbuien who have sus- 
temed wnh glory ■ the ^weight 0 f empire; nor is 
oor of such distinguished cha- 

racter*. Hot it we except the doubtful atchieve- 
men^ of Sani pfe^ Zeciobiaispwhaps the only 

-bnrhe through the 
servile mddrace ttnposed on her sex by the cli- 

mmmm <* ass* .*±.4** t» 


*. 8* 


till the 


i *4 ^.« •* 


rertored 


i'CTT, — iwuraraodincholis. 

of 6d en .th«, • 
Mp-i*!** by 
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descent from the Macedonian kings of Egypt, CHAP, 
equalled in beauty her ancestor Cleopatra, and , ^1^, 
far surpassed that princess in chastity” and valour. 

Zenobia was esteemed the most lovely as well as lltr 
the most heroic of her sex. She was of a dark ; 
complexion (for, in speaking of a lady, these trifles 
become important). Her teeth were of a pearly 
whiteness, and her large black eyes sparkled with 
uncommon fire, tempered by the most attrac¬ 
tive sweetness. Her voice was strong and har- ' 
monious. Her manly understanding was strength¬ 
ened and adorned by study. She was not ignorant 
of the Latin tongue, but possessed in equal perfec¬ 
tion the Greek, the Syriac, and the Egyptian lan¬ 
guages. She had drawn up for her own use an 
epitome of oriental history, and familiarly com¬ 
pared the beauties of Homer and Plato under the 
tuition of the sublime Longinus. 

This accomplished woman gave her hand to imv»io.>r. 
Odenathus, who, from a private station, raised 
himself to the dominion of the East. She soon 
became the friend and companion of a hero. 

In the intervals of war, Odenathns passionately 
delighted in the exercise of hunting; be pursued 
with ardour the wild beasts of the desert, lions, 
panthers, and bears; and the ardour of Zenobia 
in that dangerous amusement was not iuferior to 
his own. She had inured her constitution to 

fatigue, disdained the use of a covered carriage, 

• 

* She never admitted her husband's embraces but for the sake of 
posterity, ff her hopes were baffled, in the ensuing morUh she re¬ 
iterated the experiment. # 

VOL. II. ' Q 
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chap, generally appeared on horseback iD a military 
Xi - habit, an d sometimes marched several miles on 
V- ’ vW foot at the head of the troops. The snccess of 
Odenatbos was in a gr6at .measure ascribed to 
her incomparable prudence and fortitude. Their 
splendid victories over the Great King, whom 
they twice pursued as far as the gates of Ctcsiphon, 
laid the fotmdations of their united fame and 
power. The armies which they commanded, aind 
the provinces which they had saved, acknowledged 
not any other, sovereigns than their invincible 
chiefs. The senate and people of Rome revered 
a stranger who had avenged their captive em¬ 
peror, and even the insensible son of Valerian 
accepted Odenatbus for his legitimate colleague. 
She re- After a successful expedition against the Gothic 
hus^nd'« r plunderers of Asia, the Palmyrenian prince re¬ 
death ; turned to the city of Emesa in Syria. Invincible 
in war, he was there cut off by domestic treason, 
and his favourite amusement of hunting was the 
cause, or at least the occasion, of his death 
His nephew, Mseonius, presumed to dart his 
javelin before that of his uncle; and though 
admonished of his error, repeated the same inso¬ 
lence. As a monarch, and as a sportsman, Ode- 
nathus was provoked, took away his horse, a 
mark of ignominy among the barbarians, and 
chastised the rash youth by a short confinement. 

• v 

“ Hut. August. p. 102, 193. Zosimus, 1. i. p. 3b. Zonarai, 
1. xii. p. 633. The hut ii deal end probable, the other# confused 
and inconiittenL The text ofSyntellu*, tf not corrupt, is absolute 
tfotuemi. 
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The offence was soon forgot, but. the punishment chap. 
was remembered; and Mseonins, with a few dar- 
•ing associates, assassinated his uncle in the midst a.d.sw. 
of a great entertainment. Herod, the son of Ode- 
nathus, though not of Zenobia, a young man of a 
soft and effeminate temper 9 , was killed with his 
father. But Mseonius obtained only tbe pleasure 
of revenge by this bloody deed. He had scarcely 
time to assume the. title of Augustus, before he 
was sacrificed by Zenobia to the memory of her 
husband 9 . 

With the assistance of his most faithful friends, and reign* 
she immediately filled the vacant throne, and S ami 
governed with manly counsels Palmyra, Syria, 
and the East, above five years. By the death of 
Odcnathus, that authority was at an end which 
the senate bad granted him only as a personal 
distinction; but his martial widow, disdaining 
both the senate and Gallicnus, obliged one of the 
Roman generals, who was sent against her, to 
retreat into Europe, with the loss of his army 
and his reputation 39 . Instead of the little pas¬ 
sions which so frequently perplex a female reign, 
the steady administration of Zenobia was guided 
by the most judicious maxims of policy. If it 
was expedient to pardon, she could calm her 
resentment; if it was necessary to punish, she 
could impose silence on the voice of pity. Her 

® Odcnathus and Zenobia often sent him, from she spoil* of 
ihe enemy,- preaenta of gems and toys, which he received with in#- 
site deligh^ 

*■ Some very unjust suspicions hare been cast on Zenobia, asif 
she was accessary to her husband's death. 

“ Hist. August, p. 180,181. 
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CHAP, strict (Economy was accused of avarice; yet on 
. every proper occasion she appeared magnificent 
and liberal. The neighbouring states of Arabia, 
Armenia, and Persia, dreaded her enmity, and 
solicited her alliance. To the dominions of Ode- 
nathus, which extended from the Euphrates to the. 
frontiers of Bithynia, his widow added the inheri¬ 
tance of her ancestors, the populous and fertile 
kingdom of Egypt. The emperor Claudius ac¬ 
knowledged her merit, and was content, that, 
while he pursued the Gothic war, she should assert 
the .dignity of the empire in the East 89 . The con¬ 
duct, however, of Zenobia was attended with some 
ambiguity; nor is it unlikely that she had con¬ 
ceived the design of erecting an independent and 
hostile monarchy. She blended with the popular 
manners of Roman princes the stately pomp of 
the courts of Asia, and exacted from her subjects 
the same adoration that was paid to the suc¬ 
cessors of Cyrus. She bestowed on her three 
sons"’ a Latin education, and often shewed them 
to the troops adorned with the Imperial purple. 
For herself she reserved the diadem, with the 
■splendid hut doubtful title of Queen of the East. 


The expe- When Aurelian passed over into Asia, against 
diiion of an adversary whose sex alone could render her 

Aureliap, ,, ' 

A.D.272. an object or contempt, his presence restored 


* See in Hilt August p. lgs. Aurelian's testimony to her 
merit | and for the conquest of Egypt, Zosimus, I. i. p. 39 , 40. 

" Timolaus, Herenniauus, and Vaballathus. It is supposed that 
the two former were already dead before the war. On the last, 
Aurelian bestowed a small province of Armenia, wilK the title of 
; scrcrtloi is medals arc still extant See TillemoQt, tom. iii. 
>1190 
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obedience to the province of Bithynia, already chap. 
shaken by the arms and intrigues of Zenobia 6 *. , 
Advancing at the head of his legions, he ac¬ 
cepted the submission of Ancyra, and was ad¬ 
mitted into Tyana, after an obstinate siege, by 
the help of a perfidious citizen. The generous 
thongh fierce temper of Anrelian abandoned 
the traitor to the rage of the soldiers: a super¬ 
stitions reverence induced him to treat with 
lenity the countrymen of Apollonius the philo¬ 
sopher 61 . Antioch was deserted on his ap¬ 
proach, till the emperor, by his salutary edicts, 
recalled the fugitives, and granted a general 
pardon to all who, from necessity rather than 
choice, had been engaged in the service of the 
Palmyrenian Queen. The unexpected mildness 
of such a conduct reconciled the minds of the 
Syrians, and, as far as< the gates of Emesa, the 
wishes of the people seconded the terror of his 

64 

arms . 

Zenobia would have ill deserved her reputa- The em- 
tion, had she indolently permitted the emperor 
of the West to approach within an hundred miles Paimyre- 
of her capital. The fate of the East was de- “^"baltles 
cided in two great battles; so similar ip almost 
every circumstance, that we can scarcely distin- **• 


" Zosimus, I. i. p. 44. 

* Vopiscus (in Hist. August, p. S17.) give* m an authentic let. 
ter, and a doubtful vision, of Anrelian. Apollonius of Tyana was 
boro about the same time as Jesus Christ. His life (that of 
the former) jf related in so fabulous a manner by his disciples, that 
weth at »loss to discover whether he was a sage, an impostor, or a 
fanatic. t 

“ Zosimus,!. i. p. 46. 
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CHAP, gnish them from each other, except by ob- 
X1 ‘ , serving that the first was fonght near Antioch"; 
and the second near Emesa 66 . In both, the 
queen of Palmyra animated the armies by her 
presence, and devolved the execution of her 
orders on Zdbdas, who had already signalized 
his' military talents by the conquest of Egypt. 

"The numerous forces of Zenobia consisted for the 
most part of light archers, and of heavy cavalry 
clothed in complete steel. The Moorish and 
Illyrian horse of Aurelian were unable to sus¬ 
tain the ponderous charge of their antago¬ 
nists. They fled in real or affected disorder, en¬ 
gaged the Pahnyrenians in a laborious pur¬ 
suit, harassed them by a desultory combat, 
and at length discomfited this impenetrable but 
unwieldy body of cavalry. The light infantry, 
in the mean time, when they had exhausted 
their quivers, remaining without protection 
against a closer onset, exposed their naked sides 
to the swords of the legions. Aurelian had 
chosen these veteran troops, who were usually 
stationed on the Upper Danube, and whose 
valour had been severely tried in the Alemannic 
war*. After the defeat of Emesa, Zenobia 
found it impossible to collect a third army. 
As far astbe frontier of Egypt, the nations sub¬ 
ject to her empire had joined the standard of the 

• At a plus called ImmiE. Eutropim, Sextus RAfue, and Je¬ 
rome, mention only this first battle. . 

M Vopiscui, in Hist. August, p. 217, mentions onlj'tJje second. 

" Ztaimns, I. i.p. 44—48. His account of the two battles is 
dear and cinjunstamial. - 
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conqueror, who detached Proboa, the bravest of chap. 
his generals, to possess himself of the Egyptian . r . 
provinces. Palmyra was tue last resource of the 
widow of Odenathus., She retired within the 
walls of her capital, made every preparation 
for a vigorous resistance, and declared, with 
the intrepidity of a heroine, that the last mo¬ 
ment of her reign and of her life should be the 
same. 

Amid the barren deserts of Arabia, a few cul- The «taw 
tivated spots rise like islands out of the sandy "[ 1>alluy ' 
ocean. Even the name of Tadmor, or Palmyra, 
by its signification in the Syriac as well as in the 
Latin language, denoted the multitude of palm 
trees which afforded shade and verdure to that, 
temperate region. The air was pure, and the 
soil, watered by some invaluable springs, was 
capable of producing fruit as well as corn. 

A place possessed of such singular advantages, 
and situated at a convenient distance'* between 
the Gulph of Persia and the Mediterranean, 
was soon frequented by the caravans which 
conveyed to the nations of Europe a considera¬ 
ble part of the rich commodities of India. 
Palmyra insensibly increased into an opulent 
and independent city, and connecting the Ro¬ 
man and the Parthian monarchies by the mu¬ 
tual benefits of commerce, was suffered to 
observe an humble neutrality, till at length, 

“ It was five hundred end thirty-seven mile* from Seleucia, and 
berrhs^Shd end three from the neareet coast of Syria, according to 
the tedwning of Pliny, who, m a few word* (Hilt. Nadir, ». SI.), 
giret ap excellent description of Palmyra. 
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after the victories of Trajan, the little re¬ 
public sunk into the bosom of Rome, and 
flourished more than one hnndred and fifty, 
years in the snWdinate though honourable 
rank of a colony. It was during that peaceful 
period, if we may’judge from a few remaining 
inscriptions, that the wealthy Palmyrenians 
constructed those temples, palaces, and porticos 
of Grecian architecture, whose rains, scattered 
over an extent of several miles, have deserved 
the curiosity of our travellers- The elevation of 
Odenatbus and Zenobia appeared to reflect 
new splendour on their country, and Palmyra, 
for a while, stood forth the rival of Rome: 
but the competition was fatal, and ages of 
prosperity were sacrificed to a moment of 
glory 69 . 

In his march over the sandy desert between 
. Emesa and, Palmyra, the emperor Aurelian was 
perpetually harassed by the Arabs; nor could lie 
always defend his army, and especially bis bag¬ 
gage, from those flying troops of active and 
daring robbers, who watched the moment of 
surprise, .and eluded the slow pursuit of the le¬ 
gions. The siege of Palmyra was an object far 
more difficult and important, and the emperor, 
who, wifih incessant vigour, pressed the attacks 
in person, was 'himself wounded with a dart. 

™ Some .English travellers from.. Aleppo ditemered the ruina of 
Palmyra, about tbeendofthe last century. Ony curiosity has since 
been gratified in a moire splendid manner by Messieurs Wood and 
Dawkins. For the history of Palmyra, we may coostjJt'tUiriiiOi- 
teriy dissertation of Dr. Halley in the Philosophical Transactions; 
Low thorp's Abridgment, vo). iti. p, 518. 
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“ The Roman people," says Anrelian, in an ori- chap. 
ginal letter, “ speak with contempt of the war 
“ which I am waging against a woman. . They 
“ are ignorant both of the character and of the 
“ power of Zenobia. It is impossible to enmne- 
“ rate her warlike preparations, of stones, of ar- 
“ rows, and of every species of missile weapons. 

“ Every part of the walls is provided with two or 
“ three balista, and artificial fires are thrown from 
“ her military engines. The fear of punishment 
“ has armed her with a desperate conrage. Yet 
“ still I trust in the protecting deities of Rome, 

“ who have hitherto been favourable to all ray 
“ undertakings’ 0 ." Doubtful, however, of the 
protection of the gods, and of the event of the 
siege, Aurelian judged it more prudent to offer 
terms of an advantageous capitulation; to the 
qnecn, a splendid retreat; to the citizens, their 
ancient privileges. His proposals were obstinately 
rejected, and the refusal was accompanied with 
insult. 

The firmness of Zenobia was supported by the wl '° 

. comes 

hope, that m a very short tune famine would master of 
1 J r / w 

compel the Roman army to repass the desert; "j” f ,0 he 
and by the reasonable expectation that the city- 
kings of the East, and particularly the Persian 
monarch, would arm in the defence of their 
most natural ally. But fortune and the per¬ 
severance of Anrelian overcame every obstacle. 

The death of Sapor, which happened about 

« Vopijwm in Hist. Augutt. p. S 18 . 
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CHAP. 

XI. 


this time”;diltrtdtel* the- ooancfls of Persia, 
and the inconsiderable succours that attempted 
to relieve Palmyra, were easily intercepted either 
by the urns or &e~ liberality of the emperor. 
From every part of Syria, a regular succession <of 


convoys safely arrived in the camp, which was 
increased by the return of Probns with his victo¬ 
rious troops from the conquest of Egypt. It was 
then that Zenobia resolved to fly. She mounted 
the fleetest of her dromedaries ”,and bad already 
reached the banks of the Euphrates, about sixty 
miles from Palmyra, when' she was overtaken by 
the pursuit of Aurelian’s light horse, seized, 
A.D.2S7. and brought back a captive to the feet of the 
emperor. Her capital soon afterwards surren¬ 
dered, and was treated with unexpected lenity. 
The arms, horses, and camels, with an immense 
treasure of gold, silver, silk, and precious stones, 
were all delivered to the conqueror, who, leav- 
, r ing only a garrison of six hundred archers, re¬ 
turned to Emesa, and employed some time in 
the distribution of rewards and punishments at 
the end of so memorable a war, which restored 
to the obedience of Rome those provinces that 


” From a very doubtful chronology I hare endeavoured to extract 
the moat probable date. 

" Hid. August p. 21S. Zosimus, L i. p. SO. Though the camel 
>* a heavy boat of burden, the dromedary, who is either of the same 
or of a kindred species, is Med by the natives of Ana and Africa, on 
all occasions which require celerity. The Arabs affirm, that he will 
run over as much ground in one day as theirfltetest horses can per- 
irm in eight or ten. See Buffon Hist. Naturelle, 
and Shaw’s. Travels, p. 167 . 
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had renounced their allegianee since the captivity chap. 
of Valerian. • , 

. When the Syrian queen was brought into Beh»vi«u 
the presence of Aurelian, he sternly asked her, y,'f en0 * 
How she had presumed to rise in arms against 
the emperors of Rome ! The answer of Zenobia 
was a prudent mixture of respect and firm¬ 
ness. “ Because I disdained to consider as 
“ Roman emperors an Anreolus or a Gallienus. 

“ You alone I acknowledge as my conqueror 
“ and my sovereign”* But as female for¬ 
titude is commonly artificial, so it is seldom 
steady or consistent. The course of Zenobia 
deserted her in the hour of trial; she trem¬ 
bled at the angry clamours of the soldiers, 
who called alond for her immediate execution, 
forgot the generous despair of Cleopatra, which 
she had proposed as her model, and ignomi- 
niously purchased life by the sacrifice of her 
lame and her friends. It was to their coun¬ 
sels, which governed die weakness of her sex, 
that she imputed the guilt of her obstinate re¬ 
sistance; it was , on their heads that she directed 
the vengeance of the cruel Aurelian. The 
fame of Longinus, who was included among 
the numerous and perhaps innocent victims of 
her fear, will survive that of the queen who 
betrayed, or the tyrant who condemned him. 

Genius and learning were incapable of moving 
a fierce unlettered soldier, but they had served 
t o elev ate and harmonise the soul of Longi- 
"TiuB. ^Without uttering a compliant, he calmly 

” Pollio in HiiU August, p. 199. 
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CHAP, followed the executioner, pitying bis unhappy 
, mistress, and bestowing, comfort on his afflicted 
friends”. .. fa 

Rebellion Returning from the, conquest of the East, 
Aurelian had already crossed the Streights which 
divide Europe from Asia, when he was pro>- 
voked by the intelligence that the Palmyre- 
nians had massacred the governor and : gar- 
risoh which he .had left among, them, and again 
erected the standard of revolt. Without a 
moments deliberation,':he once more turned 
his face towards Syria. Antioch was alarmed 
by bis rapid approach, and the helpless city 
of Palmyra felt the irresistible weight of his 
resentment. We have a letter of Aurelian 
himself, in which he acknowledges 75 , that 
old men, women, children, and peasants, had 
been involved in that dreadful execution, 
which should have been confined to armed re¬ 
bellion; and although his principal concern 
seems directed to the re-establishment of a tem¬ 
ple of the Sun, he discovers some pity for the 
remnant of the Palmyrenians, to whom he 
grants the permission of rebuilding and inha¬ 
biting their city. But it is easier to destroy 
than to restore. The seat of commerce, of arts, 
and of Zenobia, gradually stink into an obscure 
town, a trifling fortress, and at length a miser¬ 
able village. The present 'citizens of Palmyra, 
consisting of. thirty or forty families, have faceted 

** Vo P l * us in Hist. August, p,S 19 . Zosimut,l.i.p. si 

* Hist August, p. JIB. 
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tbeir toad-cottages, within the spacions court of a ch ap. 
magnificent temple. t 

. Another and a last labour still awaited the Aurclian 
indefatigable Ahrelian; to suppress a dangerous thelebeu 
though obscure rebel, who, during the revolt ofp?™],;,, 
Palmyra, had arisen on the banks of the Nile. %P*- 
Firmus, the friend and ally, as,he proudly styled 
himself, of Odenathus and Zenobia, was no more 
than a wealthy merchant of Egypt. In the cotfrse 
of bis trade to India, he had formed very intimate 
connexions with the Saracens and the Blem- 
myes, whose situation on either coast of the Red 
Sea gave them an easy introduction into the 
Upper Egypt. The Egyptians he inflamed with 
the hope of freedom, and, at the head of their 
furious multitude, broke into the city of Alex¬ 
andria, where he assumed the Imperial purple, 
coined money, published edicts, and raised an 
army, which, as he Vainly boasted, he was capable 
of maintaining from the sole profits of his paper 
trade. Such troops were a feeble defence against 
the approach of Anrelian; and it seems almost 
unnecessary to relate, that Firmns was routed, 
taken, tortnred, and put to death. Aurclian might 
now congratulate the senate, the people, and him¬ 
self, that in little more than three years he had 
restored universal peace and order to the Roman 
world 16 . 


t 

™ See Vopiscus in Hist. August p. 980.24*. As an instance of 
luxury, it is observed, that he had glass windows. He was remark* 
jWe-iiriflistrength and appetite, his courage and dexterity. From 
the IettA of Aurdian, we may justly infer, that Firmns was the last 
of the t^els, aftd consequently thatTetricus was already suppressed. 
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CHAP. 'Since the foundation of Rome, no general 
l' , had more nobly deserved a triumph than Anre- 
A.D. 274 . lianj nor wbb a triumph Cver celebrated with 
ofAureT superior pride and magnificence’ 7 .'’ The pomp/ 
, “ n - was opened by twenty elephants, four royal 
tigers, and above two hundred of the most 
curious animals from every climate of the North, 
the East, and the South. They were followed 
by sixteen hundred gladiators, devoted to the. 
cruel amusement of the amphitheatre. The 
wealth of Asia, the arms .and ensigns of so : 
many conquered nations, and the magnificent 
plate and wardrobe of the Syrian queen, were 
disposed in exact symmetry or artfol disorder. 
The ambassadors of the most remote parts of 
the earth, of ^Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, Bactriana, 
India, and China, all' remarkable by their rich 
or singular dresses, displayed the fame and 
power of the Roman emperor, who exposed 
likewise to the puhlic view the presents that he 
had received, and particularly a great number of 
crowns of gold, the offerings of grateful cities. 
The victories of Aurelian were attested by the 
long train of captives who reluctagir attended 
bis triumph, Goths, Valais, Sartfiltfans, Ale- 
minni, Franks, Gauls, Syrians, and Egyptians. 
Each people was distinguished by its peculiar 
inscription, and the title of Amazons was be¬ 
stowed .on ten martial heroines of the Gothic 

, ' ' ^ • 1 u 


" Sea the triumph of Aurelian, described % VVplMtq. iifYt- 
lates the particular, with his usual minuteiien; aad, oufthis occa¬ 
sion, they happen to bu iutereatiog. Hilt. August, p. 280 .' 
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nation who had been taken in arms". But chap. 
every eye, disregarding the crowd of captives, , j X1 _ 
was fixed on the emperor Tetricns, and the 
queen of the East. Hie former, as well as his 
son, whom he had created Augustus, was dressed 
in Gallic trowsen", a saffron tunic, and a robe of 
purple. The beauteous figure of Zenobia was 
confined by fetters of gold; a slave supported the 
gold chain which encircled her neck, and she 
almost fainted under the intolerable weight of 
jewels. She preceded on foot the magnificent 
chariot, in which she once hoped to enter the 
gates of Rome. It was followed by two other 
chariots, still more sumptuous, of Odenathus and 
of. the Persian monarch. The triumphal car of 
Aurelian (it had formerly been used by a Gothic 
king) was drawn, on this memorable occasion, 
either by four stags or by four elephants 80 . The 
most illustrious of the senate, the people, and the 
army, closed the solemn procession. Unfeigned 
joy,, wonder, and gratitude, swelled the acclama¬ 
tions of the multitude; but the satisfaction of the 

n Among barbarous nations, women bare often combated by the 
side of their husbands. But it is alumt impossible, that a society of 
Amazons should ever have existed either in the old or new world. 

n The use of brtuat, breeches, or trowsets, was stilt considered 
in Italy as a Gallic and barbarian fashion. The Homans, however, 
had made great advances towards it. To encircle the legs and thighs 
withjbrcue, or bands, was understood, in the time of I’ompey and 
Horace, to be a proof of ill health dr effeminacy. ln ( thc age of 
Trajan, the gostom was confined to the rich and luxurious. It gra¬ 
dually was adopted by the meanest of the people. See a very curious 
noteofCaigabon, ad Sueton. in August, c. S3. 

• “TaSu probably the former; tbe latter, seen' on the medals of 
Aurelian, only denote (according to the learned Cardinal Norris) an 
oriental^rfetory. 
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CHAP, senate waS clouded by theappearance of Tetricus; 
, nor coold they suppress a rising mnrmnr, that the 
haughty emperor should thus expose td public ig r 
nom joy the person of a Rdman and a magistrate . 

But however, in, the treatment of his unfortu¬ 
nate rivals, Aurelian might indulge his pride, he 
»nd Zen°- behaved towards them with a generous clemency, 
which was seldom exercised by the ancient con¬ 
querors. Princes who, without success, bad de¬ 
fended their throne or freedom, were frequently 
strangled in prison, as soon as the triumphal pomp 
ascended the Capitol. These usurpers, whom their 
defeat had convicted of the crime of treason, were 
permitted to spend their lives in affluence and ho¬ 
nourable repose. The emperor presented Zenobia 
with an elegant villa at Tibur, or Tivoli, about 
twenty miles from the capital; the Syrian queen 
insensibly sunk into a Roman matron, her daugh¬ 
ters married into noble families, and her race was 
not yet extinct in the fifth century 84 . Tetricus and 
his sou were reinstated in their rank and fortunes. 
They erected on the Celian hill a magnificent pa¬ 
lace, and as soon as it was finished, invited Aure- 
liau to supper. On his entrance, he was agreeably 
surprised with a picture which represented their 
singular history. They were delineated offering 
to the emperor a civic crown and the sceptre of 


" Th*'expression of Calphurnius (Eelog. i. SO.), Nullos ducel 
captim triumphos,as applied to Rome, contains a very manifest alio, 
sion and censure. , . 

" Vopiscua -in Hist. August, p. 199 .HiesiyiyinTTTreht^n 
Prosper in Chron. Baronins supposes that Zenobius/’ bishop ol 
Florence in the time of St. Ambrose, was of her family. \ 
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Gaul, and again receiving at his hands the oma- chap. 
ments of the senatorial dignity. The father was. 
afterwards invested with the government ofLu- 
,cania“, and Aurelian, who soon admitted the ab¬ 
dicated monarch to his friendship and conver¬ 
sation, familiarly asked him, Whether it were not 
more desirable to administer a province of Italy, 
than to reign beyond the Alps ? The son long 
continued a respectable member of the senate; 
nor was there any one of the Roman nobility 
more esteemed by Aurelian, as well as by his suc¬ 
cessors 84 . 

So long and so various was the pomp of His mag. 
Aurelian’s triumph, that although it opened "iddc”. 
with the dawn of day, the slow majesty of *«»'• 
the procession ascended not the Capitol before 
the ninth hour; and it was already dark when 
the einperor returned to the palace. The 
festival was protracted by theatrical representa¬ 
tions, the games of the circus, the hunting 
of wild beasts, combats of gladiators, and 
naval engagements. Liberal donatives were 
distributed to the army and people, and several 
institutions, agreeable or beneficial to the city, 
contributed to perpetuate the glory of Anre- 
lian. A considerable portion of his oriental 
spoils was consecrated to the gods of Rome; 
the Capitol, and every other temple, glittered 

with the offerings of his ostentatious .piety; 

• 

“ Vqpisc. in Hist. August, p. see. Kutropius, ix. 13. Victor 
Junior. But Polliu, iu Hist. August, p. ISO. says, that Trtricua was 
made corrector of gll Italy. 

" Hiij Auguit, p. 197. 

VOL. It. 
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CHAP, and the temple of the Son .-alone received above 
. , fifteen thousand pounds of gold 85 . This last 

was a magnificent structure, erected by tlje 
emperor on the side of the Quirinal hill, and 
dedicated, soon after the triumph, to that deity 
whom Anrelian adored as the parent of his life 
and fortunes. His mother had been an inferior 
priestess in a chapel of die Son; a peculiar devo¬ 
tion to the god of Light, was a sentiment 
which the fortunate peasant imbibed in his in¬ 
fancy; and every step of his elevation, every 
victory of his reign, fortified superstition by 
gratitude 86 . » 

He sup- The arms of Anrelian had vanquished the 
wdltiouat foreign and domestic foes of the republic. We 
Rome. are assured, that, by his salutary rigour, crimes, 
and factions, mischievous arts and pernicious 
connivance, the luxuriant growth of a feeble and 
oppressive government, were eradicated through¬ 
out the Roman world 87 . But if we attentively 
reflect how mncb swifter is the progress of cor¬ 
ruption than its cure, and if we remember that 
the years abandoned to public disorders exceeded 
the months allotted to the martial reign of 
Anrelian, we. must confess that a few short in- 

“ Vo pise us in Hist. August. 222. Zosimus, 1 . i. p. 56 . He 
placed in it the images of BeLus and of the Sun, which he had 
brought from Palmyra. It was dedicated in the fourth year of his 
reign (Euseb. in Chron.), but was most assuredly begun immediately 
on his accession. u 

* See in the Augustan History, p. 210. the omens of his fortune. 
His devotion to the Sun appears in his letters, on his medals, and is 
mentioned in the Cssars of Julian. Commentate de Spanhcim, 

p. tog.’ 

” Vopisqps in Hist. August, p. 321. 
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tervals of peace were insufficient for the arduous CHAP, 
work of reformation. Even his attempt to re-, ^ 

s^ore the integrity of the coin, was opposed by a 
formidable insurrection. The emperor’s vexa¬ 
tion breaks out in one of his private letters: 

“■ Surely,” says he, “ the gods have decreed 
“ that my life should be a perpetual warfare. 

" A sedition within the walls has just now given 
“ birth to a very serious civil war. The work- 
“ men of the mint, at the instigation of Felicis- 
“ simus, a slave to whom I had entrusted an 
. “ employment in the finances, have risen in 
“ rebellion. They are at length suppressed; 

“ but seven tiousand of my soldiers have been 
“ slain in the contest, of those troops whose 
u ordinary station is in Dacia, and the camps 
“ along the Danube®.” Other writers, who 
confirm the same fact, add likewise, that it 
happened soon after Anrelian’s triumph; that 
the decisive engagement was fought on the 
Caelian hill; that the workmen of the mint 
had adulterated the coin; and that the emperor 
restored the public credit, by delivering out 
good money in exchange for the bad, which 
the people was commanded to bring into the 
treasury 89 . 

We might content ourselves with relating this ob«m- 
extraordinary transaction, but we cannot dissera- ij 00 ’ *P on 
ble bow jnuch in its present form it appears to 
us inconsistent and incredible. The debasement 

* " Hist. August p. 229 . Aurelian calls those soldiers fflteri Hi- 
parima, Cutriam, and Dadui, 

* Zosimus, I. i. p, 56. Eutropius, ix. 14. Aurcl.’Vicior. 
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CHAP, of the coin is indeed well suited to the admini- 
stration of Gallienus; nor is it unlikely that the 
instraments of the corruption might dread thp 
inflexible justice of Aurelian. But the guilt, as 
well as the profit, must have been confined to a 
few; nor is it easy to conceive by what arte they 
could arm a people whom they had injured, 
against a monarch whom they had betrayed. 
We might naturally expect, that snch mis¬ 
creants should have shared the public detesta¬ 
tion, with the informers and the other ministers 
of oppression; and that the reformation of 
the coin should have been an action equally popu¬ 
lar with the destruction of those obsolete ac¬ 
counts, which by the emperor’s order were burnt 
in the forum of Trajan 90 . In an age when the prin¬ 
ciples of commerce were so imperfectly under¬ 
stood, the most desirable end might perhaps be 
effected by harsh and injudicious means; but a 
temporary grievance of such a nature can scarcely 
excite and support a serious civil war. The repe¬ 
tition of intolerable taxes, imposed either on the 
land or on the necessaries of life, may at last 
provoke those who will not, or who cannot, re¬ 
linquish their country. But the case is far other¬ 
wise in every operation which, by whatsoever ex¬ 
pedients, restores the just value of money. The 
transient evil is soon obliterated by the permanent 
benefit, <be loss is divided among multitudes; and 
if a few wealthy individuals experience a sensible 
1 diminution of treasure, with their riches, they 

<*, .r 


V Hitt Augutt p. * 28 . Aurel. Victor. 
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at the same time lose the degree of weight and chap. 
importance which they derived from the posses- , 
$ion of them. However Anrelian might choose 
to disgnise the real cause of the insurrection, his 
reformation of the coin coold only furnish a faint 
pretence to a party already powerful and discon¬ 
tented. Rome, though deprived of freedom, was 
distracted by faction. The people, towards whom 
the emperor, himself a plebeian, always expressed 
a peculiar fondness, lived in perpetual dissension 
with the senate, the equestrian order, and the 
Praetorian guards 91 . Nothing less than the firm 
though secret conspiracy of those orders, of 
the authority of the first, the wealth of the 
second, and the arms of the third, could have 
displayed a strength capable of contending in 
battle with tbe, veteran legions of the Danube, 
which, under the conduct of a martial sovereign, 
had atchieved the conquest of the West and of the 
East. 

Whatever was the cause or the object of this Cruelty of • 
rebellion, imputed with so little probability to Al ' rel ' an ' 
the workmen of the mint, Anrelian used his 
victory with unrelenting rigour 91 . He was na¬ 
turally of a severe disposition. A* peasant and a 
soldier, his nerves yielded not easily to the im¬ 
pressions of sympathy, and he could sustain with¬ 
out emotion the sight of tortures and death. 

Trained from his earliest youth in the, exercise 

■ 

» It already raged before Anrelian’e return from Egypt. See 
Vopiscuj, who quoter an original letter. ■. Hitt. August, p. 244. 

* " Vopneut in Hitt Augutt. p. SSS. The two Victors. Eutro- 
pint, ix. 14 , sZosimoa (1. i. p. 43.) mention only three senators, 
and placet their death Wore the eauera war. 
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of aim, be settoosmallayalue on the life 
*1. of citizen, chastised by militaryexecution the 
slightest offences, and \ transferred the stenj, 
discipline of the camp into the civil administra¬ 
tion of the laws.His love'of justice often 
became a blind and forions passion; and when¬ 
ever he deemed his own or the public safety 
endangered, he disregarded the rales of evi¬ 
dence, and the proportion of punishments; The 
unprovoked rebellion.; svith which the Romans 
rewarded bis services, exasperated his hanghty 
spirit. The noblest families of the capital were 
involved in the gnilt or suspicion of this dark 
conspiracy. A hasty spirit of revenge urged 
the bloody prosecution; and it proved fatal to one 
of the nephews of the emperor. The execu¬ 
tioners (if we may use the expression of a con¬ 
temporary poet) were fatigued, the prisons were 
crowded, and the unhappy senate lamented the 
death or absence of its most illustrious mern- 
. hers 55 . Nor was the pride of Aurelian less of¬ 
fensive to that, assembly than his cruelty. Ig¬ 
norant or impatient of the restraints of civil insti¬ 
tutions, he disdained to bold his power by any 
other title than that of the sword, and governed 
by right of conquest an empire which he had 
saved and subdued 9 *. 

* Nul4 catenae feralis pompa aenatds 
Camificumlauabitopusj nee carcerepleno ... 

Infelix taros nmherabitenria litres; 

* CaJpljuro. Eclair. fio. 

. * According to the younger Victor, helaometisnes wore the dia¬ 
dem. Dew and Donato appear on fail medlds. 
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It wax observed by one of the most sagacious chap. 
of the Romka princes, that the talents of his pre- , ^ . 

decessgr Aureliah, were better suited to the com-He match- 
-mand of an army, than! to the government of an Ea'it.'and' 
empire 96 . Conscious of the character in which 
nature and experience had enabled him to excel, 
he again took the field a few months after his 
triamph. It was expedient to exercise the rest- a. l). 274. 
less temper of the legions in some foreign war, 0tlobcr ' 
and the Persian monarch, exalting in the shame 
of Valerian, still braved with impnnity the of¬ 
fended majesty of Rome. At the head of an 
army, less formidable by its numbers than by 
its discipline and valour, the emperor advanced 
as far as tbe Streights which divide Europe from 
Asia. He there experienced, that the most ab¬ 
solute power is a weak defence against the effects 
of despair. He had threatened one of his secre¬ 
taries who was accused of extortion; awl it was 
known that he seldom threatened in vain. The 
last hope which remained for tbe criminal, was 
to involve some of the principal officers of the 
army in his danger, or at least in his fears. 

Artfully counterfeiting his master's hand, he 
shewed them, in a long and bloody list, their 
own names devoted to death. Without suspect¬ 
ing or examining the fraud, they resolved to se¬ 
cure their lives by the murder of the emperor. 

On his march, between Byzantium ami Hera- 
clea, Aurelian was suddenly attacked by the con¬ 
spirators, whose stations gave the.m a right to sur- 

} * 

* it wu the.obsecration of Diocletian. See Vopiscos in Hist. 

Augiut. p. SS4. 
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chap. Found bis person, and, after a abort resistance, fell 
. ^ X1 1, by the hand of Mucapor, a general whom he had 
A. 0.275. always loved and trusted. He died regrefted by 
the army, detested by the senate, but universally 
acknowledged as a warlike and fortunate prince, 
the useful though severe reformer of a degenerate 
state 8 * 


January. 


Vopixas in Hist August, p. 221. Zosimw, J. i. p. 57. Eu- 
trop. ix. 15. The two Victors. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Conduct of the Army and Senate after the Death of 
Aurelian.—Reigns of Tacitus, Probus, Carus, 
and his Sons. 

Such was tbe unhappy condition of the Roman chap. 
emperors, that, whatever might be their conduct, . f 
their fate was commonly the same. A life of Kuraordi- 
pleasure or virtue, of severity or mildness, of in- 
dotence or glory, alike led to an untimely grave; ^“yViId 
and almost every reign is closed by the same the aenate 
disgusting repetition of treason and murder. The Choice of 
death of Aurelian, however, is remarkable by its an * m P®' 
extraordinary consequences. The legions admired, 
lamented, and revenged, their victorious chief. 

The artifice of his perfidious secretary was dis¬ 
covered and punished. The deluded conspirators 
attended the funeral of their injured sovereign, 
with sincere or well-feigned contrition, and sub¬ 
mitted to the unanimous resolution of tbe mili¬ 
tary order, which was signified by the following 
epistle: “ The brave and fortunate armies to the 
“ senate and people of Rome.—The crime of one 
“ man, and the error of many, have deprived ns 
“ of the late emperor Aurelian. May it please 
“ you, venerable lords and fathers! to place him 
in. the number of the gods, and to appoint a 
‘'successor whom your judgment shall declare 
^Worthy of the Imperial purple 1 None of those. 
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“ whose guilt or misfortune have contributed to 
“ our loss, shall ever reign over us 1 : The iRoman 
senators heard, without surprise, that another em¬ 
peror had been assassinated in liis camp: they 
secretly rejoiced in the fall of Aurelian; but the 
modest and dutiful address of the legions, when it 
was commnnicated in full assembly by the consul, 
diffused the most pleasing astonishment Such 
honours as fear and perhaps esteem could extort, 
they liberally poured forth on the memory of 
their deceased sovereign. Such acknowledg¬ 
ments as gratitude could inspire, they returned 
to the faithful armies of the republic, who en¬ 
tertained so justasfcnseof the legal authority 
of the senate in the choice of an emperor. 
Yet, notwithstanding this flattering appeal, the 
most prudent of the assembly declined exposing 
their safety and dignity to the caprice of an 
armed multitude, i - The strength of the legions 
was, indeed, a pledge of their sincerity, since 
those who may command are seldom reduced 
to the necessity of dissembling; but could it 
naturally be expected, that a hasty repentance 
would correct the inveterate habits of fourscore 
years ? Should the soldiers relapse frith their ac¬ 
customed seditions, their insolence might disgrace 
the majesty of the senate, and prove fatal to the 
object of its choice. Motives like these dictated 
a decree, by which the election, of: a new em¬ 
peror waB referred’to, the suffrage of the military 
order. 

1 Vnp‘iscD .1 in Hitt. August, p. 22 s. - Aurelius Victor mentions 
. formal deputation from the troops to the senate. 
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The (contention that ensued is one of the best CHAP 
attested, rut most improbable events in the history . J^ 1 ! , , 
of mankind*. ' The troops, as if satiated with the A.D. s?.v 
exerCtseSf power, again conjured the senate to in- A^arefui 
vest one of its own body with tb Imperial purple. ' n n u l “ r Jf' 
The senate still persisted in its refusal; the army eight 
in its request. The reciprocal offer was pressed luo " l *‘' 
and rejected at least three times, and whilst the 
obstinate modesty of either party was resolved to 
receive a master from the hands of the other, 
eight months insensibly elapsed: an amazing pe¬ 
riod of tranquil anarchy, during which the Homan 
world remained without a sovereign, without an 
^ usurper, and without a sedition. The generals 
and magistrates appointed by Aurelian continued 
to execute their ordinary functions; and it is ob¬ 
served, that a proconsul of Asia was the only con¬ 
siderable person removed from his office, in the 
whole course of the interregnum. 

An event somewhat similar, but much less 
authentic, is supposed to have happened after 
the death of Romulus, who, in his life and cha¬ 
racter, bore some affinity with Aurelian. The 
throne was vacant during twelve months, till the 
election of a Sabine philosopher, and the public 
peace was guarded in the same manner, by the 
union of the several orders of the state. Bat, 
in the time of Noma and Romulus, the arms 

’ Vopisctp, our principal authority, wrote at Home, sixteen year* 
only after the death of Aurelian; and, beside* the recent notoriety 
of the feels, constantly draws his materials from the Journals of the 
Senate, and the original papers of the Ulpian library. Zosimus and 
Zonaras appear as ignorant of this transaction as they were in general 
of the Homan constitution. 
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chap, of the people were controlled by the authority 
. . of the Patricians;, and the balance of (freedom 

was easily preserved in a small and virtnons com¬ 
munity 3 . The decline of the Roman 'state, far 
different from its infancy, was attended with 
every circiimstance that could banish from an 
interregnum the prospect of obedience and har¬ 
mony: an immense and tnmoltnons capital, a 
wide extent of empire, the servile equality of 
despotism, an army of four hundred thousand 
mercenaries, and the experience of frequent 
revolutions. Yet, notwithstanding all these 
temptations, the discipline and memory of Au- 
relian still restrained the seditious temper of the 
troop, as well as the fatal ambition of their 
leaders. ■ The flower of the legions maintained 
their stations on the banks of the Bosphorus, 
and the Imperial standard awed the less power¬ 
ful camp of Rome and of the provinces. A 
generous though transient enthusiasm seemed 
to animate the military order; and we may 
hop that a few real ptriots cultivated the 
returning friendship of the army and the se¬ 
nate, as the only expedient capble of re¬ 
storing the republic to its- ancient beauty and 
vigour. 

A.D.S 7 S. Oa the twenty-fifth of September, near 

TTieconsul eight months after the murder of Aurelian, the 

laemUo consul convoked an assembly of the senate, and 
the senate. * 

* Liv. i. 17 . Dionys. Halicam. I.ii. p. 115. Plutarch in Hums, 
p. 60 . The first of these writers relates the story Hire an orator, the 
second like a lawyer, and the third like a moralist, and none of them 
probably without some intermixture of table. 
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reported^ the doubtful and dangerous situation CHAP, 
.of the empire. He slightly insinuated, that the 
precarious loyalty of the soldiers depended on the 
chaiice cif every hour, and of every accident; 
but he represented, with the most convincing 
eloquence, the various dangers that might 
attend any farther delay in the choice of an 
emperor. Intelligence, he said, was already 
received, that the Germans had passed the Rhine, 
and occupied some of the strongest and most 
opulent cities of Gaul. The ambition of the 
Persian king kept the East in perpetual alarms; 

Egypt, Africa, and Iiiyricum, were exposed 
To foreign and domestic arms, and the levity of 
Syria would prefer even a female sceptre to the 
sanctity of the Roman laws. The consul then 
addressing himself to Tacitns, the first of the 
senators 4 , required his opinion on.the important 
subject of a proper candidate for the vacant 
throne. 

If we can prefer personal merit to accidental character 
greatness, we shall esteem the birth of Tacitus of TilClW, • 
more truly noble than that of kings. He claimed 
his descent from the philosophic historian, whose 
writings will instruct the last generations of man¬ 
kind 1 . The senator Tacitns was then seventy-five 


4 Vopiscus (in Hist. August, p. S£7.) calls him, ‘ prim* icntcntias 
eonsularis j” ami soon afterwards Princepi smalts. It is natural to 
suppose, that the monarchs of Rome, disdaining that humble title, 
resigned it to the most ancient of the senators. 

t The only objection to this genealogy is, that the historian was 
named Cornelius, the emperor, Claudius. But under the lower em¬ 
pire, surnames were extremely various and uncertain. 
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CHAP, years of age®. The long period of his innocent 
j was adorned with wealth and honours. He. 

had twice been invested with the consular dig¬ 
nity 7 , and enjoyed with elegance and soSriety his 
ample patrimony of between two and three mil¬ 
lions sterling B . The experience of so many 

princes, whom he bad esteemed or endured, from 
the vain follies of Elagahdns to the useful rigour 
of Aurelian, taught him 0 to form a just estimate of 
the duties, the dangers, and the temptations,, of 
their sublime station. From the assiduous study 
of his immortal ancestor he derived the know¬ 
ledge of the Roman constitution, and of human 
nature 9 . The Voice of the people had already" 
named Tacitus as the citizen the most worthy of 
empire. The ungrateful rumour reached his ears, 
and induced him to seek the retirement of one of 
his villas in Campania. He. had passed two 
months in the delightful privacy of Bairn, when 
he reluctantly obeyed the summons of the consul 
to resume his. honourable place in the senate, and 

* Zonaras, ]. xii. p. 637- The Alexandrian Chronicle, by an 
obvions mistake, transfers that age to Aureliao. 

1 In the year 273, he was ordinary consul. Bat he must have been 
Suffectus many years before, andmost probably onder Valerian. 

' Bit milHaoctuigmtia. Vopiscus in Hist. August p. 229. This 
sum, according to the old Standard, was equivalent to eight hundred 
and forty thousand Roman pounds of silver, each of the value of three 
pounds sterling. But in the age of Tacitus, the coin had lost much 
of its weight and purity. 

* Aftei hit accession, he gave orders that ten copies^of the histo¬ 
rian should be annually transcribed a nd placed in the public libraries. 
The Homan libraries have long since perished, and the most valuable 
part of Tacitus was preserved in a single MS. and discovered in a 
monastery of Westphalia. See Bayte, Dictionnaire, Art. Tactic, and 
lipsius ad Anpal. ii. g. 
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to assist the republic with his counsels on this chap. 

' „ . r XII. 

important occasion. 

He jarose to speak, when, from every quarter He is^ 
of the house, he was saluted with the names of emperor, 
Augustus and Emperor. “ Tacitus Augustus, the 
“ gods preserve thee, ■ we choose thee for our 
« sovereign, to thy care we entrust the republic 
« and the world. Accept the empire from the 
« authority of the senate. It is due to thy rank, 

«to thy conduct, thy manners.” As soon 
S' the tumult of acclamations subsided, Tacitus 
attetapted to decline the dangerous honour, and 
to express bis wonder, that they should elect 
his age^ and infirmities to succeed the martial 
vigour of Aurelian. “ Are these limbs, conscript 
« fathers! fitted to sustain the weight of armour, 

“or to practise the exercises of the cainp? 

« The variety of climates, and the hardships oi 
“ a military life, would soon oppress a feeble 
“ constitution, which subsists only by the most 
« tender management. My exhausted strength 
“ scarcely enables me to discharge the duty of 
“ a senator; how insufficient would it prove to 
“ the arduous labours of war and government. 

« Can you hope, that the legions will respect 
“a weak old man, whose days have been 
«spent in the shade of peace and retire- 
“ ment? Can you desire that I should ever find 
« reason to regret the favourable opinion of the 
“ senate*?” 

The reluctance of Tacit™, and it might pos- 
stbly be sincere, was encofitftered by tho affee- j.urpir 
10 Vopiscui ia Hlsl* August, p. 227- 
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CHAP, tionate obstinacy of the senate. Five hundred 
.J^ 1, . voices repeated at once, in eloquent confusion, 
that the greatest of the Roman princes, iNuma, 
Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, had'tis- 
cended the throne in a very advanced season of 
. life; that the mind, not the body, a sovereign, 
not a soldier, was the object of their choice; 
and that they expected from him no more than 
to guide by bis wisdom the vaionr of the legions. 
These pressing though tumultuary instances were 
seconded by a more regular oration of Metros 
Falconius, the next on the consular bench to 
Tacitus himself. He reminded the assembly of 
tbe evils which Rome had endured from tiie vices 
of headstrong and capridous youths, congratu¬ 
lated them on the election of a virtuous and ex¬ 
perienced senator, and, with a manly, though 
perhaps a selfish, freedom, exhorted Tacitus to 
remember the reasons of his elevation, and to 
seek a successor, not in his own family, but in the 
republic. The speech of Falconius was enforced 
by a general acclamation. The emperor elect 
submitted to tbe authority of his country, and 
received the voluntary homage of his equals. The 
judgment of the senate was confirmed by the con¬ 
sent of the Roman people, and of the Praetorian 
guards". 

uthonty The administration of Tadtus was not un- 
worthy of his life and principles. A grateful 
servant of the senate, he considered that’national 

11 Hist. August, p. £ 28 . Tacitus addressed the Pnt&riant by 
the appellation of utnetimmi mlilts, and the people by that of sacra- 
iiaimi Quintet. 
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council'as the author, and himself as the sob* chap. 
ject, of the laws 1 ®. He studied to heal the , 
wounds which Imperial pride, civil discord, and 
.military Violence, had inflicted on the constitu¬ 
tion, and to restore, at least, the image of the 
ancient republic, as it Bad been preserved by 
the policy of Augustus, and the virtues of 
Trajan and the Antonibes. It may not be 
useless to recapitulate some of the most im¬ 
portant prerogatives which the senate appeared 
howerJP regained by the election of Tacitus “ 

,1. *n> ' invest one of their body, under the 
title of emperor, with the general command 
ST the armies, and the government of the 
frontier, provinces. 2. To determine the list, 
or, as it was then styled, the College of Con¬ 
suls. They were twelve in nnmber, who, in 
successive pairs, each, during the space of two 
months, filled the year, and represented the dig¬ 
nity of that ancient office. The authority of 
the senate, in the nomination of the consuls, 
was exercised with such independent freedom, 
that no regard was paid to an irregular request 
of the emperor in favour of his brother Flo- 
rianus. “The senate,” exclaimed Tacitus, with 
the honest transport of a patriot, “ understand 

H In his manumissions he never exceeded the number of au 
hundred, as limited by the Caninian law, which was enacted under 
• Augustus, and at ieDgth repealed ty Justinian. Sec Casaubon ad 
locum Vopisc* 

“ See the lira of Tacitus, Florianus, and Probus, in the Au- 
gustan History *, we may be well assured, that whatever the soldier 
gave,.the senator had already given. 

VOX.. II. 
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CHAP, “ the character of a prince whom thdy have 
, . “ chosen.” 3. To ..appoint the proconsuls and 

presidents of the provinces, and to confer on all 
the magistrates tbeircivil jurisdiction. 4. To 
receive appeals through the intermediate office of 
the prefect of die city .from all the tribunals of 
the empire. 5. To give force and validity, by 
their decrees, to such as thfcy'should approve of , 
the emperor’s edicts. 6. To these several brandies 
• of. authority we may add some inspection oyer, 
the finances, since, even in the stem reign 16 *, 1 ®? 
relian, it was in their power to divert a 'part of 
the revenue from the public service". \ 

Their jo? Circular epistles were sent, without delay, to^ 
•ScumT™ all the Iprincipsl dtieB of the empire, Treves, 
Milan, Aqndei^ Tbessalonica, Corinth, Athens, 
Antioch, Alexandria, and Carthage, to claim their 
obedience, and to inform them of the happy re¬ 
volution, which had restored the Roman senate to 
its.aneient dignity. Two of these epistles are still 
extant. We likewise possess two very singular 
fragments of the private correspondence of the 
senators on this oaasion. They discover the 
most excessive joy, and the most unbounded 
hopes, “ i^st awayyour indolence,” it is thns 
that one of lbo seuaforiaddresses his friend, 

“ emerge from yonr retirements of Bairn and Pn- 
“ teoli. Give yourself to the city, to the senate. 

“ Rome flourishes, the whole republic^ flourishes. 

“ Thanks to the Roman army, to an army truly - 

" Vopi9cu» in Hilt.- August, p. Sl6. The pull^e ii perfrctly 
dew ■, yet both Cuaubon tod Stimulus wish to eoneci it. : 
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“ Roman; at length we hare recovered our jnst chap. 
“ authority, the end of all our desires. We hear , 
“ appeals. We appoint proconsuls, .we create em- 
•“ perors; perhaps too We may restrain them—to 
“ the wise a Word is sufficient 14 ." These lofty 
expectations were, however, soon disappointed; 
nor, indeed, was it possible that the armies and 
the provinces should long obey the luxurious and 
unwariike nobles of Rome. On the slightest' 

.t ouch, the unsupported fabric of their pride and 
ipower^fell to the ground. The expiring senate 
displayed a sodden lnstre, blazed for a moment, 
apd Was extinguished for ever. 

All that had yet passed at Rome Was no more a d. an. 
than a theatrical representation, Unless it was ra- ^j'ow-' 
tified by the more substantial power of the le- j«W i>» 
gions. Leaving the senators to enjoy their dream Jrin} ‘ 
of freedom and ambition, Tacitus proceeded to 
the Thracian camp, and was there, by the Prae¬ 
torian praefect, presented to the assembled troops, 
as the prince whom they themselves had de¬ 
manded, and whom the senate had bestowed. 

As soon as the prefect was silent, the emperor 
addressed himself to the soldiers with eloquence 
and propriety. He gratified their avarlee by a 
liberal distribution of. treasure, under the names 
of pay and donative. He engaged their esteem 
by a spirited declaration, that although his age 
Aright disable him from the performance of mili¬ 
tary exploits, his counsels should never be un- 

* VopiicuiinIl'ntAugu»t.p.SS0.23S,8SS. Thetwalopcefc- 
■ brtted the h«ppj restoration wilh htcatombs and public rejoicinp. 
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CHAP.' worthy of a Roman'' 

, brave Aurelian 
TheAUni Whilst the i 
Ari», and parations for &«econ<Texpejditibn ‘into thelBast,. 
eT^TacU had negociated -with the Alani, fc Scythian 
tus. people, who pitched 1 their tents in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the lake MoBotis.' Those barbarians, 
tdlared by presents and subsidies, had premised 
to’ invade Persia with it ;numerous 'body of light 
cavalry. Thtey !; were' faithful to their e ngage - 
ments; hut when they arrived on the Roman' 
frontier, Aurelian was already dead, the’ensign, 
of the Persian war was at least suspended, and 
the generals, who, daring their interregnum^ 
exercised a doubtful ? authority, were unprepared 
either to rCcirive Or to oppose them.' Provoked by 
such treatment, which they considered as trifling 
and perfidious!, the Alani had recourse to their 
own valdttr for their payment and revenge; and 
as they moved with the usual swiftness of Tar¬ 
tars, they had soon spread themselves over the 
provinces of Pdntus, Cappadocia, Cilicia, and 
Galatia. The legioiifcj;wbo from the opposite 
shores of the Bosphorustconld almost distinguish 
the. flames of the. Gitieeyahd yiilages, impatiently 
urged: their general ! >%■ leadthem against the 
. invaders. The conduct bf-'Tacitus was suitable 
to his age and station. Heconvinced the bar¬ 
barians of the faith, as well as of the pow^ of 
the empire., , Great numbOT^oF' , fihe.,AI#Bvs|j-' 
peased by the punctual disefcuge of & eugage- 

“ Hill. Augu»t p. 928. 
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ments which AureHati had.contracted with them, chap. 
relinquished theirbooty and captives, and qnietly . , 

retreated totheir own de^ts, beyond the Pbasis. 
.AgSinst the remainder ndio refflsed peace, the 
Roman emperor waged,, in person, a successful 
•war. .Seconded by an army of brave and expe¬ 
rienced veterans, in a few weeks be delivered 
the provinces of Asia. -from the terror of the 
Scythian invasion", . 

Bnt the glory and life of Tacitus were of short of 

''duration. Transported, hi the depth ot winter, rot Taci- 
from the (soft retirement of Campania to die; foot 41 * 
of Mount Caucasus, he sunk under the unaccus- 
t tomed hardships of a military life. The fatigues 
of the body were aggravated by the cares of the 
mind. For a while, the angry and selfish passions 
' of the soldiers had beensuspended by the en¬ 
thusiasm of public virtue. They soon broke out 
with redoubled violence, and raged in the camp, 
and even in the tent, of the aged emperor. His 
mild and amiable character served only to inspire 
contempt, and he was incessantly tormented 
with factions which be could not assuage, and . 
by demand^ which it was impossible to satisfy. 
Whatever flattering . expectations he bad con¬ 
ceived of reconcilingit|c phblic disorders, Tacitus 
soon was convmced,,tbit the licentiousness of the 

« Vopiacus in Hitt. August, p. 830. Zosimus. 11 p. «• 
nans, I. xii. p. 637. Two passages in the life of Probus (p. 8*6.8S8.) 
convince me, {hat these Scythian invader. of Pbnto. were Alam. f 
we may believe Zosimus (I. i. p. S8.}, Florianus pursued them a far 
at the Cimmerian Bosphorus. But he had scarcely tune tor so long 
' and difficult an expedition. 
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chap, army disdained the feeble restraint of law*, and 
* his hstbour wm Hastened by anguish and disap¬ 
pointment. It may be donbtflil whether the soldiers 
imbrued their hehds inthe blood of t|iV inhoCent 
prince 18 .' It iscertAinfhattheiriespleocewasthe 
a S i2 & 08086 ^ IS Ht expired at Tyana in Cap-' 

ptl padocia, afterareignof onlysix month* and about 
twenty days 19 . "" * ' <i ‘ 

Uiarpa- Theeyes of TWtu^ertfsoarcely dosed, be- 
delthofhis f®^e* hip hfOthw - yioj^tuus shewed himself un- 
Flatianni. f^y t® reign, by the hasty uiurpation of the- 
purple, without, expecting the approbation off 
the senate. The reference for-the Homan con¬ 
stitution,, which yet influenced the eamp and. 
the provinces, war snJEeiently strong to dis¬ 
pose them to censure, liiut not to provokethem 
to oppose, the ’ih^jfntate anphition of Floria- 
n®p. The discontent'' would have evaporated 
in idle murmurs, had not the general of the 
East,' the heroic Probus, boldly declared him¬ 
self the avenger of the senate. The contest, 
however, was s.tiU unequal; ndr could the most, 
able leader,' ®t 1 th® Ttead of the effeminate 
troops of Egypt aud^ytia, encounter, wjth 
“y h(q»a of victuq^phe iilpqns of Europe, 
whuse.' mfliaWe -tTe^^^a^^red' to support 


“ Eutropfuiaod A^rtlim Viotor c^y MyAiat ht iK(<lj Victor 
Joqior adds, tbit it w«* of * fwet. Zwimils and Zontimt affirm, 
that he. kt^ed by tbs toldisn. Vopjtcut aeotiooi both account, 
and Menu to tat ,{*Si»g OptMOBS SR CSiilj 

reconciled. „ .... 

d “ According to the two Vieton, be iwM «»ctlyi»»o buodrid 
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the brother of Tacitus. Bat the fortune and CHAP, 
activity of Probu* biumpbed over every obstacle., , 

The hardy veterans of his rival, accustomed to 
cold climates, sickened andconsumed away in tbe 
sultry heats, of Qilicia, where the summer proved 
remarkably unwholesome!. Their numbers were 
ditnmished by frequent desertion, the passes of the 
mountains were feebly defended ; Tarsus opened 
its gates; and the soldiers of Florianus, when 
they had permitted him to erjjoythe Imperial 
title abont three months, delivered the empire 
from civil war by tbe easy sacrifice of a prince July, 
'whom they despised*. 

■ The perpetual revolutions of tbe throne had so Ti>< ir c> 
perfectly erased every notion of hereditary right, 
that’tbe family of an nufattunate'emperor was in- scuri| y- 
capable of ezeiting the jealousy of his successors; 

The children of Tacitus and Florianus were per¬ 
mitted to descend into a private station, and to 
mingle with the’ general mass of tbe people. 

Their poverty indeed became an additional safe¬ 
guard to their innocence. When Taeitns was 
elected by the senate, he resigned his simple pa¬ 
trimony to the public sefvice* 1 , an act of gene¬ 
rosity specious in appearance^ but which evidently 
disclosed his intattion of transmitting the empire 
to his descendants: life only consolation of their 
fallen state, was the remembrance of transient 

» Hist /uguit p. SSI. Zosimua, L i. p» 48. 49- Zonaraj, 1. 

. xii. p. 637- Aurelius Vieror says, Probus assumed the empire 
i, mjliyiicutn; aa opinion whioh (though adofstd* by ■ wry learned 
‘ mao) would throw that period of history into ioeatrieafck eOWonon. 

Hist Aoguft. p. **&• 
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CHAP, greatness, 4 aod a distant hope, the-did of a dat- 
. , tering prophecy, that, at the end of a thousand 

years, a monarch of the race of Taritns should arise, 
the protector of the senate, the restorer of Rome, 
and the conqueror of the whole earths. + 

Character The peasants of Illyricum, who had already 
Si ofthi S iven Claudius.and Aurelian to the jinking em- 
emperor pire, had an equal right to glory in. the .elevation 
Pr of Probus 10 . Above twenty years before, the 
emperor ..Valerian, with his usual penetration, 
had discovered the rising merit of the young 
soldier;: on' whom he . conferred. thepunk of 
tribune, long before : «<he age prescribed by the 
military regulations. The tribune soon justified 
his choice, by a victory over a great body of 
SarmatianS. in Whkih he saved;the life of a near 
relation of Valerianj and deserved to receive 
from the emperor’s hand the. collars, bracelets, 
spears, and .banners, the mural and the civic 
crown, and. all the honourable rewards reserved 
: by ancient Rome for successful valour. The 
third, and afterwards the tenth, legion were 
entrosted/to the command of Probus, who, in 
every step of ■ his promotion, shewed himself 
superior to thd statiop,.which he filled. - Africa 
and Poafas, the Rhine, :the Danube, the Eu- 
phrates, ^nd the Nile,i by : tums afforded him 



tri> qi sand judges totBe Parthiani, Persiam,and Sarma- 
tams, a president to Taprobana,*od a procdnsulto the Roman island 


(supposed by Cauubon and Salmaajui to mean Bri&in). Such a 
hisutry as mine (lays Vopiscus with proper modesty) will not subsist a 
thousand yeaivto eapme or jtufily the prediction. 4 . 

9 ftir the'private lift of Probus/see Vopiacus in Hist. August. 
p.S34-83fj * . • 
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the most splendid occasions of displaying his chap. 
personal prowess and his condnct in war. Aure- . 
lian was indebted, to him for the conquest of 
Egypt, and .still more , indebted Tor the honest 
courage with which he often checked the cruelty 
of bis master. Tacitus, who desired by the abili¬ 
ties of his, generals to supply his own deficiency 
of military talents, named him commander. in 
chief of all the eastern provinces, with five times 
tbe usual salary, the premise of die consulship, 
and the hope of a tritamph. When Probus as¬ 
cended the Imperial throne, he was about forty- 
four years of age 84 ; in the full possession of his 
fame, of the love, of the army, and of a mature 
vigour of mind and body. 1 

His acknowledged merit, and the success of His rc- 
his arms against Florianus, left; him without an Suet to. 
enemy or a competitor.' Yet, if we may credit ”” d ,* thc 
his own professions, very far from being desirous 
of the empire, he had accepted it with the most 
; sincere reluctance. “ But it is no longer in my 
“ power,” says Probus, in a private letter, “ to 
“ lay down a title so full.of envy and of danger. 

“ I must, continue to personate the character 
“ which the soldiers have imposed upon me°." 

His dutiful, address, to the senate displayed the 
sentiments, or at least thu language, of a Roman 
patriot: " Whrtryou elected one of your order, 

' :■,* According to the . Alexandrian chronicle, he was‘fifty at the 
time of hi* death. 

» The letter m addreaed to the Prwtorian pnefcet, whom (on 


<#ce. S*His;. Anginu p. 337. 
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CHAP, “conscript father! to succeed the emperor An- 
, xn ' , “ relian, you acted in A manner suitable to your 
"justice and, wisdom. For you are the legal 
" sovereigns of the world, and the power which 
“yon derive from your ancestors, will descend 
“ to your posterity. Happy would it have been, 

“ if Florianns, instead of usurping the purple of r 
“ his brother, like ^private inheritance, had ex- : 
“pecfed »hat; your mtyesty might determine, 
“either in h& fcvour^ or in that of any other 
“ person. : The prudent soldiers have punished 
“ his .rashness.' To me they have offered the 
“ title of Augustus. But I submit to your 
“ clemency my pretensions aad^hiiy .tAerits".” 
When th “ ty the con- 

sul, the senatoravrisre hntole tofdisguise their 
satisfaction, that Frbbus should condescend thus 
humbly to solicit agceptrewbich he already pos¬ 
sessed. They celebrated with the warmest gra¬ 
titude his virtues, his exploits; and above all his 
moderation. A decree immediately passed, with¬ 
out a dissenting voice, to ratify the election of 
the eastern armies, and to^anfe^On thek chief 
all the sevenj branches dflte l4p«ial dignity: 

. * he na ®es of Csesar' .iia^sstns, the "title of . 
Father of Ius<cbtiniry,of^dtii^ in the 
Ban ?? Sw teqite* the office 


Align#; p. ssr. yhe ids of the letter ii» 
•amly Inttetd of Not. Ftiniar. we may re*d Nat, Avgut. 

■ Hiit Augp#, p.ysg.f^lt it odd, th»t tbs tmte'ihbitki Best 
Pnbiu lot GwwjiUy ibiBL Mucoi AotoninoU ' J Ttttt'teiaos hsd 
recced, weabrf^. tbs d eOk ot Pu^ Jw riWaad! Sts 
CapitoLd. in Hint. Auguit p. B4. 
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of Pontifex Maximus, the tribnnitian power, and chap. 
the proconsular command; a mode of investiture ,, XIL 
which, though it seemed to multiply the authority ^ 
of the emperor, expressed the constitution of the 
ancient republic. The reign of Probus corre¬ 
sponded with this fair beginning. The senate was 
penioitted to direct the civil administration of the 
empire. Their faithful general asserted the honour 
of the Roman arms, and often laid at their feet 
, crowns of gold and barbaric trophies, the fruits of 
his numerous victories®. Yet, whilst he gratified 
their vanity, he must secretly have despised their 
indolence and weakness. Though it was every 
moment in their power to repeal the disgraceful 
edict of Gallienns, the proud successors of the 
Scipios patiently acquiesced in their exclusion 
from all military employments. They soon ex¬ 
perienced, that those who refuse the sword, must 
renounce the sceptre. * 

The strength of Aurelian had crushed on every victories 
side the enemies of Rome. After his death they ofPro , bu ' 
seemed to revive with an increase of fury and of barbarians, 
numbers. T^ey "were again vanquished by the 
active vigour of Probus, who, in,a short- reign of 
about six years 19 , equalled the fame of ancient 
heroes, and restortd peace’and order to every 
province of the Roman world. The dangerous 

» the dutiful letter of Probus to the senate, titer his German 

victories. liiat. August.^. SSg. • 

■fFhedateand duration of the reign of Probus »re very cormtij 
by Cardinal Hons in hie learned work; Be Epeehit 
Aro^Maoedonam. p. 96 i- 105. A passage of Eusebios eorinecu she 
arias# year of Probus withtheerfsof »***»*l of the Aptian dties. 
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chap, frontier of Rfastut be so tumlysecured, that heigft, 

' . it without the suspicion of an enemy. He broke. 1 , 

the wanderiggpower of the Sjarmatiau tribes, and 
by the .terror of Eis, arm|,,.compelled thflse barba¬ 
rians torelinquish their spoil. The Gothic nation 
courted the alliance of so warlike an emperor” 
He attacked the Isanrians jn their mountains, be¬ 
sieged and took several of their strongest castles 31 , 
and flattered himself .that he had for ever sup¬ 
pressed a domestic foe, whose . Independence so, 
deeply wounded the majesty of the empire. The 
troubles excited by the usurper-Firmus in the 
Upper Egypt, had never been perfectly appeased, 
and the cities of Ptolemais and Coptos, fortified by 
the alliance of thcBlemmyes, still maintained an 
obscure rebellion. The chastisement of those 
cities, and of their auxiliaries the .savages of the 
South, is said to have alarmed the court of Persia”, 
and the Great King 1 sued in vain for the friendship 
of Probus. Most of the exploits which distin¬ 
guished his reign, were atcbieved by the personal 
valour and conduct of the emperor, insomuch that 
the writer pf bis life exposes, some amazement 
how, in so abort a man could be 

.present in so.many distant jrarsV^ Tbe remaining 
actions he entrusted to the &re pf his lieutenants, 
the judiriQUschoicepfwh^bnfonns no inconsider- 

" Vopkcm in Hist. August p. 83fit. 

\ “ Zoeimui (t. i. p. 68—&0 tells « Ytrf long and Oifling storj of 
Lycius the lsaurMo robber. ' . j£' . r. , 

' “ Zosim. t i. p. 65. VopiiCul'ioHist. August. p. £39, SiQ. 

But it seems incredible, that the dj^tj^TUhc satajgn pf j||jiip(d{t. 
.could affect thp Persian monarch. 
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Jb&'part of his glory. Caras, Diocletian, Maxi- chap. 
mian, Constantins, Galerius, Asclepiodatus, Anni-, X1I ! [ , 
balianns, and a crowd of other chieft, who after- 
.wards ascended or supported the throne, were 
trained to arms in the severe school of Anrelian 
and Probus 

Bnt the most important sendee which Probus A.D. m. 
rendered to the republic, Was the deliverance ofveo Gaol 
Gaul, and the recovery of seventy flourishing cities ^vSlonof 
oppressed by the. barbarians of Germany, who, Ger- 
since the death of Anrelian, had ravaged that great man! ' 
province with impunity 34 . Among the various 
multitude of those fierce invaders, we may distin¬ 
guish, with some degree of clearness, three great 
armies, or rather nations, successively vanquished 
by the valour of Probus. He drove back the Francs 
into their morasses; a descriptive circumstance 
from whence we may infer, that the confederacy 
known by the manly appellation of Free, already 
occupied the flat maritime country, intersected and 
almost overflown by the stagnating waters of the 
Rhine, and that several tribes of the Frisians and 
Batavians had acceded to their alliance. He van¬ 
quished the Burgundians, a considerable people of 
the Vandalic race.'* They had wandered in quest 
of booty from the banks of the Oder to those of 
the Seine. They psteeindd themselves sufficiently 
fortunate to purchase, by the restitution of all 

" Benda thae weltknown chiefs, sereral othen ere named by 
Vopiwui (Hit. Aaguit p. Ml.), whose actions hew not reached 
not knowledge. 

See the Gnats of JulUn, i ahd Hist August. p. SS8. *40, 

Ml/ 
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CHAP, thdr booty, the petmissionof an undisturbe&lfct 
m *^ba4e -idwtL.totidb of $1 

diate and 
t&lj the. 


treaty.' iBeitpumihment was iojL 
terrible* 1 . BaL^ ijl ^ inTadeh of — 
mostformidablewere theLygians, a distent people 
whoreigned iride^donuun on the frontiers 
of Poland and * In the Lygian button, the 
Aril held tie first rank by their numbers and 
fierceness. “The Arii (it is thus that they are 
" described by the energy of Tacitus) study to- 
“ improve by art and circumstances the innate 
“ Errors of their barbarism. Tfieir shields are 
“ black, their bodies are painted; black. They 
"choose for the combat the darkest hour of the 
“night. Tbetr hostadvances, covered as it were 
“ with a funereal shade"; nor [do they often find 
^ an enemy capable of snttaining so strange and 
''infernal «n aspect. Of all crar seises, the eyes are 
“ the first vanquished in battle”" Yet the arms 
and discipline of the Romans easily discomfited 
these horrid phantoms. The Lygii were defeated 
in a general engagement, and Semao, the most 
renowned of their chiefc, f$ alive into the 
of Probus. That prndeifeperar, unwilling to 
reduce a brave people to deBpair, granted diem 
an honourable capituktioH,and permitted them 

p- 6*. Hill Atqpwt. p, S40: But the letter 

io ( it wtitiertitl, like the oaince. ; * ‘"S"* lf 

* Clu»a. Gtrmum, Antiqot,|i u; Ptolemy plecct ia their 
countij thecity of Celiaa, probebly CdahiaSOaie. . 

Rrulu Vitim, U the tsjmaiionoflialun: ft j| nu«j, „ rely 
bald one. ’ 

" Teat Gennaniete^fl*).' 
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toreturnm safety to their native Country. Bnt chap. 
the, losses which-tbey suffered in rim’grinMifc the, . 

battle, andpthe retreat, broke the poW^itbe 
nation: nor is the Lygbp^nawe ever repeated in 
the history other of Cwniany or of the empire. . 

.The deliverance of Gad is reported to have cost 
the lives of four hundred thousand ofthe in¬ 
vaders; a work of labonr to the Romans, and of 
expence to the emperor, who gave a piece of 
gold for the head of every barbarian*. Bnt as 
the tame of warriors is built on the destruction 
of human land, we may naturally suspect, that 
the sanguinary account was multiplied by the 
avarice of the soldiers, and accepted without any 
very severe examination by the liberal vanity ot 
Probus. 

Since the expedition of Maximin, the Roman and carries 
generals had confined their ambition to a deten- j nt0 (j er . 
sive war against the nations of Germany, who man i' 
perpetually pressed on- the frontiers of the em¬ 
pire. The more daring Probus pursued his 
Gallic victories, passed the Rhine, and displayed 
his invincible eagles on , the banks of the Elbe 
and the Necker. He Was fully convinced, that 
nothing cotdd reconcile the minds of the barba¬ 
rians to peace, unless they experienced in their 
own country the calaraities of war. Germany, 
exhausted by the ill success of the last emigra¬ 
tion, was, astonished by his presence. Nine of 
the most' considerable princes repaired to hrs 
camp, and fell prostrate at his feet. Such a 

* Vonucoi in Hilt. Anpist. p. 238. ’ 
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CHAP, treaty,was humbly received by the Germans,Ut 
, . pleased the conqueror to dictate. He exacted *y 

strict restitution of the effects and captives which 
they had carried assay Jrom the provinces; and 
obliged their owSrmagistrates to punish the more 
> obstinate robbers who presumed to detain any part 
of the spoil. A'considerable tribute of corn, cattle,- 
and horse8,the only wealth of barbarians, was re¬ 
served for the psOrof the ^anisons which Probus 
established on the limits of their territory. He. 
even entertained some thoughts of compelling the 
Germans to relinquish the exercise of arms, and 
to trust theS 1 differences to the justice, their safety to 
the power, of Rome. To accomplish these salutary 
aids, the ooSstaulftt^depijn of an Imperial gover¬ 
nor, supported by it^uta^dus army, was indispen¬ 
sably requisite; Probus therefore-'judged it more " 
expedient to defer jhe execution of so great a de¬ 
sign; which was indeed rather" of specious than 
solid utility". Had Germany been reduced into 
the state of a province, the Romans, with immense 
labour and expence, would have acquired only a 
more extensive boundary to defend against the 
fiercer and more active barbarians of Scythia, 
le builds Instead of reducingfbe warlike natives of 
i^'{ he Germany: to - die -conditio# of subjects, Probds 
thine to contented himself witb the humble expedient of. 
raising* bulwark against : their inroads. The 
cotmtry»'which now'forms the circle of Swabia, 

* Hist. Aupost. p. SS8,239. Vapisous quota a letter Horn use 
- emperor to the.senste, in which be menti<mi.his design of reducing. 
Germany into* piosis^e. 
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hadlbeen left desert in the age AogajwS'by chap. 
die emigration of kta ancient inhabitants*,, The Xl1, 
fertility of the soil soon attracted a new colony' ** Y ~*~ 
from the - adjacent provinces of Gaul. Crowds' 
of adventurers, of a roving temper and. of dew 
operate fortunes, occupied the dotdnft^bpMnion, 
and acknowledged, by the payment - 
the majesty of th6 Empire* To protect these 
new subjects, a line of frontier, garrisons was 
gradually extended from the Rhine to the Da¬ 
nube. About the reign of Hadrian,'.when that 
mode of defence began to be practised, these 
garrisons were connected and covered by . a strong 
entrenchment of trees and palisades. In the 
place of so rude a bulwark, the emperor Probag 
constructed a stone-wall of a considerable height, 
and strengthened it by towers at' convenient dis¬ 
tances. From the neighbourhood of jNfewstadt 
and Ratisbon on the Danube, it stretched across 
hills, vallies, rivers, and morasses, as ‘far as 
Wimpfen on the Necker, and at length termi¬ 
nated on the banks of the Rhine, after a wind¬ 
ing course of near two hun^idf miles 4 *. This 
important barrier, uniting . the two mighty 
streams that protected the provinces of Europe, 
seemed to fill up the vacant space through which 

V, Strabo, 1. vii. Aoeording tqjMleioi: Piterculus (H. 108.).. 
Mhroboduus led his Msrcomanni into Bohemia: Cluverius (Ger¬ 
man. Anliq. ii^. 8.) proves that it war from Swabia. 

* These settlers, from the payment of tythes, were denominated 
Decumata. Tacit. Germsnia, c. 2fl. 

“•Sonnotes dc l'Abbd de la Bkttrie 1 |aG*rmank.|«Tacite > 
p. 183. , Hia account of the wall is chiefly borrtwed (ttjw says him- 
•elf jYrSin the AUatia flkitrat* of Schcepflin. 
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CHAP, the barbarians, and particularly the Alentahui, 

, XIt : , coaid penetrate w$thi die greatest facility into die 
heart of the. empire. Bat the experience of the 
world,'from China toBritain, has exposed the 
nun attempt, of fortifying any extensive tract of 
oountry*. •• An active enemy, who can select 
and 'vary his points of attack, most, in the end, 
discover some feeble spot,, t or some unguarded 
moment. Thest«ngth,« well As the attention, 
of the defendere is divided; and such are the 
blind-effects of terror on the firmest troops, that a 
line broken in a single place is almost instantly 
deserted. The fate of the wall which Proiras 
erected, may confirm the general observation. 
Within i few years after hia death, it was over* 
thrown by the Alemanni. Its scattered ruins, 
univenally.ascribed to the power of the Dasmon, 
now serve, only to^oxcite the wonder of the Swa¬ 
bian peasant , 

introduij. Among the useful conditions of peace imposed 
■Mdement by Probns on the vanquished nations of Ger- 
gfcj—nwy, was the obligation of supplying the Ro¬ 
man army with sixteen thousand recrnits, die 
bravest mid most robt&t of their youth. The em¬ 
peror dispersed diem through all the provinces, 
mid distributed this ckager ^is reinforcement in 
small bands, of fifty o^ aixty each, among the 

M ' 3M'Bcohtcsblp tin loChinoi* « hpEgyptieDi, tom. ii. p.81 
-*-lQS,^^h^ibpiijSm* wthot u well eoqueimed with the globe 
Jo « putionbri with regud to Ihe let. 

ter,behe ieaa«ioamfeoml 
*«w,t( ofj&b%4teipfcl epiiut the Atahtmi, with the fcrdfi- 
,«mU of.thi^pflnteRMted taWa^PltpiubiCMPtt of l^ak' 
ibrtepbutehe Ctti&i ’ : 
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tfafibnal troops; jndieiofclly observing, tint the chap. 
Aid which this republic derived from the batba- 
nans, should be felt but not seen*. Their aid 
•Was new? become necessary, The feeble elegance 
of Italy and the internal provinces could no 
•longer support the weight of arms. The hardy 
frontier of the Rhine and Danube still produced 
’minds arid bodies equal to the labours* of the 
camp; but'a perpetual series of wars had gra¬ 
dually diminished thOir numbers. The infre¬ 
quency of marriage, and the ruin of agriculture, 
affected the principles of population, and not 
only destroyed the strength of the present, bnt 
intercepted the hope of future, generations. 

The wisdom of Probus embraced a great and 
beneficial plan of replenisbmg the exhausted 
frontiers, by new colonies of captive or fugitive 
barbarians, on whom he bestowed lands, cattle, 
instruments of husbandry, and every encourage¬ 
ment that might engage them to educate a race 
of soldiers for the service of the republic. Into 
Britain, and most'probably into Cambridge¬ 
shire 40 , he transported a considerable body of 
Vandals. Th? impossibility of an escape recon¬ 
ciled them to their situation, and in the subse¬ 
quent troubles of that island, they approved them¬ 
selves the most faithful servants 7 of the state 47 
" , , * 

* He distributed about 6ftj or sfitj barbarians to « Nmurat, at 
it was. then celled, a corps, with whose eiuMistied numWr we tie 
notessetly acquainted. 

m Camden’s Britannia, Introduction, p. .136. i.but be speaks 
fitSh artry doubtful conjecture. 

'^gortmri, U. p. 6*. According to VopSiws, another body of 
Vandals was lest faithful 
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chap. Greatnumbers of Franks and Gepidte weriyset- 
. j X11 ^ , tied on the banks of the" Danube and the Rhine. 
An hundred thousand Bastarnce, expelled from 
their own country,: cheerfully accepted, an esta¬ 
blishment in Thrace, and soon imbibed the man¬ 
ners and sentiments of . Roman subjects*. Buy- 
the expectations of Frobns were too often disap¬ 
pointed. The impatience and idleness of the 
barbarians conld ill brook the slow labours of 
agriculture. Their unconquerable love of free¬ 
dom, rising against despotism, provoked them 
into hasty rebellions, alike fatal to themselves and 
to the provinces*, nor could these artificial sup¬ 
plies, however repeated by succeeding emperors, 
restore the important limit of Gaul and IllyriCnm 
to its ancient and'native vigour. 

Daring Of all the barbarians who abandoned their 
of the nse Dew settlements, and disturbed the public tran- 
Fnnki. quillity, a very small number returned to their 
own country. For a short season they might 
wander in arms through the empire; but in the 
end (hey were surely destroyed by the power of a 
warlike emperor. The successful rashness of 
a party of Franks Was attended, however, with 
such memorable consequences, that it ought not 
to be passed unnoticed. 1 They bad been esta¬ 
blished by Probus on the sea-coast .of Pontus, 

. with a view, of strengthening the frontier against 
the iproads of. the. Alam. A fleet stationed in 
oue iqf the harbours of the Euxine, fell into die 

" Hitt Aiigult. p. S 40 . They were probably expelled byahc 
Goths. Zotim. I. i. p. 66. 

“ Hiit. Aogurt. p. *40. 
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hefidfe of the Franks ) and they resolved, through chap. 
unknown seas, to explore their way from the , . 

mouth of the. Ffassis to that of the Rhine. 

.They easily escaped through the Bosphorus and 
the Hellespont* , and cruising along the Medi¬ 
terranean, indulged[ their appetite lor revenge 
and plunder, by .frequent, descents on the unsus¬ 
pecting shores of Asia, Greece^ and Africa. The 
opulent city of Syracuse, in whose port the 
navies of Athens and Carthage had formerly 
been snnk, was sacked by a banditti of barba¬ 
rians, who massacred the greatest part of the 
trembling inhabitants. From the island of Sicily, 
the Franks proceeded to the columns of Her¬ 
cules,. trusted themselves to the ocean, coasted 
round Spain mid Gaul, and steering their tri¬ 
umphant .course through the British channel, at 
length finished their surprising voyage, by land¬ 
ing in safety on the Batavian or Frisian shores*. 

The example of their success, instructing their 
countrymen to conceive the advantages, and to 
despise the dangers, of the job, pointed out to 
their enterprising spirit, a new rp§d to wealth and 
glory. 

Notwithstanding the vigilance, and activity ofH^J^j^ 
Probus, it was almost impossible that he could at ; n d, e 
once retain in obedience every part of his wide-** 44 * 
extended dominions. The, barbarians, wbp broke 
their chains, had seized the favourable opportu¬ 
nity‘tof a'domestic war. ?#Wben the empfcror 
marched to the relief of Gaul, he devolved the 

" Panegyr. Vet, r. 18. Zorinnu, 1. i. p. <8. 
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ohap; command of tl&l£a(t onS&tnrttiws. Tl%g<;- 

i JP?; .Petal. a man of merit andpyperieoce, was driven 
into rebellion by the absence ofhis sovereign, 
the levity; of the ^Mandrian fif' iple, tbe pte»> 
sing iipstt^es of hit friends, end bis Oirnfears; 
but from the moment of hi* elevation, believer 
entertained a hope af empir^ or even of life/ 
“Alas!” be said^ihe republic has lost a naefhl 
“ servant, and the rashness ofau. boor has de- 
“ stroyed the sefyfces of many years. Yon know 
“not," continued he, “the misery of sovereign 
“power; a sword is perpetually suspended over 
“ our bead. We dread our veryguards, we dis- 
“ trust our companions. The choice of action or 
“ of repose is no longer in onr disposition, nor is 
“there any age,or character, or conduct, that 
,f can protect us from the censure of envy. In 
“thus exalting me to the throne, you have 
“ doomed me to a life of caress and to an un- 
“ timely fete. The only consolation which re- 
“ mains is, the assurance that I shall not fell 
“ alone®.” But ar tfeg former part of his pre¬ 
diction was verijB^tb|| ^ie victory, so the latter 
was disappointed iby Vth$ clemency, of Probns. 
That amiable prince attempted even to save the 
unhappy Satnruinus from the fury of the, soldiers, 
iic had more than once ’solicited the usurper 
himself, to place Aome^femfid^pcr in the mercy 

A.a*79. of a soveftsjgp. Who so' i^ly; esteemed his cha- 

“ fopiacni in Hilt A%iqt.^S4t,S46. The unfortumte orator 
had. studied rhetoric it Qiihtge; tad . wNtherefae m#e probably 
a Moor (Zoaim. 1. i. p, to.) than a Geol.uVopiacns call, him. * 
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-ractefc dut he bpd? punished, as a malicious in- chap. 
former, die. first whprelated the improbable news. ■ 

of h» defiwdon*. Satufninus might, perhaps, 
have eqtWpjBd die' generous offer, had be not 
been reabained by the obstinate distrust of his 
adherents, ; He^ guilt was deeper, and their 
hopesmore sanguine, than those of their experi¬ 
enced leader. ; r - 

The revolt of; Satnrninns was scarcely ex- a, a sso. 
tingnished ■ in the East, before new troubles 
weje excited in the Wart, by the rebellion of lmuGsn). 
Bonosns and Proculns, in Ganl. The most 
distinguished merit of those two officers, was 
their respective prowess, of the one in the com¬ 
bats of Bacchus, of the other in those of Ve¬ 
nus", yet neither of diem were destitute of 
courage and capacity, and both sustained, with 
honour, the august character which the fear of 
punishment had engaged them to assume, till 
they sunk at length beneath the superior ge¬ 
nius of Probus. He used the victory with 
his accustomed moderation, and . spared the 
fortunes as well as the lives of their innocent 
families" 

“ Zonarai, L zii. p. 638. 

u A ray aarprinug instance ii reconded of the prows* of Procu- 
lua.. He hid taken one bandied Sarmatian virgin*. The rat of the 
atoty he matt relete in hie own language: E* hie oni nocte decern 
inivi j omnea tamen, qnod in me ent, mnliera into diet qoindccim 
reddidi. Vopiacni in Hitt. Angait p. 446.. 

* Frocnloi, who wee a native of Alhengneon the Genoetecoatt, 
aimed two thnuaand of his -own slam. Hia tichra were gnat, but 
the; were acquired by robbery- It wo.a&erwarda a toying of hia 
family. Nee latronei ewe, nee principee libi plqcere. ’Vopuena in 
Hist^ygutt. p. M7. ’ . 
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CHAP. The' arms of Brbbus ;bad nqa^ snppressed aJT 
t . the foreign and ‘domestic, enemies tit th^statcr 
A. p. ssi. His iuOd : but, steady! adrottlsttotiou^^fitmed 
of‘thcOT-the re-establishment: of the pnbl|fc^^tii^,; 
nor |ras there left to the.provinces a hostile bdr- 
■> barian, a tyrant, hi even a, robber, td’ievive the 
memory of past disorders. . It was time that the 
empisror shoold^rek|hd0;Kdme t ! ^.ve1ebnle': bis 
own glory and the general -happiness. The 
triumph due to the valour of PfobaS* was con¬ 
ducted with a magnificence suitable to his for¬ 
tune, and. the people, who had so lately admired 
die trophies of. Anrelian, gazed with- equal’ 
pleasure on those of his heroic successor* 
We cannot, on this occasion, forget die despe¬ 
rate courage of about .fourscore gladiators, re¬ 
served with near six hundred others, for the 
inhuman sports of the amphitheatre. Disdain¬ 
ing to shed their blood for the amusement of 
the populace, theykilledtheir keepers, broke 
from the place of their confinement, and filled 
the streets of Route with blood and .confusion. 
After an obstinateiesisiapce, they were over¬ 
powered and cut to piepra hy the regular forces; 
but they obtainied . at- least ; an honourable death, 
and the satisfaction of a just revenge*. 

Hi, d j aci . The military discipline which reigned iu the 
pline. camps of Probus, wAs less, cruel! than that of 
Aureliab$tjj^t|jm eqiu^^^gid aod fexact. 
The' (at^r;-64i| : ^i^ibe^-;!the,.iri^nlaritie8'Of ^'the', 
soldiers hip tpBe|eating sCTprftyjtha, former - 


“ Hiit|^aguM.ip. $ta 
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prevehtedthem by employing the legions in con- chap. 
stanf apd ,pse|ul labours. When Pisjras conn-. 
i ’Sianded jn jigypt, he executed many considerable 
wirks for the splendour and benefit of that rich 
country. .Tie navigation of tbe Nile, so impor¬ 
tant to Rome itself, was improved; and temples, 
bridges, porticoes, and palaces, were constructed 
by the hands of 'the soldiers, who acted by turns 
as: architects, as engineers, and as husbandmen:' 7 . 

Jt was reported of Hannibal, that, in order to 
preserve bis troops from the dangerous tempta¬ 
tions of idleness, he had . obliged them to form 
-large plantations <q£ olive-frees along the coast of 
Africa". From a similar, principle, Probus exer¬ 
cised his legions in v covering, with rich vineyards, 
the hills of Gaul and Pannonia, and two consider¬ 
able spots are described, which were entirely dug 
and planted by military labour". One of these, 
known under the name of Mount Almo, was 
situated near Sirmium, the country where Probus 
was horn, for which he ever retained a partial 
affection, and whose gratitude he endeavoured to 
secure, by converting into tillage a large and un¬ 
healthy tract of marshy ground. An army thus 


a Hist. Aogwip.?86. • ' ’ 

“ Aurel. Victor in Ptob. Botthe policy of Hann.bal, unoo- 
.iced by coy more ancient writer, ii irreconcilcable with *<■>>»“£ 
of his Kfe. He left Africa when he was nme years old, 
it when he was forty-**, and ^mediately lort bcanny m the dec- 

Vic Jjuni? He reroked the prehibttion 

granted a general perroimion of ptamog Tines to the GanU, 

BritaNj, and thtPannoOians. 
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CJHLft?. riaoiipMfiil, .«►- 

HiTdut'h! Butin SwijffQsecntiriri b£ * favourite.'scheme, •: 
the best qf men,' satisfied with ; the rectitude .of 
their intentions, are subject to forget the bounds 
of moderation; nor did Probes himself suffi- 
cientiyconsult the pati^mwabd disposition of bis’ 
fierce legionaries®. IT^dafl|j(9s ofthe military 
profession geett oply to |ie by afjfe 

pf pleasure andddleness; but. if the duties of 
the soldier areincessaUdy aggravated by the 
labours of foe peaaan&^e wi]i igt last sink under 
the intolerable f^en;|ar sb^te it off with in- , 
donation; The imprudence, of Probns is. said 
to heap inflamed; , the. discontent of his troops. 
Mere attentive to the interests of mankind 
than to those of die army, be expressed the 
vain hope, that,, by fob. establishment of uni¬ 
versal peace, he shouldsoon abolish the ne¬ 
cessity of a. standing and mercenary force 61 . 
Up unguarded expressionproyed fatal to him. 
Is one of the hotted-days of summer, as he 
severely urged theUnwholesome labour of drain¬ 
ing the marshes^ the soldiers, im¬ 

patient of fatigoe, dn a shdden , threw down 
fo<» tools, gmgid 'fo«if-',Birina, and broke out 
into a. furuna'^ntiny^^Jle emperor; conscious 
of hisdanger, took refhge in a lofty tower, 
ronilruc^ ^{ ..fibe; purpose of surveying the 


ngoitfiS^^fc.... 

" Y<gwed| in HiiL.Augort. 1 
hope a large itock ofvcty j 


a»e. OMRod the 
ittapat found Wate. 
kSaj- He laeiiha on thii idle 
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progress of the work*. The tower was instantly chap. 
forced, and a thousand swords wore plunged as t ** *• , 
on* into the bosom of. the unfortunate Probes. 

Tfle rage .of the troops subsided as soon as it bad 
been gratified. They' then lamented their fatal 
rashness, forgot the seventy of the emperor, whom 
they had massacred, and chastened to perpetuate, 
by an honourable monument, the memory of his 
virtues and victories* 3 . 

When the legions had indulged their grief Election 
ahd repentance for the death of Probns, their ^ c r h “ ( ' 
unanimous consent declared Caras, his Praetorian Cam*, 
praefect, the most deserinng of rite Imperial 
throne. Every circamstence that relates to this 
prince appears of a mixed and doubtful nature. 

He gloried in rite tide of Roman Citixen; and 
affected to compare the parity of hit blood, with 
the foreign and evCn barbarm origin of the 
preceding emperors; yet the most inquisitive of 
his contemporaries, very far from admitting his 
claim, have variously deduced his own birth, or 
that of his parents, from IUyncnay from. Gaul, or 
from Africa 6 *. Though a soldier, be bad received, 
a learned education; though a. senator, be, wpa 
invested with the first dignity of the army ; and 

• " ’ *’ ■ p'f. ■’ * A 

* Tortis fans It seems t» hpt been it mosoofale tower, end 
cased with iron. . _ 

■ Probttt, et rere probns sufio etots Victor omnhon gentium Bei- 
bararum: rictor etiamtjwnnonUB. 

« YetaH*thismayl>hcoiQiIi»fiJil» He w»s bpra ivNarTtonne m 
lllrricnm, confounded by Eutropros with tbs mow fifanoirf city of 
that name in Goal. Hi« frtber mfcbtbe on African,and his mother 
, » noble Homan. Caru| him*tf W»» *dne»ttd in the capital, hoe 
Scaiigcr, AntmadTenion. sd BomV'ClUonjj^-afl. 
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CHAP, inan age, when the civil and military, professions 
, ^ X1L , . began to be irrecoverably separated from each 
other, they were united in the person of Caftis. 
Notwithstanding the severe justice which he ix-, 
fljcised against the assassins of Probus, to whose 
&*our and esteem h? . was highly indebted, he 
could not escape the suspicion of being accessary 
to>a deed fro®’whence pe derived the principal 
advantage He enjoyed, at least before his eleva¬ 
tion, an acknowledged character of virtue and 
abilities®;: but his austere temper insensibly de¬ 
generated into moroseness. and cruelty ; and the 
imperfect writers of his life almost hesitate tvbe- 1 
ther they shall not rank him in the number of 
Roman tyrants®. When darns assumed the pnrple, 
he Was about sixty years e>f age, and his two sons, 
Carious and Numerian, had .already attained the 
season of manhood®. 

^ lie authority,of the senate expired with Pro- 
thf lenate bust nor was the repentance of the soldiers dis- 
?^ pe0 ‘ played by the samedutfui regard, for the civil 

* ‘ ’ it.' _ *»... Vtta* .'a r. .v « 


power, which they hadjpstified after the unfor- 
tupate death 6f Aurei^ : .j^e election of Cams 

thaienate, and te’^lgilp^C-eoBtaied him- 


fi jrntoat had Wqnotad of, w| s anute nu«pintri*B itetiie and a 
tbs poblid atpajdfw.* mpoiceof the ‘ 

iinguiarmeritofCaitu. ,Vopi»cii(^;HUt Aqgiilw tsS..., , 

•yoisicni In m. i^Suiieh aa>bda the 
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'self with announcing, in a cold aud stately epistle, c ^, A t l> ‘ 
that he had ascended the vacant throne*. A be-t^^w 
hsfvioursovery opposite to that of his amiable 
predecessor, afforded no favourable presage of the 
new reign; and the Romans, deprived of power 
and ftteedom, asserted their privilege of licentious 
murmurs *. > The voice of congratulation and flat¬ 
tery was not however silent; and we may still 
peruse, with- pleasure and contempt, an eclogue, 

^ivhich was composed on the accession of the em¬ 
peror Caras. Two shepherds, avoiding the noon¬ 
tide heat, retire into the cave of Faunus. On a 
spreading beech they discover some recent cha¬ 
racters. The rural deity had described, in pro¬ 
phetic verses, the felicity promised to the empire 
under the reign of so great a prince. Faunns hails 
the approach of that hero, who, receiving on his 
shoulders the sinking weight of the Roman world, 
shall extinguish war and faction, and once again 
restore the innocence and security of the golden 
age 70 . 

It is more than probable, that these elegant CaraaA- 
trifles never reached the ears of a veteran gene- ^ arma . 
ral, who, tfitb the .consent of the legions, was~Ki 
preparing to execute the long suspended design mto.i,. 
of the Persian war. Before his departure for 
this distant expedition, Caras conferred on Ins 
two sons, Carinus and Numerian, the title of 


" Hut Angnat p.S49- CaiWMBgratolated «h« * n!i V e ' ,hi “ 
one of their own onto w» nude emperor. 

* ttotortectogneof Cd|*nn>iw' i Th**' 1 8 tt °L it ”‘ 

ferJC FonwiUe. to that °f VitfV. PoBb. &« »m. m. P . H8. 
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chap. Cttar, sad investing the former with almost an 
m ,et|nal abare of the Imperial power,directed the 
ycnng prince, first to suppress somb tronfiles- 
which had ariaen in Gaol, and,afterwards to IS* 
die teat of fait residence at Rome, and toassume 
dd gorwnwdntof the Weatern provinces' 1 . The 
safety of Elyrioan Was,, confirmed by a memor¬ 
able defect of the Sarmatiani ^sixteen thousand 


ahd the number ofcaptives amounted to twenty 
dunaand. The old emperor, animated with 
dte feme arid proapectof victory, pnrsned fair 
milch, in the midstof whiter, through the 
conntries of 'Rttace , and Ask Minor,. and at 
length, with fan yonnger aon Numerian, arrived 
ph the confines of the Persian monarchy. There, 
eflcampiogon thesumWit of a lofty eionntain, 
fae point s out to his troops the opulence and 
ltJ*^;.cf - the :’«d«my whom they were abont to 

“***«• '4 ; ’• -- 

Hi 1 ** 83, • Th* .sweeaatw of Artaxmw, Vatanea or Bah- 
rt* tho he had sliced dm Scgestyns, one 

>«•»*»»• alaonedit the s$mti^of the Romans, and 

Jbp.a nego¬ 
tiation df peade. Hia ianbataadors, entered the 
camp about Sun-Set, at tba time when the troops 
their hnnger with a frugal 'repast, 
heir dfgre of being in- 


7 Hat Aspm- EpWfcirai, iz. 1A> ; ftp, Atmtl. 

” A gt th i u ,, 1. A lp,v We finl one of bi> uyiagi'm the 
Mttt^WKA'HsAddt. “ The AfinitinoWrf 
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frodnced to the pretence of the Roman emperor, chap. 
TheJ- were/at length contacted to a soldier, who . , 

•wsp seated on the gran. A piece of stole bacon 
aim a few hard pease composed his snpper. A 
coarse woollen garment of purple was the only 
circumstance that announced his dignity. The 
conference was conducted with the same dis¬ 
regard of courtly elegance. Caros, taking off 
a cap which he wore, to conceal his baldness, 
assured the ambassadors, that, unless their master 
acknowledged the superiority of Rome, he would 
speedily render Persia as naked of trees, as 
'his own head was destitute of hair”. Not¬ 
withstanding some traces of aft and prepara¬ 
tion, we nay discover in this scene the man¬ 
ners of Caras, and the severe simplicity which 
the martial princes, who succeeded Gallienus, 
had already restored in the Roman camps. The 
ministers of the Great King trembled and re¬ 
tired. 

Hie threats of Caras were not without effect. »»«*>- 
He ravaged Mesopotamia, cut in pieces what- 
ever opposed his passage, made himself master 
of the great cities of Seleacia and Ctesiphon 
(which seemed to have surrendered without re¬ 
sistance), and carried his victorious arms beyond 
the Tigris”. He had seised the favourable 
moment for an invasion. The Persian connci s 

» Synesiui tdta ; sad it* ■* mort n*u- 

nl to Bndsnttnd it of Cno, fl»*» (•»?«*«»» THlemont <-hoo« 
t»4o) of PrafeM. 

* Vapucoi io Hit- August, p. S50. 
twoVitton. 


Eutropius, i*. 18. .The 
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chap, were distracted by domestic factions, .and the 
greater part of their forces were detailed oil the 
frontiers of India. Rome and the East receded, 
with transport the news of such important ad¬ 
vantages. Flattery and hope painted, in the 
most lively colours, the fall of Persia, the con¬ 
quest of Arabia, the submission of Egypt, and a 
lasting deliverance from the inroads of the Scy¬ 
thian nations".. But the reign: of Cams was des- 
A.D.mtined to expose the vanity qf predictions. They 
' were scarcely uttered before they , were contra¬ 
dicted by his death; an event attended with such 
ambiguous circumstances, that it may be re-- 
lated in a letter from his own secretary to the 
praefect of the city, “Cairns" says he, “our 
“ dearest emperor, was confined by sickness 
“ to his bed, when a fin-ions' tempest arose in 
“the camp; The darkness which overspread 
“ the sky was so thick, that we could no longer 
“ distinguish each other; - and the incessant 
“flashes of lightning took from us the know¬ 
ledge of afl that passed in'the general con- 
“ fusion. Immediately t after the - most violent 
“ clap of thunder, we; heard : a sudden, cry, 

" that the emperor was &a^| and % soon ap- 
“ peered, that his chamhe«iainsi ,in a rage of 
“ grief, had set fire to tbewoyal pavilion, a cir- 
“ cumstaiice which gave, ^ to, the report that 
“ Caros w£i lriired by Bo£as far as 

To die Persian vietey of Cato£lmfor die dtique of die 
PhUcptUrii, which hu aqlong been ad olgeet of dupMeamong die 
learned. But to expfaitf and justify my opinion.wooid moire a 
dissenation. 
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‘ we have been able to investigate the tnitb, his chap. 
“ death was the natural effect of his disorder 76 .” . 

Tiie vacancy of the throne was not productive He is sue 
oil any disturbance. The ambition of the aspir- hutw 0 by 
inggenerals was checked by their mutual fears, l™’^ d ari ' 
amFyonng Nurnerian with In's absent brother Nurnerian. 
Carinas were ananitnously acknowledged as 
Roman emperors. The public expected that the 
successor of Caras would pnrsue his father's loot- 
steps, and, without allowing the Persians to re¬ 
cover from their consternation, would advance 
sword in hand to the palaces of Snsa and Ecba- 
.tana 77 . Bnt the legions, however strong in num¬ 
bers and discipline, were dismayed by the most 
abject superstition. Notwithstanding all the arts 
that were practised to disguise the manner of the 
late emperor’s death, it was found impossible to 
remove the opinion of the multitude, and the 
power of opinion is irresistible. Places, or per¬ 
sons struck with lightning were considered by the 
ancients with pious horror, as singularly devoted 
to the wrath of Heaven 78 . An oracle was re¬ 
membered, which marked the river Tigris as the 
fatal boundary of the Roman arms. The troops, 
terrified with the fkte of Caras and with their own 
danger, called aloud on. young Nurnerian to obey 
the will,of the gods, and to lead them away from 


* Hi»t. August, p. 8*0. Yet Eutropius, Festus, Rufus, the two 
Victors, Jerome, Sidonius' Apoliinaris, SynceJIos, ami Zoqaras, ail 
ascribe the defth of Caros to lightning. 

” See Nemesian. Cyn^eticon, v. 71 , &e. 

" See Festus and his commentators, on the word Scrilmumum. 
Plate struck.lightning were, surrounded with a wall; limp 
were buried with‘mysterious ceremony. 

VOL. II. 
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GgAP. this inauspicious scene of war; Hie feeble empe- 
-1, ror was onable tosubdne their obstinate prejudice, 
and fee Persians wondered at the unexpectedVj-e- 
treat of a victorious enemy™. 

A D. 384. Hie intelligent* of fee mysteriogs fete of the 
Carinin! ^ ate emperor was.soon earned from fee frontiers 
of Persia to Rome; and fee senate, as well as the 
provinces, congratulated fee accession of fee sons 
of Caras. These fortunate youths were strangers, 
however, to that conscious superiority, either of 
birth or of merit, which can alone render the 
possession of a throne easy, and as it were natural. 
Born and educated in a private station* fee elec¬ 
tion of their fether raised them at once to fee 
rank of princes; and his death, which happened 
about sixteen months afterwards, left them fee 
unexpected legacy of a vast empire. To sustain 
wife temper this rapid elevation, an uncommon 
share of virtue-and prudence was requisite; and 
Carinns, the elder of fee brothers, was more 
than commonly deficient in those qualities. In 
fee Gallic war, he discovered some degree of 
personal courage”; but from fee moment of his 
arrival at Rome, he' abandoned himself to fee 
luxury of the capital, and to fee abuse of his 
fortune. He was soft, yet cruel; devoted to 
pleasure, but destitute of taste; and though ex¬ 
quisitely susceptible of vanity, indi£Ferent to fee 
public esteem. In fee conrse of a few months, 

* Vopiicui in Hiit August p. NO, AureUm Vi^bt seems to 
beliere the prediction, and to appime the retreat 

■ ftemesiatn. Cynegeticon, v. 09. He mi contemporary, but 
a poet 
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•he successively married and divorced nine wives, chap. 
most of whom he left pregnant; and notwith-, 
standing this legal inconstancy, found time to 
iidulge such a variety of irregular appetites, as 
brought dishonour on himself and on the noblest 
houses of Rome. He beheld with inveterate ha¬ 
tred all those who might remember his former 
obsenrity, or censure his present conduct. He 
banished, or put to death, the friends and coun¬ 
sellors whom his lather bad placed about him, to 
guide his inexperienced youth; and he persecuted 
with the meanest revenge his school-fellows and 
companions, who had not sufficiently respected 
the latent majesty of the emperor. With the se¬ 
nators, Carinus affected a lofty and regal de¬ 
meanour, frequently declaring, that he designed 
to distribute their estates among the populace of 
Rome. From the dregs of that populace, he 
selected his favourites, and even his ministers. 

The palace, and even the Imperial table, was 
filled with singers, dancers, prostitutes, and all 
the various retinue of vice and folly. One of 
his door-keepers” he entrusted, with the govern¬ 
ment of the city. In the room of the Praetorian 
praefect, whom he put to death, Carinus substi¬ 
tuted one of the ministers of his looser pleasures. 
Another who possessed the same, or even a more 
infamous, title to favour, was invested with the 

consulship. A confidential secretary, who had 

■ 

“ Cmcdlanm. Tins word, so humble in its origin, has by a 
singular fortune risen into the title of the first great office of state in 
the monarchies of Europe. See Qwnbon and Salmasms, ad Hist 
August: p, 253. 
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CHAP, acquired uncommon skill in the art of forgery, 

, J^ U 1 ' , deliyered the indolent emperor, with his o^vn 
consent, from the irksome duty of signing his 
name. 

When the emperor Caros undertook the Peiv 
sian war, he was induced, by motives of action 
as well as policy, to secure the fortunes of his 
family, by leaving in the hands of his eldest son 
the armies and provinces of the West. The in¬ 
telligence which he soon received of the conduct 
of CarinuS, filled him with shame and regret'; 
nor had he concealed his , resolution of satisfying 
the republic by a severe act of justice, and of 
adopting, in the place of an unworthy son, the 
brave and virtuous Constantins, who at that time 
was governor of Dalmatia. But the elevation of 
Constantins was for a while deferred; and as soon 
as the father’s death had, released Carious from the 
contronl of fear or decency, he displayed to the 
Romans the extravagancies of Elagabalns, aggra¬ 
vated by the cruelty of Domitian“. 

He ceie- The only merit of the administration of Cari- 
Roman * nus that history could record, or poetry celebrate, 
games. was the uncommon splendour with which, in his 
own and his brother’s name, he exhibited' the 
Roman, games of the theatre, the circus, and the 
amphitheatre. More than twenty years after¬ 
wards, when the courtiers nf Diocletian repre¬ 
sented to their,frugal sovereign the fame and po- 

" Vopiscus in Hilt--August, p. 253,254. Eutrpjgps, ix. 19. 
Victor Junior. The reign of Diocletian indeed wee so long and prps- 
peroua, that it must have been very unfavourable to the reputation of 
. Carious. 
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■polarity of his munificent predecessor, be ac- chap. 
knliwledged, that the reign of Carinus had in- ,_ xll :. i , 
cfced been a reign of pleasure 89 . But this vain 
prodigality, which the prudence of Diocletian 
-might justly despise, was enjoyed with surprise 
and transport by the Roman people. The oldest 
of the citizens, recollecting the spectacles of 
former days, the triumphal pomp of Probug 
or Aurelian, and the secular games of the 
emperor Philip, acknowledged that they were 
all surpassed by the superior magnificence of 
Carinus 84 . 

The spectacles of Carinus may therefore be spectacles 
best illustrated by the observation of some parti- 01 
culars, which history has condescended to relate 
concerning those of his predecessors. If we con¬ 
fine ourselves solely to the hunting of wild beasts, 
however we may censure the vanity of the design 
or the cruelty of the execution, we are obliged to 
confess, that neither before nor since the time 
of the Romans, so much art and expence have 
ever been lavished for the amusement of the 
people 85 . By the order of Probus, a great quan¬ 
tity of large trees, torn up by the roots, were 
transplanted into ,the midst of the circus. The 
spacious and shady forest was immediately filled 
with a thousand ostriches, a thousand stags, a 


« Vopiscw in Hist. August, p. S54. He calls him Carus. bill the 
sense is sufficiently obvions, and the words were often confounded. 

« See Calphomius, Eelog. vii. 43. W. may observe, that the 
bif Probus were Still recent, and that the poet is seconded 

BT TbT phhraopher Montaigne (Essaii, L iii. 6.)P V « a ' -e, 7i u * 
and lively view of Romm magnificence in these spectacles. 
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CffAP. thousand fallow deer, and a thousand wild boars; 

^ _1 , . and all this variety of game was abandoned\to 
the riotous impetuosity of the multitude. ' The 
tragedy of the succeeding day consisted in the 
massacre df an hundred lionty an equal number 
ofidionesies, two hunched leopards, antKthree 
hundred bears 86 . The collection prepared by 
the younger Gordian for his triumph, and which 
his successor exhibited in the secular games, was 
less remarkable by the nnmber than by the singu¬ 
larity of the animals. Twenty zebras displayed 
their elegant forms and variegated, beanty to the 
eyes of the Roman people 87 . Ten elks, and as 
many camelopards, the loftiest and most harmless 
creatures that wander over the plains of Sarma- 
tia and /Ethiopia, were contrasted with thirty 
African byaeftas, and ten Indian tygers, the most 
implacable savages of the torrid zone. The un¬ 
offending strength with which Nature has en¬ 
dowed the greater quadrupeds was admired in 
the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus of the Nile 88 , 
and a majestic troop of, thirty-two elephants 89 . 
While the populace gazed With stnpid wonder on 

“ Vopiscusin Hist. August, p. *40. 

r They are called Onagri ; bat the number is too inconsiderable 
fix stare wild-esses. Capet (de Elephantis Exercitat. ii. 7 .) has 
prosed from Oppian, Dion, and an snonymouaGreek, that zebras 
had been seen at Rome. They were brought from some island of 
the ocean, perhaps' Madagascar. 

“ Carinas gave an hippopotamus (see Cslphum. Edog. sit. 66 .). 

In the latter spectacles, I do not recollect any crocodiles, of which 
Augustus once exhibited thirty-six.—Dion Cassius, I.JWp. 781 . 

" Capitolin. in Hist. August, p. 161,'16& We are hot acquainted 
with the animals whom he calls arduteanta, sbme Mild argolantu, 
athers agrioleonlm : both corrections are scry nugatory. 
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tbe splendid show, the naturalist might indeed chap. 
observe the figure and properties of so many dif-, * 11 
•ft vent species, transported from every part of the 
.ancient world into the. amphitheatre of Rome. 
-Butthisaecidental benefit, which science might 
derive s fromfolly, is sorely insufficient to justify 
such a wanton abuse of the public riches. There 
occurs, however, a single instance in the first 
Pi»ic war, in which the senate wisely connected 
this amusement of the Multitude with the interest 
of the state. A considerable number of elephants, 
taken in the defeat of the' Carthaginian army, 

• were driven throngh the eircus by a few slaves, 
armed only with blunt javelins*'. The useful 
spectacle served to impress the Roman soldier 
with a just contempt for those unwieldy animals; 
and be no longer dreaded to enconnter them in 
the ranks of war. 

The bunting or exhibition of wild beasts was The «m- 
conducted with a magnificence suitable to a 1 ' u>eaue ' 
people who styled themselves the masters of the 
world; nor was the edifice appropriated to that 
entertainment less expressive of Roman great¬ 
ness. Posterity admires, and will long admire, 
the awful remains of the amphitheatre of Titos, 
which so well deserved the epithet of Colossal” 1 . 

It was a building, of an elliptic figure, five hun¬ 
dred and sixty-four feet in length, and four 
hundred and sixty-seven in breadth, founded 
on fourscore arches, and rising, with fouj suc¬ 
cessive orders of architecture, to the height of 
• 

“ Pita. Hk^Nstor. »iii. 6. from the *nn*l* of Pirn. 

" See Mafia, Verone IUoitnta, p. if. h i, c. t 
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one hundred and forty feet 93 . The outside of 
the edifice was encrusted with marble,.andVde- 
corated with statues. The slopes of the vast 
concave, which formed the inside, were filled 
and surrounded with sixty or eighty rows of 
seats, of marble likewise, covered with cushions, 
and capable of receiving with ease above four¬ 
score thousand spectators 93 . Sixty-four vomi¬ 
tories (for' by that name the doors were very 
aptly distinguished) poured forth the immense 
multitude ; and the entrances, passages, and 
stair-cases, were contrived with sue!) exquisite 
skill, that each person, whether of the senato¬ 
rial, the equestrian, or the plebeian order, ar¬ 
rived at his destined place without trouble or 
confusion 9 *. Nothing , was omitted which, in 
any respect, could be subservient to the con¬ 
venience and pleasure sbf the spectators. They 
were protected. from the sun and ram by an 
ample canopy, occasionally drawn over their 
beads. -The air was continually refreshed by the 
playing of fountains, and profusely impregnated 
by the grateful scent of aromatics. In the'centre 

* Maifei, 1. ii. c. Si. , The height nireiy much.-cxaggerated by 
the ancients. It reached almost to the hearens, according to Calphur- 
nitia (Eclog. vii. S3.), and surpassed the ken of human sight, accord¬ 
ing to Amtnianus Marcelliuus (xri. 10.) Yet how trifling to the 
great pyramid of Egypt, which rites 400 feet perpendicular 1 

" According to different copies of Victor, we mad 77,000, or 
87,000 spectators; bat Mallei (I. ii. c. 12.) find; rbotp on the open 
teaufqr no more than 34,000. .Tttenunainder were contaioed in 
the upper covered galleries. . .. t ' 

* See Mafti, 1. ii. c. 5—IS. ’H».ttllSjli|$S[ rety JBBcult subject 
with all possible clearness, and like an architect, atwell as an anti¬ 
quarian. 
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&F the edifice, the arena, or stage, was strewed chap. 
with the finest sand, and successively assumed the . 
most different forms. At one moment it seemed 
to*rise ont of the earth, like the garden of the 
-HeBperides, and was afterwards broken into the 
rocks fcnd taverns of Thrace. The subterraneous 
pipes conveyed an inexhaustible supply of water; 
and what had just before appeared a level plain, 
might be suddenly converted, into a wide lake, 
covered with armed vessels, acid replenished with 
the monsters of the deep 95 . In the decoratiou of 
these scenes, the. Roman emperors displayed their 
wealth and liberality; and we read on various 
occasions, that the whole furniture of the amphi¬ 
theatre consisted either of silver, or of gold, or of 
amber**. The poet who describes the games of 
Carious, in the character of a shepherd, attracted 
to the capital by the fame of their magnificence, 
affirms, that the nets designed as a defence against 
the wild beasts, were of gold wire; that the 
porticoes were gilded, and that the belt or circle 
which divided the several ranks of spectators from 
each other, was studded with a precious Mosaic 
of beautiful stones 97 . 

In the midst of this glittering pageantry, the a.d. m 
emperor Carinas, secure of his fortune, enjoyed Scpli **' 

” Calphurn. Eclog. vii. 64. 78 . Time lines ere carious, and the 
whole Eclogue has been of infinite use to Maflei. Calphurnius, at 
well as Martial (see his first book), was a poet; but when they <!c 
scribed the amphitheatre, they both wrote from their own senses, 
and to those of the Romans. 

• ■ Consult Plin. Hist Natur. xxxiii. 16 . xxxvii. it. 

* Balten.es getnmis, en inlita porticos auto 
Ccrtadm radiant, Ice. Calphum. rii. 
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chap, the acclamations of the people, the flattery of his 
, courtiers, and the songs of the. poets, who,, for 
want of a more essential merit, were reduced tpf 
celebrate the divine graces of his person 96 . -In. 
the same hour, bnt at the distance of nine hundred, 
miles from Rome, his brother expired /and a 
sudden revolution transferred into the bands of a 
stranger the sceptre of the house of Caros®. 

Numerian sons of Carus never saw each other after 

with the their father’s death., The arrangements which 
their new situation required, were probably de¬ 
ferred till the return of the younger brother to 
.Borne, where a triumph was decreed to the 
young emperors, for die glorious success of the 
Persian war 100 . It is uncertain whether they 
intended to divide between them the adminis¬ 
tration, or the provinces, of the empire; but it 
is very unlikely that. their union would have 
proved of any long duration. The jealousy of 
power must have been inflamed by the oppo¬ 
sition of characters. In the most corrupt of 
times. Carious was unworthy to live: Numerian 
deserved to reign in a happier period. His 
. affable manners and gentle virtues secured him, 
as soon as they became known, the regard and 
affections of the public. He possessed the ele- 

“ Et Martis Totem et Apollibu cue putavi, says Calphurnius: 
but John Milala, who bud perbap*teen piotures of Carinas, describes 
him as thick, short, and white, tom. i. p. 405. . „ 

- " With regard to the time when these Roman games were cele¬ 
brated, Scaliger, Salmasius, and Coper, hare given themselves a great 
deal of tpoubie to perplex a very dear subject." 

m Neunesianus (in the Cynegetieons) teems Wjtttticipate in hit 
.fancy that auspicious day. 
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gimt accomplishments of a poet mid orator, chap. 
which dignify as well as adorn the humblest and ^ 
the most exalted station. His eloquence, how¬ 
ever it was applauded by the senate, was formed 
,^-yiot so much on the model of Cicero, 89 on that 
of the'modern declaimers; but in an age very 
far from being destitute of poetical merit, he 
contended for the prize with the most celebrated 
of his contemporaries, and still remained the 
friend of his rivals; a circumstance which evinces 
either the goodness of his heart, or the superiority 
of his genius 101 . But the talents of Numerian 
were rather of the contemplative than of the 
active kind. When his father’s elevation reluc¬ 
tantly forced him from the shade of retirement, 
neither his temper nor his pursuits had qualified 
him for the command of armies. His constitu¬ 
tion was destroyed by the hardships of the Per¬ 
sian war; and he had contracted, from the beat 
of the climate 10 ', such a weakness in his eyes, 
as obliged him, in the course of a long retreat, 
to confine himself to the solitude and darkness of 
a tent or litter. The administration of all affairs, 
civil as well as military, was devolved on Arrius 
Aper, the Praetorian prefect, who, to the power 
of his important office, added the honour of 
being father-in-law to Numerian. The Imperial 

m He won all the crowns from Nemesianus, with whom he 
vied in didactic poetry. The aerate erected a rattle to thtJson of 
C»ru», With a very ambiguous inscription, " To the moat powerful 
ofhrators.” See Vopiscua in Hist. August, p. SSI. • 

» A more natural cause, at least, than that assigned by Vopiscus 
(Hist A'ugust p. S 51 .), incessantly weeping for hit faOwr'* death. • 
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chap, pavilion was strictly guarded by his most trusty 
. . adherents; mid daring many days, Aper delivered 

to the army tfie supposed mandates of their iii- 
visible sovereign 105 . .. 

Death of *It was not till eight months after the death of- 
Numerian. Cana, that the Roman army, returning by slow 
marches from the banks of tbe Tigris, arrived 
on those of the Thracian Bosphorus. The le¬ 
gions halted at Chalcedon in Asia, while the 
court passed over to Heraclea, bn the European 
sidefrf tbe Propontis 1 ®*. But a report soon cir¬ 
culated through the camp, at first , in secret whis¬ 
pers, and at length in loud clamours, of the em¬ 
peror’s death, and of the presumption of his 
ambitious minister, who still exercised the sove¬ 
reign power in the name of a prince who was no 
more. The impatience of the soldiers could not 
long Support a state of suspense. With rode 
curiosity; they broke into the Imperial tent, and 
discovered only the corpse of Numerian"®. The 
gradual decline of his health might have induced 
them to believe' that his death was natural; but 
the concealment was interpreted as an evidence 
of guilt, and the measures which Aper had taken 
to secure his election, became the immediate 

“ In the Persian'^yar, Aper was suspected of a design to betray 
Cants. Hist, August.'p. 250. 

. 1 * ■ We are obliged to the Alexandrian Chronicle, p. 274. for the 
knowledge of the time and place where DiocletUn was elected 
empefor. 

. ** Hist August, pi 851. Eutrop.ix.B8. Hieronym. in Chron. 
According to these judicious writers, the' death of Niunerian was dia- . 
covered by the stench of his dead body. Could no arotpatics be 
found in the imperial household ! 
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occasion of his ruin. Yet, even in the transport chap. 
of their rage and grief, the troops observed a ^ 
Vgalar proceeding, which proves how firmly ^ 
discipline had been re-established by the martial 
successors of Gallienus. A general assembly of 
the army was appointed to be held at Chalcedon, 
whither Aper was transported in chains, as a 
prisoner and a criminal. A vacant tribunal was 
erected in the midst of the camp, and the gene¬ 
rals and tribunes formed a great military council. 

They soon announced to the multitude, that their A.D. m. 
choice had fallen on Diocletian, commander of Kilcuonot 
the domestics or body-guards, as the person the llu: ™>i*- 
most capable of revenging and succeeding their Sw.*’ 
beloved emperor. The future fortunes of the 
candidate depended on the chance or conduct of 
the present hour. Conscious that the station 
which he had filled, exposed him to some suspi¬ 
cions, Diocletian ascended the tribunal, and rais¬ 
ing his eyes towards the Sun, made a solemn 
profession of his own innocence, in the presence 
of that all-seeing Deity* 06 . Then, assuming the 
tone of a sovereign and a judge, he commanded 
that Aper should be brought in chains to the 
foot of the tribunal. “ This man,” said he, 

“is the murderer of Numerian;” and, without 
giving him time to enter on a dangerous justi¬ 
fication, drew his sword, and buried it in the 
breast of the unfortunate prefect A charge 
supported*by such decisive proof, was admitted 
without contradiction, and the legions, with re- 


"* Aurel. Victor. Eutropius, ix. SO. Hieronym. an Chron. 
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chap, peated acclamations, acknowledge the jtutice and 
■ , authority of the eipperar Biocletitm 1 ® 

Defend Before we enter npon the memorable reign <jf 
Carinas, that prince, it will be prefer topnniahand dis¬ 
miss the unworthy brother of Numerian. Ca¬ 
rinas possessed aims and treasnres sufficient to 
support his legal title to the empire. Bnt his 
personal rices overbalanced every advantage of 
birth aad situation. The most faithful servants 
of the father despised the incapacity, and dreaded 
the cruel arrogance, of the son. The hearts of 
the people were engaged in favour of his rival, 
and even the senate was inclined to prefer an 
usurper to a tyrant. Hie arts of Diocletian 
inflamed the general discontent; and the winter 
was employed in secret intrigues, and open pre- 
D. *85. parations for a civil war. In the spring, the 
May ' forces of the East and of the West encountered 
each other in the plains of Margus, a small city 
of Msesia, in the neighbourhood of the Danube 108 . 
The troops, so lately returned from the Persian 
war, had acquired their glory at the expence of 
health and numbers, nor were they in a condi¬ 
tion to contend with the unexhausted strength of 
the legions of Enrope. Their ranks were broken, 
and, for a moment, Diocletian despaired of the 
purple and of life. Bnt the . advantage which 

Vopiscus in Hilt. August. p. S42. The reason why Diocletian 
killed Aptr (a wild bear), was founded on a prophecy and a pun, as 
foofchai they are well known- 

“ Eutropius narks its situation very accurately ; it was between 
the Mons Aureus .and Viminiacum. M. d'Anrille (Geographic 
Ancienne, tom. i. p. 301.) placet Margus at Kutolati in Senna, a 
little below Bdgtade and Senaendria. 
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Carinas had obtained by the Tabor of his soldiers, chap. 
he quickly lost by the infidelity of his officers. A 
tribune, whose, wife he had seduced, seized the 
opportunity of revenge, and by a single blow 
extinguished civil discard in the blood of the 
adulterer ” 9 

'* Hist. August, p. 254. Eutropius, ix. SO. Aurelius Victor. 

Victor in Epitome. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

The Reign of Diocletian and his three Associates, 
Maximan, Gal&ius, and Constantius.—General 
Re-establiskment of Order and Tranquillity .— 
The Persian War, Victory, and Triumph.—The 
new Form of Administration.—Abdication and 
Retirement of Diocletian and Maximian. 

-HAP. As the reign of Diocletian was more illnstrions 
_ J, / than that of any of his predecessors, so was his 
ierauo n birth more abject and obscnre. The stnmg claims 
:ter of of merit and of violence had frequently superseded 
JXssJs! the ideal prerogatives of nobility; but a distinct 
line of separation was hitherto preserved between 
the free and the servile part of mankind. The 
parents of Diocletian had bear slaves in the house 
of Anulinus, a Roman senator; nor was he him¬ 
self distinguished by any other name, than that 
which he derived from a small town in Dalmatia, 
from whence his mother deduced her origin 1 . It is, 
however, probable, that his father obtained the 
freedom of the family, and that he soon acquired 
an office of scribe, which was commonly-exer- 

1 Eutrop. ix. 19. Victor iu Epitom. The town seems to have 
been properly called Doclia, from a small tribe of Illyrians (see Cel- 
lariuB, Geograph. Antiqua, fom. i. p. 393 .) > and the original name 
of the fortunate slave was probably Ooclea; he first lengthened it to 
the Grecian harmony of Diodes, and at length to the Roman majesty 
of Diocletianus. He likewise assumed the Patrician name of Vale¬ 
rius, and it is usually given him fay Aurelius Victor." 
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tised by persons of bis condition 3 . Favourable 
oracles, or rather the consciousness of superior 
■merit, prompted his aspiring son to pursue the 
.profession of arms and the hopes of fortune; and 
it would be extremely carious to observe the 
gradation of arts and accidents which enabled 
him in the end to fulifil those oracles, and to dis¬ 
play that merit to-the world. Diocletian was 
successively promoted to the government of Mse- 
sia, the honours of the consulship, and the im¬ 
portant command of the guards of the palace. 
He distinguished his abilities in the Persian war; 
•and, after the death of Numerian, the slave, by 
the confession and judgment of his rivals, was 
declared the most worthy of the Imperial throne. 
The malice of religions zeal, whilst it arraigns 
the savage fierceness of bis colleague Maximum, 
has affected to cast suspicions on the personal 
courage of the emperor Diocletian’. It would 
not be easy tO’persnttde Us of the cowardice of a 
soldier of fortune, who acquired and preserved 
the esteem of the legions, as. well as the favour 
of so many warlike princes. Yet even calumny 
is sagacious enough tb discover and .to attack 
the most vulnerable, part. The valonr of Dio¬ 
cletian was never found inadequate to his duty, 
or to the occasion; bat he appears not to have 

* See Daeier on the sixth satire of the second book of Horace. 
Comeh Nepos^in Vit. Emnen. c. I. 

* Lactamius (or whoever was the author of the little tfeati«> ■ 
De Mortibus PerseentorumJ accuses Diocletian of timidity in two" 
plkoes, c. 7,8. Ib chap. 9; buoys of him, "eratiu omni ttynultu 
meiiculosus el snimi disjeettx 1 ' 

VOt. II. 1 
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CHAP. But the motives of his conduct, as well as the 
object of his choice, were of a very different 
nature from those of bis admired predecessor ■, 
By investing a luxurious youth with the ho¬ 
nours of the purple, Marcns had discharged a 
debt of private gratitude, at the expence, in¬ 
deed, of the happiness of the state. By asso¬ 
ciating a friend and a fellow-soldier to the 
labours of government, Diocletian, in a time 
of public danger, provided for the defence both 
of the East and of the West. Maximian was 
born a peasant, and, like Aurelian, in the ter¬ 
ritory of Sirmium. Ignorant of letters \ care¬ 
less of laws, the rusticity of his appearance and 
manners still betrayed in the moBt elevated for¬ 
tune the meanness of his extraction. War was 
the only ait which he professed. In'*a long 
course of service, he had distinguished himself 
on every frontier of the empire; and though 
his military talents were formed to obey 
rather than to command, though, perhaps, he 
never attained the skill of a consummate ge¬ 
neral, he was capable, by his valonr, con¬ 
stancy, and experience, of executing the most 

sion to a great deal of learned wrangling. 1 have folfcwetl M. dp 
Tillcmont (Histone dee Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 500—505.), who has 
weighed the several reasons and difficulties with hit scrupulous accu¬ 
racy. - 

7 In an oration delivered before him (Panegyr. Vet. ii. 8.) Ma- 
mertinus expresses a doubt. Whether Iris hero, in imitating the con-* 
duct qf Hannibal and Scipio,.had ever heard of their names. ^From 
thence we may fairly infer, that Maximum was more desirous of be¬ 
ing considered as a soldier than as a man oflettets: and it is in this 
manner that we can often translate the laqguagebfflattery into that 
of truth.' 
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arduous undertakings. Nor were the vices of CHAP. 
Maximian less usefnl to bis benefactor. In- 
sensible to pity, and fearless of consequences, be 
was the ready instrument of every act of cruelty 
which the policy of that artful prince might at 
once suggest and disclaim. As soon as a bloody sa¬ 
crifice had been offered to prudence or to revenge, 
Diocletian, by bis seasonable intercession, saved 
the remaining few whom he had never designed 
ta punish, gently censured the severity of his 
stern colleague, and enjoyed the comparison of 
a golden and an iron age, which was univer¬ 
sally applied to their opposite maxims tof go¬ 
vernment. Notwithstanding, the difference of 
their characters, the two emperors maintained, 
on the throne, that friendship which they had 
contracted in a private station. The ,haughty . 
turbulent spirit of Maximian, so fatal after¬ 
wards to himself and to the public peace, was 
accustomed to respect the genius of Diocle¬ 
tian, and confessed the ascendant of reason 
over brutal violence 8 . From a motive either 
of pride or superstition, the two emperors 
assumed the titles, the -one of Jovius, the 
other of Herculius. Whilst the motion of 
the world (such was the language of their 
venal orators) was maintained by the all-see¬ 
ing wisdom of Jupiter, the invincible arm of 

Lactantius rie M. P. c. 8. Aurelius Victor. As amcftig the 
Panegyrics, we find orations pronounced in praise of Maximian, and 
otUers which flatter his adversaries at his expenoe, we derite some 
knowledge ■from .the contrast. 
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CHAP. Hercules purged the earth from monsters and 
. . tyrants 9 . . * „ 

Aisocia- But even the omnipotence of Jovius' and Her- 
. Csraa < j[ > tw ° culius was insufficient to sustain, the weight’of - 
2“ the public administration. The prudence of 
tianiiaa. Diocletian discovered, that the empire, assailed 
March 2 ?* OB every side by the barbarians, required on 
every Bide the presence of a great army, and of an 
emperor. With this view, he resolved once 
more to divide his unwieldy power, and with 
the inferior title of Ceesors, to confer on two 
generab of approved merit an equal share of the 
sovereign authority 10 . Galerius, sumamed Ar- 
mentarius, from hi#original profession of a herds¬ 
man, and Constantins, who from his pale com¬ 
plexion had acquired the denomination of Chlo- 
rus 11 , wprte the two persons inyested with the 
second honours of the Imperial purple. In 
describing the country, extraction, and man¬ 
ners of Hercnlius, we have already delineated 
those of Galerius, who was often, and not im¬ 
properly, styled the younger Maximian, though, 
in many instances both of virtue and ability, he 
appears to have possessed a manifest superiority 
over the elder. The^ birth of Constantins was 

* See thesecond and third Panegyrics, particularly ill S. 10.14. 
but it would be tedioui to copy the diffuae and affected expressions 
of their false eloquence. With regard to the titles, consult Aurel. 
Victor, Lsetantius de M. P. e. ss. ' Spanhejm de Usu Nomisma- 
tum, &c. Dissertat xii. 8. 

* Aurelius Victor, Victor in Epitome. Eutrop.ix.SS. Lac- 
taut. de M. P. e. 8. Hieronyiu. inChron. 

" It it only among the modem Greeks that Tillemont can dia- 
corer his appellstionofChloru*. Ahyremarkahle' degree of pale- 
heaa aeems inconsistent witbtheraiieentiouedin Panegyric, ?. 19 . 
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less obscure than that ofhis colleagues. Eutro- CHAP, 
piiils, his father, was one of the most consider-« 
able nobles of Dardania, and his mother was the 
•niece of the emperor Claudius 1 *. Although 
. the youth of .Constantius had been spent in arms, 
be was endowed with a mild and amiable dis¬ 
position, and the popular voice bad long since 
acknowledged him worthy of the rank which he 
at last attained. To strengthen the bonds of po¬ 
litical, by those of domestic, union, each of the 
emperors assumed the character of a father to 
one of the Cassars, Diocletian to Galerins, and 
Maximian to Constantius; and each obliging 
them to repudiate their former wives, bestowed 
his daughter in marriage on his .adopted son”. 

These four' princes distributed among them¬ 
selves the Wide extent of the Roman empire. 

The defence of Gaul, Spain 14 , and Britain, wasDepart- 
entrusted to Constantius: Galerins was sta- haunon"^ 
tioned on the banks of the Danube, as the of,h ' four 
safeguard of the Illyrian provinces. Italy and 
Africa were considered as' the department of- 
Maximian; and for his peculiar portion, Dio¬ 
cletian reserved. Thrace, Egypt, and the rich 
countries of Asia.- Every one was sovereign 

° Julian, the grandsonof Constant™, boasts that hit family was 
derived from the warlike Msesiana.. (disopogon, p. 34a The Dar- 
daniant dwelt on the edge of Maeit. 

u Galerins married Valeria, the daughter of Diocletian; if we 
speak with strictness, Theodora, the wife of Constantius, eras daughter 
only to the wife of Maximian. Spanheim Disaertat. xi. 2. 

. u This division agrees srith that of theiiwrprefectures j jet there 
it some reason todoubtwhfcther Spain wu not a province of Maxi¬ 
mian. See Tillemont, tom. if. p. S17- 
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CHAP, within his own jurisdiction; but their united 
t authority extended, over the whole monarchy, 
and each of them was prepared to assist his 
colleagues with his counsels or presence. .The 
Caesars, in their exalted rank, revered the 
majesty , of the emperors, and the'three younger 
princes invariably acknowledged, by their gra¬ 
titude and obedience, the common parent of 
their fortunes. The suspicious jealousy of power 
found not any place among them ; end the sin¬ 
gular happiness of their union has been compared 
to a chorus of music, whose, harmony was regu¬ 
lated and maintained by the skilful hand of the 
first artist 15 . , 

This important measure was not carried jnto 
execution till about six years after the associa¬ 
tion of Maximian, and that interval of time 
had not been destitute of memorable inci¬ 
dents.. But we have preferred, for the sake 
of perspicuity, first to describe the more. per¬ 
fect form of Diocletian’s government, and 
afterwards to relate the actions of his reign, 
following rather the natural order of the 
events, than the dates of a very doubtful 
chronology. 

. D. 287. The first exploit of Maximian, though it is 
usants of mentioned in a few words by our imperfect 
'* uI - writers,-deserves, from its singularity, to be re¬ 
corded ^ jn a history of human m anners - He 
suppressed the peasants of (Saul, who, undew the 


tries of 
rents. 


u Jutian in Caiaatib.. p. 3-16. SpanheimVnotes to the French 
MHhlin, p. IS*. 
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appellation of Bagaudffi’ 6 ,- had risen in a general chap. 
insurrection; very similar to those, which in the , 
fohrteeatb century successively afflicted both 
■Fiance and England 17 . It shonld seem, that 
very many of those institutions, referred by an 
easy solution to the feudal system, are derived 
from the Celtic barbarians. When Caesar sub¬ 
dued the Gauls, that great nation was already 
divided into three orders of men; the clergy, the 
nobility, and the common people. The first 
governed by superstition, the second by arms, but 
the third and last was not pf any weight or 
account in their public councils. It was very 
natural for the plebeians, oppressed by debt, or 
apprehensive of injuries, to implore the protec¬ 
tion of some powerfiil chief, who acquired over 
their persons and property the same absolute 
right as, among the Greeks and Romans, a 
master exercised over his slaves 1 ". The greatest 
part of the nation was gradually reduced into a 
state of servitude; compelled to perpetual labour 
on the estates of the Gallic nobles, and confined 
to the soil, either by the real weight of fetters, 
or by the no less cruel and forcible restraints of 
the laws. During the long series of troubles 
which agitated Gaul, from the feign of Gal- 

' M The general name of Bagouda (in the signification of Rebels) 
continued till the fifth century in Gaul. Sortie critics derive it from 
a Celtic word Bagtd,t tumultuous assembly. Scaligerad Euseb. 

Du Cange Glo&aar. A , 

» Chronique de Froissart, rol. i. c. 18S. ii. 73. 79- The mmU 
"flf Jiis story is lout in our best modem writers. 

“ Caesajr de Bell. Gallic, vi. 18. Orgetonx, the Helvetian, Could 
arm for his defence a body of ten thousand slaves. 
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CHAP. lienus to that ofDiodetian, the condition of these 
— s ervile peasants was peculiarly miserable; and 
they experienced at once the complicated tyranny 
of their masters, of the barbarians, of the soldiers, 
and of the officers of the. revenue 19 / 


re* Their patienee was at last provoked into de¬ 
spair. On every side they rose in multitudes, 
armed with rustic weapons, and with irresistible 
fury. The ploughman became a foot soldier, 
the shepherd mounted on horseback, the de¬ 
serted villages and open towns were abandoned 


to the dames, and the ravages of the peasants 
equalled those of the fiercest barbarians 90 . They 
asserted the natural rights of men, but they 
asserted 'those- rights with the most savage 
cruelty. The Gallic ^pbles, justly dreading 
their revenge, either took refuge in the forti¬ 
fied cities, or fled from the wild scene of anarchy. 
The peasants reigned without controul; and 
two of tbeir most daring leaders had the folly 
and rashness to assume the Imperial ornaments 91 . 
Their power soon expired at the approach of 
the legions. The strength of union and disci¬ 
pline obtained an easy victory over a licentious 
and chu- and divided multitude". A severe retaliation 
tisunent. wag inflicted C n the peasants who were found 
in arms: the affrighted remnant returned to 


■" Their opprestion sod miiery are acknowledged by Enmenias 
(Panegyr.vi. 8.); Galliai efleratas injurik. 

® PVnegyr.Vet.jt.-f. Aorelini Victor. 

■ -ffilianui and Amandin. We have medali coined by them; 
Goluiurm The». H. A. p. Ur. iai. 

“ Levibus prediu domwt. Entrap, ix. SO. 
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their respective habitations, and their unanc- chap. 
cessfol effort for freedom served only to con- , Xll j,' , 
firm their slavery. So strong and uniform is 
thfe current of popnlar passions, that we might 
almost venture, from very scanty materials, to 
relate the particulars of this war; but we are 
not disposed to believe that the principal leaders, 
rElianus and' Amandus, were Christians®, or 
to insinuate, that the rebellion, as it happened 
in the time of Luther, was occasioned by the 
abuse of those benevolent principles of Christ¬ 
ianity, which inculcate the natural freedom of 
mankind. 

Maximian had no sooner recovered Gaul from 
the hands of the peasants,, than he lost Britain Carausiua 
by the usurpation of Carausiua. Ever since the “ Britain ' 
rash but successful enterprise of the Frinks 
under the reign of Probns, their daring coun¬ 
trymen had constructed squadrons of light bri¬ 
gantines, in which they incessantly ravaged the 
provinces adjacent to the ocean®. To repel 
their desultory incursions, it was found neces¬ 
sary to create a naval power; and the judicious 
measure was prosecuted with prudence and 
vigour. Gessoriacum, or Boulogne, in the 
straights of the British channel, was chosen by 
the emperor for the station of the Roman fleet; 
and the command of it was entrusted to Carau- 

° The fat* reals indeed on eery alight authority, a life of St. Ba- 
bolinus, which it probably of the aeventh century. See Dfcehesnc 
- Scriptorea Her. Francicar. tom. i. p. 662 . 

* * Aurelitu Victor calls them Germans. Entropiut (is. Cl.) gives 
them the flame-of Sasoria. But Eonopiot Heed in the ensuing cen¬ 
tury, and seems to use the language of-hit own times. 
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chap, sius, a Menapian of the meanest origin®, but who 
, , had long signalized his skill as a pilot, and his 
valour as a soldier. The integrity of the new 
admiral corresponded not with his abilities. 
When the German pirates sailed from their own 
harbours, he connived at their passage, bnt he 
diligently intercepted their return, and appro¬ 
priated to his dwn‘ use an ample share of the spoil 
which they had acquired. The wealth of Caransius 
was, on this occasion, very justly considered as an 
evidence of his guilt; and Maximian had already 
, given orders for his death. But the crafty Meiia- 
pian foresaw and prevented the severity of the 
emperor. By his liberality he had attached to his 
fortunes the fleet which he commanded, and se¬ 
cured the barbarians in his interest. From the 
port" of Boulogne he sailed over to Britain, per¬ 
suaded the legion, and the auxiliaries which 
guarded that island, to embrace his party, and 
boldly assuming, with the Imperial purple, the 
title of Augustus, defied the justice and the arras 
of his injured sovereign®. 

Import- When Britain was thus dismembered from the 
Britain em P* re > lts importance was sensibly felt, and its 
loss sincerely lamented. The Romans celebrated, 

55 The *hrec expressions of Eutropius, Aurelius Victor, and ■ 
Eunienius, "vilissime natus," “ Batavie alumnus,” and “ Mena pi® 
civis,” give us a very doubtful account of the birth of Caransius. 
Dr.Stukely, however (Hist, of CarauShw, p. 62 .), chusesjo make 
him a dative of St. David's^ and a prince of the blood royal of 
Britain. The former idea he had found in Richard of Cirencester,.- 
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and perhaps magnified, the extent of that noble CHAP, 
island, provided on every side with convenient . 
harbours ; the temperature of the climate, and 
the fertility of the soil, alike adapted for the 
production of corn or of vines; the valuable 
minerals with which'it abounded; its rich pas¬ 
tures covered witj|) innumerable flocks, and its 
woods free from wild beasts or venomous ser¬ 
pents. Above all, they regretted the large 
amount of the revenue of Britain, whilst they 
confessed, that such a province well deserved to 
become the seat of an independent monarchy' 7 . 

During the space of seven years, it was possessed Power of 
by Carausius; and fortune continued propitious Carau,1U! ' 
to a rebellion supported with courage and abi¬ 
lity. The British emperor defended the fron¬ 
tiers of bis dominions against the Caledonians of 
the North, invited, from the continent, a great 
nmnber of skilful artists, and displayed, on a 
variety of coins that are still extant, his taste 
and opulence. Born on the confines of the 
Franks, he courted the friendship of that for¬ 
midable people, by the flattering imitation of 
their dress and manners. The bravest of their 
youth he enlisted among his land or sea forces; 
and, in return for their useful alliance, he com- 
inunicated.to the barbarians the dangerous know- 

» Panegyr.Vet. v. 11. vii, g. The orator Eumenim wished to 
exalt the glorj of the herb (Constantius), with the importance of the 
conquest. Notwithstanding our laudable partiality for our, native 
country, it it difficult to conceive, that, in the beginning of the fourth 
Asttiuy, England deserved all these commendations. A pentury 
and half lyfore, it hardly paid its own establishment. SjfcAppian 
in Proodbi. 
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CHAP, ledge of military and naval arts. Carausius still 
X11 ‘- preserved the possession of Boulogne and the ad- 
' — ^ W jacent country. His fleets rode triumphant in 
the channel, commanded the mouths of the 
Seine and of the Rhine, ravaged , the coasts of 
the ocean, and diffused beyond the columns of 
Hercules the terror of. his name. Under his 
command, Britain, destined in a future age to 
obtain the empire of the sea, already assumed 
its natural and respectable station of a maritime 
power 58 . 

A.D.889. By sensing the. fleet of Boulogne, Carausius 
jedgedby bad.deprived bis master of the means of pnrsnit 
the other aw | revenge.. And when, after a vast expence 
of time and labour, a new armament was 
launched into the. water 59 , the Imperial troops, 
unaccustomed to that element, were easily baffled 
and defeated by the veteran sailors of the usurper. 
Ibis disappointed effort was soon productive of a 
treaty of peace. Diocletian and his colleague, 
who justly dreaded the enterprising spirit of 
Carauaius, resigned to him the sovereignty of 
Britain, and reluctantly admitted their, perfidious 
servant to a participation of the Imperial ho- 


■ As a great number of medal, of Carausius are still preserved, 
he is become a very favourite object of antiquarian curiosity, amt . 
every circumstance of his life and actions has been investigated with 
sagacious accuracy. Dr.Stnkely in particular has devoted a large 
volume to the British emperor. 1 have used his materials, and're¬ 
jected most of hit fanciful conjectures. 

“ Vtbten Mamertinui pronounced his first panegyric, the naval 
preparations of Maxiuiari were completed; mid the orator presagwf 
an assured victory. His silence in the 'second p anegy ric, might' 
alone iqBta us that the expedition had not auoceedeSr 
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Hours”. - But the adoption of the two Caesars ’chap. 
restored new vigour to tlie Roman arms; and. ^ 11 ^ . 
while tiie Rhine was guarded by the presence of 
Maximian, his brave associate Constantins as¬ 
sumed the conduct of the British war. His first 
enterprise was against the important place of 
Boulogne. A stupendous mole, raised amiss the 
entrance of the harbour; intercepted all hopes of 
relief. The town surrendered dter an obstinate A. D. 292. 
defence; and a considerable part of the naval 
strength of Carausius fell into the hands of the 
besiegers. During the three years which Con¬ 
stantins employed in preparing a Beet adequate to 
the conquest of Britain, he secured the coast of 
Gaul, invaded the country of the Franks, and 
deprived the usurper of the assistance of those 
powerful allies. 

Before the preparations were finished, Con- A. D. 294 
stantius received the intelligence of the tyrant’s Hls Jealh 
death, and it was considered as a sure presage of 
the approaching victory. The servants of Ca¬ 
rausius imitated the example of treason, which 
he had given.' He was murdered by his first 
minister Allectus, pnd the assassin succeeded to 
his power and to. his danger. But he possessed 
not equal abilities, either to exercise the one, 
or to repel the other. He beheld, with anxious 
terror, the opposite shores of the continent, al¬ 
ready filled with arms,., with troops, and with 

* Aureliui Victor, Eutropius, and the medals {Pax Aigg.) in- 
tbsm us of this temporary reconciliation; though I will not presume 
(as Dr. St li kely .h as done, Medallie History of Carausius, p. 86, ice.) 
to insert* the identical articles of the treaty. 
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vessels; for Constantins j»idv% piradnhtly dfe 
‘ Tided his forces, hej^iglrt ■ 'Iike«s^R i divide 

A. b. 296. the atteatipn an 4 |j^»taoce of the ':■■ The 

of Britain at ™ c * »#• *t length made, by the principal squa- 
itorim' tIroD> whicll > onder the command of the prefect 
Asdepiodatus, an officer of distinguished merit, 
had been assembled in the,month of the Seine. 
So imperfect m those times was Hie. art of navi- 


gatidn, that orators bare celebrated the daring 
courage of the Romans, who. ventured to set 
sail with a .side-wind, and. on a stormy day. 
The weather proved fayourable to their enter¬ 
prise. Under the cdaier of a thick fog, they es¬ 
caped the fleet ^f AUectus, . wBih had been 
stationed off tliO lale of Wight to: ‘receive tbem, 
landed ur eafety on aome part of the western 
coast; : apd convinced die Britons, that a su¬ 


periority of naval strength will not always pro- 
tect tlmir country from, a foreign invasion. As- 
clepiodatus had. no . sooner disembarked the 
Imperial troops,, than,he set fire to his ships; 
and/ as. the' .expedition proved. fortunate, his 
heroic Conduct. was; universally admired. The- 
usurper, bad^ posted himself ,near London, to 5 
expect the formidable attack of Constantius, 
who cointnanded .Ui person the fleet of Bou¬ 
logne! but the descent, of, a newt enemy re¬ 
quired his immediate presence in the West. 
He performed this long march in so precipitate 
a manner, that be encountered the wholevforce 
of the'prsefect with a small body of harassed and 
disheartened troops. the engagement was soon 
terminated, by the total dtfeat antT'death of 
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Ci* : at4 if^las often. hap- chap. 
afthis great island; and ■ , . 

f on the shores of Kenti 


.he- found thr.m. edireired ?rith d|lfedient subjects, 
Tm rpiirfafasttloil^'6W and unanimous; 
and the nfmes cSf the conqueror may induce 
ns to believe, that ffi&r sincerely rejoiced in 
a revolution, wbich> after a separation of ten 


years# restored Britain to the body of the Roman 
‘ Britain baddone butdomestic enemies to Defence of 

a \ ' ■ v« ,v ' , • . tne iron* 

dread; and as loj^-iis .thet-governors preserved tiers, 
their fidelity, ^ andc'tfce t^is .thejr discipline, . 
theifmnrsions of thd:nam savages of Scotland 
or Ireland cwtld never materially affect the 
safety of the province. The peace of the con- - 
tineiHu- and the defence : of the principal rivers 
which bounded the entire, tfere objects of far 
greater difficulty and importance. The policy 
of Diocletian, which inspired the councils of his 
associates, provided for the,.public tranquillity, 
by encouraging a spirit of dissension among the 
barbarians, and by strengthening .the fortifica¬ 
tions of the Roman Hmit. : ; In the East be ; fixed 
a-line of<camps from Egypt to'tbe, Perslin do¬ 
minions, and, ftM-^very camp, be ; instituted an 
adequate number of stationary troops, command¬ 
ed by their respectiWa oflicers, and supplied with 
every kind of drra^ froin the new arsenals which 
he had foriqpd at Antioch, Emesa,: and, Dfljnai- 


- With regard to the recorerj rf^oan^ We obtain a fcnr bints 
from AureUoi Victor andEotropitu. >, ■ • 

vnr. ti. X 
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chap. cns®. Nor was the precaution of the emperor 
. _ X ^ij . Jess watchful against the well-known valour of 
the barbarians of Europe. From the mouth of 
the- Rhine to that of the..Danube, the ancient 
camps, towns, and. citadels, were diligently re¬ 
established, and, in the most exposed places, new 
ones were skilfully constructed *, the strictest 
vigilance was. introduced among the garrisons of 
the frontier, and. every expedient was practised 
that could render the .long,,; chain of fortifica¬ 
tions firm and impenetrable^. A barrier so 
respectable was seldom violated, and the bar- 
. barians often turned against each other their dis- 
Disstn- appointed rage, The Goths, the Vandals, the 
barbarians! Gepidae, the Burgundians,the Alemanni, wasted 
each other’s strength by destructive hostilities, 
and whosoever vanquished, they vanquished 
the enemies of Rome. The subjects of Diocle¬ 
tian enjoyed die bloody spectacle, and congra¬ 
tulated each other, that the mischiefs of civil 
war were now experienced only by the bar¬ 
barians”. 

Conductor Notwithstanding the policy of Diocletian, it 
the einpe- wag impossible to:, maintain an' equal and undis- 
turbed tranquillity. during a reign of twenty 

. ■ John Matda, in Chrsn. Antiochen. tom. t. p. 408, 400. 

Zoaim. 1. i. p. 3. That partial historian seems to celebrate the 
vigilance of Diocletian, with a design of expoaing the negligence of 
Constantine; we. may, however, listen to an. orator, “ Nam'quid 
“.ego alarum et cohortiuiu cestra percenseam, toto Rheni et Istri et 
“ Euphratia limite reatituta." Panegyr. Vat. iv. 18. ■ v 

* Ruuut omnes in sangttinem suuto pOpuli, quibus non contigit 
esse Romanis, obstinatseque feritatii pcenas nunc sponte persolrunt. 
Panegyr. Vet. iii. 16, Mamertinus illustrates the fgct,.l>y the exam¬ 
ple of almost all the nations'of the world. 
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years, and along a frontier of.many hundred miles, chap 
S ometimes the barbarians suspended their do-, 
mestic animosities, and the relaxed vigilance of 
the garrisons sometimes gave a passage to their 
strength or dexterity.. Whenever the provinces 
were invaded, Diocletian conducted himself with 
that calm dignity which be always aflected or 
possessed; reserved his presence for such occa¬ 
sions as were worthy of his interposition, never 
exposed his person or reputation to any unneces¬ 
sary danger, ensured his success by every means 
that prudence could suggest, and displayed, with 
ostentation, the, consequences of his victory. In 
wars of a more difficult nature, and more doubt¬ 
ful event, he employed the' rough valour of 
Maximian; and that faithful soldier was content 
to ascribe his L own victories to the wise couuBels 
and auspicious influence of bis benefactor. But Valent of 
after the adoption of the ,two Caesars, the em- sa r 9 , 
perors themselves retiring to a less laborious 
scene of action, devolved on their adopted sons 
the defence of the Danube and of the Rhine. 

The vigilant Galerius was never reduced to 
the Necessity of vanqnishing an army of bar¬ 
barians on the Roman territory” The brave 
and active Constantins delivered Gaul from a 
very furious inroad, of the Alemanni; and his 
victories ofLangijes and Vindonissa appear to 
have been actions of considerable danger and 

* He complained, though not with the strictest tenth; “ Jam 
fluysseannos quindecim in quit us, in Illyrico, ad ripant Danujrii re- 
legatus cumjpntibua bari»t»luctaKt," Lactaot. deM.P.c. 18. 
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chap. pent. As he traversed the open country with a 
X111 ' , feeble guard, he was encompassed on a sodden by 
the superior multitude of the enemy. He re¬ 
treated with difficulty towards Langres; but,-in 
the general consternation, the citizens refused to 
open their gates, and' the wounded prince was 
drawn up the wall by the means of a rope. 
But, on the news of his distress, the Roman 
troops hastened from all sides, to his relief, and 
before the evening he had satisfied his honour 
and revenge b; the slaughter of six thousand 
Alemanni 56 . From the monuments of those 
times, .the obscure traces of several other victories 
over the barbarians of. Sarmatia and Germany, 
might possibly be, collected; bo^-the tedious 
search would not be rewarded eitherwrjjtb amuse¬ 
ment or with instruction. 

Treatment -The conduct which the emperor Erebus had 
blriL 1 *'" adopted in the disposal of the vanquished, was 
imitated by Diocpian «fd.his associates. The 
captive barbarians, exchanging death for slavery, 
were distributed among the provincials, and 
assigned to those districts (in • Gaul, the ter¬ 
ritories of "Amiratt, Beauvais, Cambray, Treves, 
Langres, and. IVoyes, are particularly specified* 7 ) 
which had been .depepulated- by the calami¬ 
ties;'of war. They were usefully employed as 
shepherds and husbandmen, Iwijwere.,denied the 

v in theGreek teitofEuipbiui, were»d lix thttuaed, a num- 
btr wiiinhT h|»« pKleiTed totfce*ixty thouand of Jerome,,Or* 
un; Eutropiui, andhu GM traraUwrP^aniua. 

"iPsiiegyr. Vet.»«. ». 
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exercise of arms, except when it was fou^LCHAP. 
expedient to enrol them in the military sendee? ; M . 
Nor did the emperors refuse the property of 
lands, with a less servile tenure, to such of the 
barbarians as solicited the protection of Rome. 

They granted.a settlement to several colonies 
of the Carpi, the Bastarns, and the Sarmatians; 
and, by a dangerous indulgence, permitted 
them in some measure to retain their national 
manners and independence 38 . Among the pro¬ 
vincials, it was a subject of flattering exultation, 
that the barbarian, bo lately an object of terror, 
now cultivated their lands, drove their cattle to 
the. neighbouring fair, and contributed by * his 
labour, to Jfee, public plenty. They congratulated 
their mastels^ on- the powerful accession of sub¬ 
jects andTpdiers; but they forgot to observe, 
that multitudes.'ofasecret enemies, insolent from 
favour, or desperatefrombppression, were intro¬ 
duced into the heart of theetnpire 39 . 

While the Cssars exercised their valour on ^" of ni 
the banks of the Rhine and, Danube, the pre- Egypt, 
sence of the emperora was required on the 
southern confines of the Roman world. From 

* There was a settlement ofthe Sarmatians in the neighbourhood 
of Treses, which seems to have been deserted by those laay Barba- 
riant: AusoniuS spealti of them in his. Moselle; 

. Unde iter ing^ediens nemorosa per avia solum, 

, Et nulla homerii spectans vestigia cultus 

. f ...... . ._ 

Arvaque Sauromatim Doper metata colonis. • • 

Inhere was a town of the CarpUn the Lower Mssia. ^ 

*» See the rhetorical eahltatipn of Eumenius. Pawgyi. *u. 9 . 
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A.D.296. 
Jondoct 
if Diode- 
iau in 


« e Nile to Mount Atlas, Africa was in arms. A 
nfederacy of five Moorish nations issued from 
their deserts to invade the peaceful provinces" 
Julian had assumed the purple at Carthage 41 ., 
Achillens at Alexandria, and even the Blemmyes, 
renewed, or rather continued, their incursions 
into the Upper Egypt. Scarcely any circum¬ 
stances have been preserved of the exploits of 
Maximian in the western parts of Africa; but 
it appears by the event, that the'progress of his 
arms was rapid and decisive, that he vanquished 
the fiercest barbarians of Mauritania, and that he 
removed them from the mountains, whose inac¬ 
cessible strength had inspired their inhabitants 
with a lawless Confidence; and habituated them 
to a life of rapine and violence 44 . Diocletian, on 
his aide, opened the campaign in Egypt by 
the siege of Alexandria, cut off the aqueducts 
which conveyed the waters of the Nile into 
every quarter of that immense city", and ren¬ 
dering his camp impregnable to the sallies of 
the besieged multitude, he. pushed his reiterated 
attai&.’Withcaution and vigour. After a. siege 
of eight months', Alexandria, wasted by the sword 

J • Scafigei (Atfltnadven, ad’J^b.$. S4.S.) (fccides in his nsual 
manner, Hut the Quinque gentiani, dr live African nations,.were the 
- fire great cities, the Pentapolis of the inoffensive province of Cyrene. 

•After hip defeat, Julian stabbed himself with a dagger, and im¬ 
mediately leaped into the flames. Victor ia Epitome. 

-.•cl V Tu ferocjsaimos Mauritania popiilos inaccessis moathiin jugis 
et naturali ^sidnitione, fldentes, expugnaiti, recepfii, transtajisti. 
Panegyr. ;V^et. yi. a, , . ] -T/W‘-. 

,J Jiee the description ofAteundria, ia Hirtius de Bel. Aleian- 
drin,c. 5. • ’ $*:.■ ’•' 
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mid by fire, implored the clemency of the con- chap. 
qneror; bnt it experienced the frill extent of hig\ 
severity. Many tbonsands of the citizens perish¬ 
ed. in a promiscuous slaughter, and there were 
few obnoxious persons in Egypt who escaped a 
sentence either of death, or at least of exile 4 *. 

The fate of Busiris and of Coptos was still more 
melancholy than that of Alexandria; those proud 
cities, the former distinguished by its antiquity, 
the latter enriched by the passage of the Indian 
trade, were utterly destroyed by the arms and 
by the severe order of Diocletian 45 . The cha¬ 
racter of the Egyptian nation, insensible to kind¬ 
ness, but extremely susceptible of fear, could 
alone justify this excessive rigour. The seditions 
of Alexandria had often affected the tranquillity 
and subsistence of Rome itself. Since the usurp¬ 
ation of Firmus, the province of Upper Egypt, 
incessantly relapsing into rebellion, had embraced 
the alliance- of the savages of /Ethiopia. The 
number of the Blemrayes, scattered between 
the island of Meroe and the Red Sea, was very 
inconsiderable, their disposition was unwarlike, 
their weapons rude and inoffensive 46 . Yet in 
the public, disorders these barbarians, whom anti- 

“ Eutrop. ix. £4. Ortwins, vii. 25. John Malela in Cbron. 

Antioch, p. 409, 410. Yet Eumenius assures us, that Egypt was 
pacified by the clemency of Diocletian. . . 

“ Eusebius (in Chron.) places their destruction several years 
sooner, and at*a time when Egypt itself was in » state of rebellion 
against the Romans. 

•."'Strabo, 1. xvii. p. 1. 17*. Pomponiua Mela, 1. L c. 4^ His 
words are curious, “ Jntra, si credere libet, via homines magisque 
" semifeii j'HEjppanes, et Blmmyet, et Satyri." 
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CHAP, quity, shocked mtMhe Comity of thdr figure, 

. ^ rir ’ , had almost excluded from^thb human-species, 
presumed to rank themselves among the enemies 
of Rome*- Such had been the unworthy allies, 
of the Egyptians; and while the attention of the 
state was engagedin more Serious wars, their 
vexatious inroads might again harass the . repose 
of the province. With a view of opposing to the 
Blemmyes a suitable adversary, Diocletian per¬ 
suaded the Nobats, or people of Nubia, to remove 
from their ancient'habitations in the deserts bf 
Libya, and resigned to them an extensive but 
unprofitable territory above Syene and the cata¬ 
racts of the Nile, with the stipulation, that they 
should ever respept had guard the frontier of die 
empire. The treaty.’long subsisted; and till the 
establishment of {Skrifitiaoity introduced stricter 
notions of religious Worship, it was <annually rati¬ 
fied by a solemn ( it : fice in the isle of Elephan¬ 
tine, in which ;the Romans, as well as the barba¬ 
rians, adpred the same visible or invisible powers 
of the universe?, ' 

At the Saline time, that Diocledstt chastised the 
past crimes o£the.Egyptians^ be provided for their 
future safety drid happinessfry many wise regula¬ 
tions, which Were confirtbed'*nd enforced under 
the succeeding reigns?. . One itery remarkable, 
edict, which .he published, instead of being con- 
■ • ■. ’'•* ■ 

* Ausussese iotenie (oitpnx et prarbeare artha Romany ■ 

* 'See ProCopiurde Belj* J|jnic. 1. i. c. 19. 

•Ht fixed the publicailOTWace of corn for the people of Alex¬ 
andria. at two rmUiani of mejimai} about four hundred thousand 
quarters. Cftron. Paschal, p; *76. . Ptw»p. Hut Arcati, 7 . Sfi. 
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derated as tbeeffect of jealous tyranny, deserves chap. 
to be applauded as an act of prudence and hu-, 
inanity. He caused a diligent inquiry to be madeHesupT 
for all the ancient books which treated of the 
“ admirable art of making gold and silver, and a,ch 5 ™S'- 
“without pity committed them ,to the flames; 

“ apprehensive, as we are assured, lest the opu- 
“ lence of the Egyptians should inspire them with 
“ confidence to rebel against the empire®.’’ But 
if Diocletiad had been convinced of the reality of 
that valuable art, far from extinguishing the me¬ 
mory, he would have converted the operation of 
it to the benefit of the public revenue. It is 
much more likely, that his good.sense discovered 
to him the folly of such magnificent pretensions, 
and that he was desirous of preserving the reason 
and fortunes of his subjects from die mischievous 
pursuit. It may be remarked, that these ancient Novelty 
books, so liberally ascribed to Pythagoras, to“^ s p ^ 
Solomon, or to Hermes, were the pious frauds th>l art - 
of more recent adepts,. The Greeks were inat¬ 
tentive either to the use or to die abuse of chy- 
mistry. In tBat immense register, where Pliny 
has deposited the discoveries, the arts, and the 
errors of mankind, there is hot the feast mention 
of the transmutation of metals; and the persecu¬ 
tion of Diocletian is the first, authentic event in 
the history of alchymy. The conquest of Egypt 
by the Arabs diffused that vain science over the 
globe. Congenial to the avarice of the human 
he&t, it was studied in China as in Enrope, with 

•a 

' » John Antioch, is E*e«p. Valeatn. p. BS4. ■ Suidat in Dio* 

detian. / * " i 
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chap, equal eagerness, and with equal success. The 
L , darkness of the wpdle ages ehsured a fiiyqnn y~ 
reception to.wery tde of Wonder, and the re¬ 
vival; of • fejjfmng gavd ’ fleWt iSfeqtet'to iiitope, jaM 
suggested .#§3e. spjScwus arts of deception. Pqi- 
. loBophy, with the aid of experieUce^has it length 
banished the study ofalchyray; and the present 
age, however desirous of riches, is content to seek 
them fay the!, humbler means aft^commerce and: 
industry 51 . : ■ - '■ 

. The reduction of Egypt was immediately fol~', 
lowed by the Persian war. . It wait reserved for 
the reign of Diocletian to vanquish'that powerful 


The Per. 
sian war. 


nation, and to extort a coi 


from the sac~' 


Tiridates 
the Arme¬ 
nian. 


cessors of Artaxerxes, of the ..superior majesty of 
the Roman empire. ■. ... 

* We have; observes! nnderfjie reign of Valerian, 
that Armenia was snbdued by the perfidy and the 
arms of the Persians, and that, after the assassina¬ 
tion of Chosroes, his sOnJTiridqthS} the infant 
heir of the mouarchy, Was sivecl by the fidelity 
of his ftiends, ^id educated under the protection' 
of the emperor. Tiridates derived from his 
exile such advantages as he could never have 
obtained on'the throne of'AfnieniA; the early 
knowledge of adversity, of mankind, and of the 
Roman discipline. He signalized *Tbis. youth by 
deeds of valour, and displayed a matchless dex¬ 
terity, as' well as strength, in ^yery martial ' 
exercise, and even ib theless honourable contests 

" See a short history aod synfulation ofAlchymy, in the work* ' 
ol that philosophical compiler, La Mothe le Payer, tom i.D. 387—' 




were chap. 

i^&StlfiQn A. D. £ 82 . 


, ,. „ exerted in _ . 

factor Liciriius". That o$aer,; in.jb4^^ition 
which- occaiioned the-deatlT of PP^ra, wis'iex* 
pose# id tbfe most imminent d^ng*', and the en- 
raged soWiera^Were fqreragibeir w»finto his tent, 
when they were checked by the single arm of the 
Armenian prince. The gratitude of Tiridates 
contributed sopn afterwards to his restoration. 
Licioius was in. every station the friend and com¬ 
panion of Gfaierins, and the merit of Galerius, 
long, before he was. raised to the dignity of Caesar, 
had been knb&ottnd esteemed by Diocletian. In 
the third year of'that emperor’s reign, Tiridates 
was in vested with the kingdom of Armenia. The 
ustice of the measure was not leas evident than 
its expediency. It^was? tinge to rescue from.the 


usurpation of the Persian monarch an. important 
territory, wbfehi since the reign of Nero, had 
been always granted under the protection of the 
empire to' a younger branch of the house of 
Araaces 84 


* See the education and strength of Tiridates , in the Armenian 
history of Moses of Chorene, 1. ii. c. 7S. He could seise two wild 
bulls by the boms, and break them off With his hands, , 

’ “ If we give oredit to the younger Victor, who supposes that in 
the year 323, Lidnitts was only sixty years of age, lie could scarcely 
be' the same person as the patron of Tiridates; but we know from 
orach better authority (Euseb. Hist. Ebclesiast. 1. x. c. 8.), that 
Licinius was A that time in. the last period of old age: sixteen years ’ 
before, he is represented with grey hairs, and as the contempOraty of 
.^lerius. See Lactam, c. 82. Licitms. was probably teMfepljg* 
theyear*50, . „ 

M , Seethe sixty second and sixty-third books of Dion CasSius. 
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CHAP. When Tiridates-appeared on the frontiers Of 
.J 0 ”' , Armenia, be was received with an; unfeigned 
a. d. £86. traaspoit A& ioy and loyalty. During, .twenty. 
ndoITto" six yeart^fEe, donntry had experienced the 
^ e A ^*red and iippginary hardships of a foreign yoke., 
nia. The Persian moParchs adorned their new 
conquest with magnificent buildings; but those 
monuments ,had heen erected at the expence 
of the people, and, were abhorred as badges of 
State of the slavery. The apprehension of a revolt had in- 
eountiy. gpired the m 08 t rigorous precautions; oppres¬ 
sion had been aggravated by. insult, and the 
consciousness of the public hatred had been . 
productive of every measure ,that could render 
it still more, implacable. We have already re¬ 
marked the intolerant spirit of the Magian reli¬ 
gion. .-The . statues of, the deified kiDgs of 
Armenia, and the sacred images of the snn and 
moon, were , broke ip pieces by , ljbe. zeal of the 
conqueror; and the perpetual fire of Ortnnzd 
was kindled and preserved npotj an alter erected 
Revolt of on the sunpitof• Monpt Bagaypr®.. It was 
*'P“P !e natural, that' a people exasperated*. by so many 
nobles, injuries, should arm ‘with zeal in the cause of 
their independence, - their. religion,, and. their 
hereditary sovereign. The, torrent bore down 
every obstacle, and the Tersiapy gatrisons re¬ 
treated before its fury. The nobles of Ar- 

»■.ss"“ . .‘.s\ .* * • . 

, - ** Mpaes of Cborene. Hut. Armen. 1. it. e.7^. The eta tees bad 
been *e«sbd,by Velanecea, who reigned in ^naShia about ISO yean,, 
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mania flew to the standard of Tiridates, all chap. 
alleging their past merit, offering their fatnrc, 
service, and soliciting from the new .king those ■ ^ 
honours and rewards from which they had been 
excluded with disdain under the foreign govern¬ 
ment* 6 . The command of the army was be¬ 
stowed on Artavastles, whose father had saved 
the infancy of Tiridates, and whose family had; 
been massacred for; that generous action. The 
brother of Artavasdes obtained the government 
of a province. One of the first military dig¬ 
nities was conferred on the satrap Otas, a man. 
of singular temperance and fortitude, who pre¬ 
sented to the king, his sister* and a consider¬ 
able treasure, both of which, in a sequestered 
fortress, Otas had preserved from violation. 

Among the Armenian nobles appeared ait ally,Su>ryof 
whose fortunes are'too remarkable to pass un- Msm8n- 
noticed. His name was Mamgo, his origin was 
Scythian, and the horde which acknowledged 
his authority, had: encamped a very few years 
before , on the skirts of the Chinese empire* 8 , 
which at that time extended as far as the neigh- 

" The Armenian - nobility was numerous and powerful. Moses 
mentions many families which were distinguished.under the reign 
‘ ofValarsactt (1. li. 7.), and which still subsisted in his own time, 
about the middle of the fifth century. See the preface of his Edi- 
to». ; • i 

" She was named Chotroidbchta, and had not the atpatuhm like 
other women. (Hist. Armen. I. ii. c. 79.) I do not undentand the 
expremion. , 

“ In the Armenian History (I. ii. 78.), as well as in the Geogtaphjf 
; y (pVSti7.), China it called Zenia, orZenastan. It it characterised by 
the production of silk, by the opulence of the ehtirei, and, by iheit 
lore of fact, shore all the other nations of the earth. • 
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' chap, bonrhood of Sogd(woa®4 Hayi#g: iBcnnfed tfe 
‘J^ij . displeasure of bis paster, Mamgo, with bis fol¬ 
lowers', retired to the banks of the Oxus, and 
implored the protection of Sapor. The emperor, 
of China claimed the fugitive, and alleged the 
rights of sovereignty. The Persian monarch 
pleaded the kwsof hospitality, and with some 
difficulty avoided a war, bythepromise that he 
wouldbaniih Mamgo to the uttermost parts of 


' the West; a punishment, as he described it, not 
less 'dreadful than death itself. Armenia was 
chosen for the place of exile, and a large district 
was assigned to the Scythian horde, on which 
the; might flocks and herds, and re¬ 

move their encampment from one place to 
another, ttqcordiagito the different seasons of 
the year. They were employed to repel the 
invasion of- Tindates; but- their leader, after 
weighing the: obligations and injuries, which 
be. had- received from the Persian monarch, 
resolvbd ty abandon his party. The Armenian 
prince, -wbowitsweli acquainted with the merit 
as weft as jidWer of Mamgo, treated him with 
distinguished; respect; and, by "admitting him 
into his confidence, acquired a brave and iaitb- 

* -VtHMj, the first emperor of the seventh dynasty, who then 
reigned'lfi China^bail political transactions with Fergana,'a province 
of Sogdiana, and j8 said to. have received a Rorpapembassy (Histoire 
de» Huns, tom. i j), 3S,). . In those agps the Chinese kept a garrison , 
at Kirthgaj,, and one of their generals, about ,jhe tune of*Trpjan, 
marpMdaa At. as the Caspian Sea. VVithpegatd to the intercourse . 
between Chineantl theweatern countries,.acurious tnentoir of M. i 
4e Guigoes maybe consulted, in theAcaderpie des lnscrintionif, 
twit, xxii. iv $S5i, ■■■■■’ ' ‘ 
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fol servant, who contributed very effectually to chap. 
bis restoration 60 . t t 

For a while, fortune appeared to favour the The Pcrsi- 
enterprising valour of Tiridates. He not only a" monk" 
expelled the enemies of his family and country 
from the whole extent of Armenia, but in the 
prosecution of his revenge he carried his arms, 
or at least his incursions, into the heart of Assyria. 

The historian, who has preserved the name of 
Tiridates from oblivion, celebrates, with a de¬ 
gree of national enthusiasm, his personal prowess; 
and, in the true spirit of eastern romance, de¬ 
scribes the giants and the elephants that fell be¬ 
neath his invincible arm. It is from other inform¬ 
ation that we discover the distracted state of the 
Persian monarchy, to which the king of Armenia 
was indebted for some part of his advantages. 

The throne was disputed by the ambition of con¬ 
tending brothers; and Hormuz, after exerting 
without success the strength of his own party, 
had recourse to the dangerous assistance of the 
Wharintm who inhabited the batiks of the Cas¬ 
pian Sea 61 . The civil war was, however, soon 
terminated, either by a victory, or by a recon¬ 
ciliation; and Narses, who was universally ac¬ 
knowledged as king of Persia, directed his whole 


* Sec Hist. Armen. 1. ii. c. 81. 

« Ipsos Penas ipsumque Regem ascitis Saccis, et Russis, ct Gel- 
lis, petit Irately Orrnies. Panegyric. Vet. iii. 1. Tire Sacra were a 
nation of wandering Scythians, who encamped towards the ymrees 
of the Onus and the Jaxartes. The Gelli were the inhabitants of 
Gjhilan along the Caspian Sea, and whoso long, under the name of 
Dilemito^infestcd the Persian monarchy. See d’Herbelot, Biblio- 
thdque Orientals. 
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THE DECLINE AND TALL 
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force against the foreign eneroy.Tbe contest 
, then became too nneqtud; nor waif the. valour bf 
die hero able to withstand the power of the mo¬ 
narch. Tiridates, a second time expelled from. 
the throne of Armenia, once more took refoge 
in the court of the emperors. Narses soon re¬ 
established bis authority over the revolted pro¬ 
vince ; and londly complainingof the protection 
afforded by the Romans to rebels and lhgitives, 
aspired to the conquest of the East 62 . 

Neither prudence nor honour could permit the 
emperors to forsake the cause'of the Armenian 
king, and it was resolved to exert the' force of 
the empire in the Persian war. Diocletian, with 
the calm dignity which he constantly assumed, 
fixed his own station in the city of Antioch, from 
whence he prepared ■ and directed the military 
operations 6 ’. The conduct of the legions was 
entrnsted to the intrepid valour of Galerius, who, 
for that important purpose, was removed from the 
banks of the Danube to those of the Euphrates. 
He armies Booh encountered each other in the 
plains of Mesopotamia, and two battles were 
fought with various and doubtful success: but 
the third engagement was of a more decisive 


“ Moms of Chonskte'takes no notice of thii second revolution, 
which.,I have.been obliged to collect from a passage of Amtniaous 
MarCellinus 0. xxiii. c. 5.). Lactantiua speaks of the ambition of 
Narses, “ Cpneftatos domesticis exemplis avi sui Sapotis ad ocas- 
“ pandum oriehtetn magnii copiis inhiabat." De Moii. Peftecut. c. 9 . 

0 *We mgy readiljbelieye, that lactantiua ascribes to cowardice 
the cpnduct of Diocletian. Julian, in His oration, says, that he re. 
mained with all tile forces of the empire j a vet; hyperbolical de¬ 
pression, 
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nature; and the Roman army received a total CHAP, 
overthrow, which is attributed to the rashness of. 
Galerius, who, with an inconsiderable body of 
.troops, attacked the innumerable host of the 
Persians 6 *. But the consideration of the country 
that was the scene of action, may suggest another 
reason for his defeat. The same ground on 
which Galerius was vanquished, had been ren¬ 
dered memorable by the death of Crassus, and 
the slaughter of ten legions. It was a plain of 
more than sixty miles, which extended from the 
hills of Carrhie to the Euphrates; a smooth and 
barren surface of sandy desert, without a hillock, 
without a tree, and without a spring of fresh 
water 65 . The steady infantry of the Romans, 
fainting with heat and thirst, could neither hope 
for victory if they preserved their ranks, nor 
break their ranks without exposing themselves 
to the most imminent danger. In this situation 
they were gradually encompassed by the supe¬ 
rior numbers, harassed by the rapid evolutions, 
and destroyed by the arrows of the barbarian 
cavalry. The king of Armenia bad signalized 
his valour in the battle, and acquired personal 
glory by the public misfortune. He was pur¬ 
sued as far as the Euphrates; his horse was 
wounded, and it appeared impossible for him 
to escape the victorious euemy. In this extremity 
Tiridates embraced the only refuge which he saw 

“ Our fire aibreeiators, Eutropius, Festus, the two Victory and 
Orosius, ail relate the last and great battle; but Oroaiua ia the only 
oneswho speaks of the two fanner. 

The nature of the country is finely described by Plutarch, in the 
life of Crassus ; and by Xcuophon,in the first book of tire Anabasis. 
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CHAP, before him: be dismonnted and plunged into the 
, , stream. His armonr was heavy, the river very 

deep, and at those parts at least half a mile 
in breadth 60 ; yet sncb was his strength and 
dexterity, that be reached in safety the opposite 
bank®. With regard to the Roman general, we 
are ignorant of the circumstances of his escape; 
but when he returned to Antioch, Diocletian 
rece£ received him, not with the tenderness of a friend 
ocietian. and colleague, but with the indignation of an 
offended sovereign. The haughtiest of men, 
clothed in his purple, but bumbled by the sense of 
his fault and misfortune, was obliged to follow 
the emperor’s chariot above a mile on foot, and to 
exhibit, before the whole court, the spectacle of his 
disgrace 60 . 

As soon as Diocletian had indulged his private 
S®* 0 ™? resentment, and asserted the majesty of supreme 
*<££' power, he yielded to the submissive entreaties 
AD. 297 Caesar, and permitted him to retrieve his 

own. honour, as well as that of the Roman 
arms, In the. room of the nnwarlike troops 
of Asia , 9 which had most probably served in 
the first expedition, a second army was drawn 
from the veterans and new levies of the Illyrian 
frontier, and a considerable body of Gothic 


** See Fester's Dissertation in the second volume of the transla¬ 
tion of the Anabasis by Spelman; which I will venture to recom¬ 
mend as one Of the best versions extant • , t 

, ” Hist. Armen. L ii. c. 76 . 1 have transferred this exploit of 
llridates from an imaginary defeat to the real one of Galerius. 

".Ammian. Maicellin. 1. xiv. The mile, in the hands of Eu'ro- 
jnus (ix. 24.), of Festaas (c. 86.), and of Orosius (m 25.), easily ih- 
craaaed to seceml miles. 
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auxiliaries were taken into the Imperial pay 59 . CHAP. 
At the head of a chosen army of twenty-five, . 

thousand men, Galerius again passed the Eu¬ 
phrates ; but, instead of exposing his legions in 
the open plains of Mesopotamia, he advanced 
throfagh the mountains of Armenia, where he 
found the inhabitants devoted to his cause, and 
the country as favourable to the operations of 
infantry, as it was inconvenient for the motions 
of cavalry 70 . Adversity had confirmed the Ro- His victory 
man discipline, while the barbarians, elated by 
success, were become so negligent and remiss, 
that in the moment when they least expected it, 
they were surprised by the active conduct of 
Galerius, who, attended only by two horsemen, 
had with his own eyes secretly examined the 
state and position of their camp. A surprise, 
especially in the night-time, was for the most 
part fetal to a Persian army. “ Their horses 
“ were tied, and generally shackled, to pre- 
“ vent their running away; and if an alarm hap¬ 
pened, a Persian had his housing to fix, his 
“ horse to bridle, and his corslet to put on, be- 
« fore he could mount 71 .” On this occasion, the 
impetuous attack of Galerius spread disorder 
and dismay over the camp of the barbarians. A 
slight resistance was followed by a dreadful car- 


* Aurelias Victor. Jornandes de Rebus Geticis. c. SI. 

» Aurelius Victor says! *' Per Armenian) in hostes contendit, 
« que ferme sola, seu fadlior vincendi via est." He followed the era- 
duct of Trajan, and the idea of Julius C*sar. _ ( 

'h Xenophon’s Anabasis, 1. iii. For that reason the Persian ca- 
yalry encamped sixty stadia from the enemy. 
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CHAP. 

XIII. 


and beha¬ 
viour to 
hia royal 
captives. 


Negotia¬ 
tion lor 

peaee. 


nage, and, in the general confusion, the wounded 
, monarch (for Narees commanded his armies in 
person) fled towards the deserts of Media. His 
snmptnons tents, and those of his satraps, af- 
forded.an immense booty to the conqueror; and 
an incident is mentioned, which proves the rustic 
bat martial ignorance of the legions in the ele¬ 
gant superfluities of life. A bag of shining lea¬ 
ther, filled with pearls, fell into the hands of a 
private soldier; he carefully preserved the bag, 
but be threw away its contents, judging that 
whatever was of no use could not possibly be of 
any value”. The principal loss of Narses was 
of a much more affecting nature. Several of his 
wives, his sisters, and children, who had attended 
the army, were made captives in the defeat. But 
though the character of Galerius had in general 
very little affinity with that of Alexander, he 
imitated, after his victory, the amiable behaviour 
of the Macedonian towards the family of Darius. 
The wives and children of Narees were protected 
from violence and rapine, conveyed to a place of 
safety, and treated with every mark of respect 
and tenderness, that was due from a generous 
enemy, to their age, their sex, and their royal 
dignity”. 

While the East anxiously expected the deci¬ 
sion of this great contest, the emperor Diocletian, 

n The story i»'told by Ammianu,, 1. xxii. Instead* of racoon 
tome read ictiiun. 

" The Pertiani coafcued the Romeo raperiority in moral,, a, 
well a, in arm,. Eutrop. ix. 24. But thi, respect end gratitude of 
enemies is vyy seldom to be found in their own accounted 
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■Laving assembled in Syria a strong army of ob- chap. 
serration, displayed from a distance the resources. 
of the Roman power, and reserved himself for 
any future emergency of the war. On the intel¬ 
ligence of the victory, he condescended to ad¬ 
vance towards the frontier, with a view of mo¬ 
derating, by his presence and counsels, the pride 
of Galerius. The interview of the Roman princes 
at Nisibis was accompanied with every expression 
of respect on one side, and of esteem on the 
other. It was in that city that they soon after¬ 
wards gave audience to the ambassador of the 
Great King”. The power, or at least the spirit 
of Narses, had been broken by his last defeat; 
and he considered an immediate peace as the only 
means that conld stop the progress of the Roman 
arms. He dispatched Apharban, a servant who 
possessed his favour and confidence, with a com¬ 
mission to negociate a treaty, or rather to receive 
whatever conditions the conqueror should im¬ 
pose. Apharban opened the conference by ex- speech of 
pressing his master’s gratitude for the generous 
treatment of his family, and by soliciting the li- dor. 
berty of those illustrious captives. He celebrated 
the valour of Galerius, without degrading the 
reputation of Narses, and thought it no disho¬ 
nour to confess the superiority of the victorious 
Caesar, over a monarch who had surpassed in 

7 * jhe account of the negociation ii taken from the fragments of 
Peter the Patrician, in the Eacerpla Legationum published in the By. 
zantine Collection. Peter lived under Justinian; bat it is very evident, 
by the nature of his materials, that they ate drawn from the most au¬ 
thentic and respectable writers. 
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CHAP, glory all the princes of his race. Notwithstand- 

. . ing the justice of the Persian cause, he was em¬ 

powered to submit the present differences to the 
decision of the emperors themselves ; convinced 
as he was, that, in the midst of prosperity, they 
would not be unmindful of the vicissitudes of 
fortune. Apharban concluded his discourse in 
the style of eastern allegory, by observing that 
the noman and Persian monarchies were the 
two eyes of the world, which would remain im¬ 
perfect and mutilated if either of them should be 
put out. 

Answer of «It well becomes the Persians,” replied Ga- 
ieriu3,with a transport bf fury, which seemed to 
convulse his whole frame, “ it well becomes the 
“ Persians to expatiate on the vicissitudes of for- 
“ tune, and calmly to read us lectures on the 
“virtues bf moderation. Let them remember 
“ their own moderation towards the unhappy Va- 
“ lerian. They vanquished him by fraud, they 
“ treated him with indignity. They detained 
“ him till tiie list moment of his life in shame- 
" fill captivity, mid after his death they exposed 
“ his body to perpetual ignominy.” Softening, 
however, his tone, Galerius insinuated to the am¬ 
bassador, that it had never been the practice of 
the Romans to trample on a prostrate enemy; 
and that,, bn this occasiqn, they should consult 
their own dignity rather than the Persiqp merit. 
He dismissed Apharban With a hope, that Names 
would soon be informed on what conditions he 
might obtain, from the demenby, of the empe¬ 
rors, a lasting peace, and the restoration of his 
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Wives and children. In this conference we may chap. 
discover the fierce passions of Galerius, as well as, 
his deference to the superior wisdom and autho¬ 
rity of Diocletian. The . ambition of the former 
grasped at the conquest of the East, and had pro¬ 
posed to reduce Persia into the state of a province. 

The prudence of the latter, who adhered to the Modera- 
moderate policy of Augustus and the Antonines, 
embraced the favourable opportunity of termi¬ 
nating a successful war by an honourable and 
advantageous peace 75 . 

In pursuance of their promise, the emperors Conciu- 
soon afterwards appointed Sicorius Probus, one" 0 ”* 
of their secretaries , to acquaint the Persian court 
with their final resolution. As. the minister of 
peace, he was received with every mark of po¬ 
liteness and friendship; but, under the pretence 
of allowing him the necessary repose after so long 
a journey, the audience of Probus was deferred 
from day to day; and he attended the slow mo¬ 
tions of the king, till at length be was admitted 
to his presence, near the river Asprndus' 7 iu Me¬ 
dia. lire secret motive of Narses in this delay, 
bad been to collect such a military force as 
might enable, him'; though sincerely desirous of 
peace, to negociate with the greater weight 
and dignity. Three persons only assisted at this 
important conference, the minister Apbarban, 
the prefect of the guards, and an officer who had 

" Adeo Victor (a*j> Aurelius) nt ui Valerius, cujus nutu omnia 
g^rebabtur, abnulsset, Roroani fasces ip provihciam nqvSm fenetitur. 

Veram pah terrarom tamen nobis utiiior qaeuta. 
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chap, commanded on the Armenian frontier 76 . The 
. XII f’ , first condition proposed by the ambassador, is not 
at present of a very intelligible nature; that the 
city of Nisibis might be established for the place 
of mntnal exchange, or, as we shonld formerly 
have termed it, for the staple of trade, between the 
two empires. There is no difficulty in conceiving 
the intention of the Roman princes to improve 
their revenue by some restraints upon commerce; 
but us Nisibis was situated within their own do- 
. minions, and as they were masters both of the 
imports and exports, it should seem, that such 
restraints were the objects of an internal law, 
rather than of a foreign treaty. To render them 
more effectual, some stipulations were probably 
required on the side of the king of Persia, which 
appeared so very repugnant either to his interest 
or to his dignity, that Narses could not be per¬ 
suaded to subscribe them. As this was the only 
article to which he refused his consent, it was 
no longer insisted on ; and the emperors either 
suffered the trade to flow in its natural channels, 
or contented themselves with such restrictions, 
as it depended on their own authority to esta¬ 
blish. 

anH arti- As soon as this difficulty was removed, a so- 
dcsofthe ] emn peace was concluded and ratified between 
" the two nations. The conditions of a treaty so 
glorious to the empire, and so necessary to Persia, 

" He bad been governor of Sumium (Pet- Patricias io Excerpt. 
Legal: j». SO.). This province seems to be mentioned by Moses of 
Chorene (Glqgraph. p. 300.), and lay to die East of Mdunt Ararat. 
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May deserve a more peculiar attention, as the CHAP, 
history of Rome presents very few transactions t , 
of a similar nature; most of her wars having 
, either been terminated by absolute conquest, 
or waged against barbarians ignorant of the 
use* of, letters. I. The Aboras, or, as it is The Abo. 
called by Xenophon, the Araxes, was fixed as^f^’ 
the boundary between the two monarchies". between 

ny» . « . v t rw • the em- 

Ihat river, which rose near the ligris, was pires. 
increased a few miles below Nisibis, by the 
little stream of the Mygdonius, passed jfnder 
the walls of Singara, and fell into the Eu¬ 
phrates at Circesium, a frontier town, which, 
by the care of Diocletian, was very strongly 
fortified ,B . Mesopotamia, the object of so many 
wars, was ceded to the empire; and the Per¬ 
sians, by this treaty, renounced all pretensions 
to that great province. II. They relinquished Cessionof 
to the Romans five provinces beyond the Ti- v inces be- 
gris 79 . Their situation formed a very useful 5““^* 

17 By an error of the geographer Ptolemy, the position of Singara 
is removed from the Aboras to the Tigris, which may have produced 
the mistake of Peter, in assigning the latter river for the boundary, 
instead of the former. The line of the Roman frontier traversed, 
but never followed, the course of the Tigris. 

n Procopius de Edifices, 1. ii. c. 6. 

78 Three of the provinces, Zabdicene, Ananene, and Carduene, 
are allowed on all sides. But instead of the other two, Peter (in Ex¬ 
cerpt. Leg. p. 30.) Inserts Rehimene and Sophene. 1 have preferred 
Ammianus (I. xxv. 7.), because it might be proved, that Sophene was 
never in the hands of the Persians, either before the reign of Diocle¬ 
tian, or after tMht of Jovian. For want of correct maps, like those 
of M. d’Anville, almost all the modems, with Tillemont add Va- 
legus at their head, have imagined, that it was in respect to Persia, 
and not to Rome, that the five provinces were situate beyond the 
•Tigris. . 
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CHAP, barrier, and their natural strength was soon inj- 
1 P r0ve ^ b y art and military skill. Fonr of these, 
to the no?th of the river, were districts of obscure 
fame and inconsiderable extent; Intiline, Zabdi- 
cene, Arzanene, and Moxoene: but on the east of 
■ the Tigris, the empire acquired the large and 
mountainous territory of Carduene, the ancient 
seat of the Carduchians,who preserved for many 
ages their manly freedom in the heart of the des¬ 
potic monarchies of Asia. The ten thousand 
Greeks traversed their country, after a painful 
march, or rather engagement, of seven days; and 
it is confessed by their leader, in his incomparable 
relation of the retreat, that they suffered more 
from the. arrows of the Cardnchians, than from 
the power of the Great King®. Their posterity, 
the Curds, with very little alteration either of 
name or manners, acknowledged the. nominal 
Armenia, sovereignty of the Turkish sultan. III. It is 
almost needless to observe, that Tiridates, the 
faithful ally of Rome, was restored to the throne 
of his fathers, and that the rights of the Imperial 
supremacy were fully asserted and secured. The 
limits of Armenia were extended as far as the 
fortress of Sintha in Media, and this increase of 
dominion was not so much an act of liberality as 
of justice. Of the provinces already mentioned 
beyond the Tigris, the four first had been dis¬ 
membered by the Partbians from the .grown of 

" Xenophon's Anabasis, 1. iv. Their bows were three cubits iu 
length, their arrows two; they rolled down' stones that were each a 
waggon load. The Greeks found a great-many Tillages in that rude 
copntry. 
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Armenia 81 ; and when the Romans acquired the chap. 
possession of them, they stipulated, at the ex- . _^ ni ' 
pence of the usurpers, an ample compensation, j 
•which invested their ally with the extensive and 
fertile country of Atropatene. Its principal city, 
in the same situation perhaps as the modem 
Tauris, was frequently honoured with the resi¬ 
dence of Tiridates; and as it sometimes bore the 
name of Ecbatana, he imitated, in the buildings 
and fortifications, the splendid capital of the 
Medes®. IV. The country of Iberia was barren, Iberia, 
its inhabitants rude and savage. Bnt they were 
accustomed to the use of arms, and they separated 
from the empire barbarians much fiercer and more 
formidable than themselves. The narrow defiles 
of Mount Caucasus were in their hands, and it. 
was in their choice, either to admit or to exclude 
the wandering tribes of. Sarmatia, whenever a 
rapacious spirit urged them to penetrate into the 
richer climes of the South 83 . The nomination of 
the kings of Iberia, which was resigned by the 
Persian monarch to the emperors, contributed to 
the strength and security of the Roman power in 
Asia 81 . The EaBt enjoyed a profound tranquillity 


« According to Eutropins (vi. 9. as the text is represented by the 
best MSS.), the city of Tigtanocerla was in Artanene. The names 
and situation of the other three may be faintly traced. 

“ Compare Herodotus,:!, i. c. 97- with Moses Ghoronens. Hat. 
Armen. 1. ii. c. B4. and the map of Armenia given by hi. tutors. 

" Hiberi, locorum potentes, Caspia vii Sarmatam 
raptim effundunt. Tacit. Annal. vi. 34. See Strabon. Geograph. 

L Peter Patricius (in Excerpt. Leg. p. SO.) is the only writer who 

. mentions the Iberian article of the treaty. 
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chap, during forty years; and the treaty between the 
. X11 j' rival monarchies was strictly observed till the 
death of Tiridates; when a new generation, ani¬ 
mated with different views and different passions,, 
succeeded to the government of the world; and 
the grandson of Names undertook a long and 
memorable war against the princes of the house 
of Constantine. 

Triumph The arduous work of rescuing the distressed 
&S* empire from tyrants and barbarians had now 
been completely achieved by a succession of 
No». M. Illyrian peasants. As soon as Diocletian entered 
into the twentieth year of his reign, be cele¬ 
brated that memorable sera, as well as the suc¬ 
cess of his arms, by the pomp of a Roman 
triumph 89 . Makimian, the equal partner of his 
power, was his only companion in the glory 
of that day. The two Caesars had fought and 
-conquered, but the merit of their exploits was 
ascribed, according to the rigour of ancient 
maxims, to the auspicious influence of their 
fathers and emperors 86 . The triumph of Dio¬ 
cletian and Maximian was less magnificent, per¬ 
haps, than those of Aureliaii and Probus, but 
it was dignified by several circumstances of su¬ 
perior feme and good fortune. , Africa and 
Britain, the Rhine, the Danube, and the Nile, 
furnished their respective trophies; but the most 

“ Euseb. in Chron. Pagi ad annum. Till the'discovery of the 
treatise De Mortibus Persecutorum, it mi not certain that the tri¬ 
umph.and the Vicennalia were celebrated at the same time. e 
m At the'time of-the Vicennalia, Gaterius seems to have kept 
his station on the Danube. See Lactanu de M. P. c. 38. 
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distinguished ornament was of a more singular chap. 
nature, a Persian victory followed by an im- t 
portent conquest. The representations of rivers, 
mountains, and provinces, were carried before 
the Imperial car. The images of the captive 
wives, the sisters, and the children of the Great 
King, afforded a new and gratefol spectacle to the 
vanity of the people w . In the eyes of posterity 
this triumph is remarkable, by a distinction of a 
less honourable kind. It was the last that Rome 
ever beheld. Soon after this period, the emperors 
ceased to vanquish, and Rome ceased to be the 
capital of the empire. 

The spot on which Rome was founded, had k“g ab- 
been consecrated by ancient ceremonies and the empe- 
imaginary miracles. The presence of some god, a" m r ™ m 
or the memory of some hero, seemed to animate 
every part of the city, and the empire of the 
world had been promised to the Capitol The 
native Romans felt and confessed the power of 
this agreeable illusion. It was derived from 
their ancestors, had grown np with their earliest 
habits of life, and was protected, in some mea¬ 
sure, by the opinion of. political utility. The 
form and the seat of government were inti¬ 
mately blended together, nor was it esteemed 
possible to transport the one without destroying 

” Eutropiua (i*. S?.) mention! them aa a part of the triumph. 

At the pmaiu had been rettored to Nanet, nothing more than their 
images could be exhibited. 

« Livy gives us a speech of Camillus on that subject (v. 51—-55.), 
full of eloquence and sensibility, in opposition to a design of removing 
•the seat of government ftom Rome to the neighbouring city of Veii. 
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CHAP, the other®. But the sovereignty of the capital 
' was ^ daal, y ann *Wlated in the extent of con¬ 
quest ; the provinces rose to the same level, and 
die vanquished nations acquired the name and 
privileges, without imbibing the partial affec¬ 
tions, of Romans. During a long period, how¬ 
ever, the remains of the ancient constitution, 
and the influence of custom, preserved the 
dignity of Rome. The emperors, though per¬ 
haps of African or Illyrian extraction, respected 
their adopted country, as the seat of their 
power, and the centre of their extensive domi¬ 
nions. The emergencies of war very frequently 
required their presence on the frontiers; but 
Diocletian and Maximian were the first Roman 
princes who fixed, in time of peace, their ordi¬ 
nary residence in the provinces; and their 
conduct, however it might be suggested by pri¬ 
vate motives, was justified by very specious 
Their nsi- considerations of policy. The court of the 
Milan Bt em P eror °f the West was, for the most part, 
established at Milan, whose situation, at the foot 
of the Alps, appeared far more convenient 
than that of Rome, for the important purpose 
of watching the motions of the barbarians of 
Germany. Milan soon assumed die splendour 
of an Imperial city. The houses are described 
as numerous and well-built; the manners of 

“ Juliui Cesar was reproached with the intention of removing 
the empire to Ilium or Alexandria. See Sueton. in Cesar, e. 79. 
According to the ingenious conjecture of Le Ferre and Dacier, the 
third ode of the third hook of Hdmce was intended to divert Au¬ 
gustus from die execution of a similar design. 
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the people as polished and liberal. A circus, CHAP, 
a theatre, a mint, a palace, baths, which bore.J ^ 1 !' , 
the name of their founder Maximian; porti¬ 
coes adorned with statues, and a double cir¬ 
cumference of walls, contributed to the beauty 
of the new capital; nor did it seem oppressed 
even by the proximity of Rome 50 . To rival and Nico- 
the majesty of Rome was the ambition likewise 
of Diocletian, who employed his leisure, and 
the wealth of the East, in the embellishment 
of Nicomcdia, a city placed on the verge of 
Europe and Asia, almost at an equal distance 
between the Danube and the Euphrates. By 
the taste of the monarch, and at the expence 
of the people, Nicomedia acquired, in the 
space of a few years, a degree of magnificence 
which might appear to have required the la¬ 
bour of ages, and became inferior only to 
Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, in extent 
or populousness 91 . The life of Diocletian and 
Maximian was a life of action, and a consi- 

*> See Aurelius Victor, who likewise mentions the buildings 
erected by Maximian at Carthage, probably during the Moorish war. 

We shall insert some verses of Ausonius de Clar. Urb. v. 

Et Mediolani'mira omnia: copia rerum; 
lnoumerse culteque domusj facunda viiorum 
ingenia, et mores lasti, turn duplice mum 
Amplificata loci species; populique toloptas 
Circus; et indusi moles cuneata Theatri; 

Tempi}, Palatineque arces, opulensque M oncta, 

Et repo Hcrculei Celebris sub honore lavacri. 

CunAaque marmoreis ornata Peristyle signis j 
Mceniaque in valli formam dreumdata labro. 

Omnia quss magnis operant velut temula forum 
Excellunt: necjuncta premit vicinia Rom*. 

» Lactant. de M. P. c. IT. Iibanius, Orat, viii. p. S03. 
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chap, derable portion of it was spent in camps, or 
1 ' ’ n t ^ ieir 1° D £ an d frequent marches; but when¬ 

ever the public business allowed them any re¬ 
laxation, they seem to have retired with plea¬ 
sure to their favourite residences of Nicomedia 
and Milan. Till Diocletian, in the twentieth 
year of his reign, celebrated his Roman triumph, 
it is extremely doubtful whether he ever visited 
the ancient capital of the empire. Even on 
that memorable occasion his stay did not ex¬ 
ceed two months. Disgusted with the licen¬ 
tious familiarity of the people, he quitted Rome 
with precipitation thirteen days before it was 
expected that he should have appeared in the 
senate, invested with the ensigns of the consnlar 
dignity 0 *. 

Debase- The dislike expressed by Diocletian towards 
raentof ^ Rome and Roman freedom, was not the effect 
of th* k- of momentary caprice, but the result of the most 
fulfill policy. That crafty prince had framed a 
new system of Imperial government, which was 
afterwards completed by the family of Constan¬ 
tine; and as die image of the old constitution 
was religiously preserved in the senate, he re¬ 
solved to deprive that order of its small remains 
of power and consideration. We may recollect, 
about eight years before the elevation of Dio¬ 
cletian, the transient greatness, and the ambi¬ 
tious hopes, of the Roman senate. * As long as 
that enthusiasm prevailed, many of«tke nobles 

" Lactaat. de M. P. c. 17. On a similar occasion, Ammiaqus 
mentions the dicadlat plebis, as not very agreeable to an Imperial 
.ear. (Seel.atvi, c. 10.). 
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imprudently displayed their zeal in the cause of chap. 
freedom; and after the successors of Probns had . . 

withdrawn their countenance from the repub¬ 
lican party, the senators were unable to disguise 
their impotent resentment. As tbe sovereign of 
Italy, Maximian was entrusted with the care of 
extinguishing this troublesome, rather than dan¬ 
gerous spirit, and the task was perfectly suited 
to his cruel temper. The most illustrious mem¬ 
bers of the senate, whom Diocletian always 
affected to esteem, were involved, by his col¬ 
league, in the accusation of imaginary plots; 
and the possession of an elegant villa, or a well- 
cultivated estate, was interpreted as a con¬ 
vincing evidence of guilt 9 *. The camp of the 
Praetorians, which had so long oppressed, began 
to protect, the majesty of Rome; and as those 
haughty troops were conscious of the decline of 
their power, they were naturally disposed to 
unite their strength with the authority of the 
senate. By the prudent measures of Diocle¬ 
tian, the numbers of the Praetorians were in¬ 
sensibly reduced, their privileges abolished 94 , 
and their place, supplied by two faithful le- New bo- 
gions, of Illyricum, who, under the new*”° f J<v 
titles of Jovians and Herculians, were ap-viansaml 
pointed to perform tbe service of the Imperial | ian , 

w Lactantius accuse* Maximian of destroying fictis criminalioni- 
bus lumina senates (lit M. P. c. 8.). Aurelius Victor speaks very 
doubtfully of thofaith of Diocletian towards his friends. 

« Truncate vires urbis, imtninuto pnetoriaruro cohortium atque 
in armis vulgi numero. Aurelius Victor. Lactantius attribute, to 
G.fferiui the prosecution of tbe am® pla® ( c> *®0- 

v<Jl. ii. * M 
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guards 95 . But the most fatal though secret 
Wound, which the senate received from the hands 
of Diocletian and Maximum, was inflicted by 
the inevitable operation of their absence. As 
long as the emperors resided at Rome, that 
assembly might be oppressed, but it could 
scarcely be neglected. The successors of Au¬ 
gustus exercised the power of dictating what¬ 
ever laws their wisdom or caprice might sug¬ 
gest ; but those laws were ratified by the sanction 
of the senate. The model of ancient freedom 
was preserved in its deliberations and decrees; 
and wise princes, who respected the prejudices 
of the Roman people, were in some measure 
obliged to assume the language and behaviour 
suitable to the general and first magistrate of the 
republic. In the armies and in the provinces, 
they displayed the dignity of monarchs; and 
when they fixed their residence at a distance 
from the capital, they for ever laid aside the 
dissimulation which Augustus had recommended 
to his successors. In the exercise of the legis¬ 
lative as. well as the executive power, the so¬ 
vereign advised with his ministers, instead of 
consulting the great council of the nation. The 
name of the senate was mentioned with honour 
till the last period of the empire; .the vanity 

* They were old corps stationed in lllyrienm; and according to 
the ancient establishment, they each, consisted of lia; thousand men. 
They,had acquired much reputation by pie use of the pltmbata, or 
darts loaded with leap. £aeh soldier,carjned five of these, which he 
darted from, a considerable distance^ tjidtgreat strength and dexte¬ 
rity. See Vagetins, i. 17. 

( 
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of its members was still flattered with honorary chap. 
distinctions 06 ; bat the assembly which had . , 

so long been the source, and. so long tbe in¬ 
strument of power, was respectfully suffered to 
sink into oblivion. The senate of Rome, losing' 
all connection with the Imperial court and the 
actual constitution, was left a venerable bnt 
useless monument of antiquity on tbe Capitoline 
hill. , 

When the Roman prince had lost sight of the civil mi- 
senate and of their ancient capital, they easily P* rac ?” 
forgot the origin and nature of - their legal 
power. The civil offices of consul, of procon¬ 
sul, of censor, and of tribune, by the union 
of which it had been formed, betrayed to the 
people its republican extraction. Those mo¬ 
dest titles were laid aside 9 '; and if they still 
distinguished their high station by the appella¬ 
tion of Emperor, or Impeeator, that word was 
understood in a new and more dignified sense, and 
no longer denoted the general, of the Roman 
armies, but the sovereign of the Roman world. 

The name -of Emperor, which was at first 
a military nature,, was associated with another titles, 
of a nfore servile 'kind. The epithet of Do- 
minus, or Lord, in its primitive signification, 
was expressive, not of the authority of a prince 
over his subjects, or of a commander over his 

» S(» the Ttieodosiaa Code, 1. it tit. ii. with Godeftojr’t com- 

'b*$L the lSth dissertation inSpaohetu>’«e*e*Uent work di Usu 
NuitriMMtwn.; From medals, inscriptions, a" 1 biitoriani, he ex¬ 
amines Weij title sepswtdy, and traces it from Augustus to the 
mpmeoUif its disappearing. 
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iOTAP. soldiers,. butifijf t^ldespoti^power of a^ma&r 
ter over his./doinestic slaves®. Viewing it 
in that odioas light, it had been rejected 
with abhorrence; by the first Csesara. Their 
resistanceinsensiblybecame more feeble, and 
the name less, odious; till at length the style 
iff oar Lord and Emperor was riot only be¬ 
stowed by flattery, bat was regularly admitted 
into the laws and public monuments. Such 
lofty epithets were sufficient to elate and satisfy 
the most excessive vanity; and if the succes¬ 
sors of Diocletian still declined the title of 
King, it seems to have been the effect not so 
much of their moderation as of their delicacy. 
Wherever the Latin tongue was in use (and it 
was the language of government throughout 
the empire), the Imperial title, as it was pecu¬ 
liar to themselves, conveyed a more respect¬ 
able idea than,the name of King, which they 
must have shared with an hundred barbarian 
chieftains; or which, at the best, they could 
derive only from Romulus or from Tarquin. 
But the sentiments of the Bast were very dif¬ 
ferent from those of the West. Prom - the 
earliest period 1 of history, the sovereigns of Asia 
had . been celebrated in the Greek language by 
the title of Basileus, or King; and since it 
was considered as th^ first distinction among 

" Cu»P*negjr. «• 3- 4 *fc.j ipeaka of Deffinm with cm. 
ontna, atiyoosynxauto Tyrant, and opposite to Ptince. And the 
same “Pliny regularly girei that title' (in the tenth book of the epis- 
U«»? ja hjaftieod rather thenmatter.ftt TirtaonaTn j.n. Thi» 

•tnnp contradiction; pueilet the ooramentatort, who think, and the 
uaniiatoM, who can write. , 
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men, it was sooii employed by the servile provin- chap. 
dais of the East, in their humble addresses to the, 
Roman throne". Even the attributes, or at least 
the titles of the Divinitt, were usurped by Dio¬ 
cletian and Maximian, who transmitted them to 
a succession of Christian emperors"”. Such ex¬ 
travagant compliments,, however, soon lose their 
impiety, by losing their meaning; and' when the 
ear is once accustomed to the sound, they are 
heard with indifference as vague though exces¬ 
sive professions of respect. 

From the time of Augustus to that of Diode- Diocletian 

_ , ...... assumes 

tian, the Roman princes conversing m a familiar the dia- 
manner among their fellow-citizens, were sainted 
onlv with the same respect that was usually paid thePenian 

; . . . i ceremo- 

to senators and magistrates, lhexr principal n «i. 
distinction was the Imperial or military robe of 
purple; whilst the senatorial garment was marked 
by a broad, and the equestrian by a narrow, 
band or stripe of the same honourable colour. 

The pride, or rather the policy, of Diocletian, 
engaged that artful prince to introduce the 
stately magnificence of the court of Persia . He 
ventured to assntne the diadem,, an ornament de¬ 
tested by the Romans as the odious ensign of roy¬ 
alty, and the use of which had been considered 


" Sjneaius de H*gno; J?dtt. PetA»i P- 15 - I cm indebted for this 

quotation to the AbW de.Ia Bleteney.. . _ 

» Sw Vendale de CdiaeeWsBmiel P- 1« was cartomary 

for ttie emperdlstomeotionfra thepremble of]**! 

. jj—e emelei, fWc. x, Acoording to Tillemont, Gregory 

NaeittMo* coroplsint awt bitwrif of the l«o6i«H®. 
when it was practiced bf*nAri»q^p«KK. 
to See C_ A* ».U«i Nomuniat. Dm 


xii* 
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CHAP, as the most desperate act of the madness of 
, Caligula. It was no, more than a broad white 
fillet set with pearls, which encircled the empe¬ 
ror's head. The somptnons robes of Diocletian 
and his successors' were of silk and gold; and it 
is remarked with indignation, that even their 
shoes were studded with the most precious gems. 
the access to their sacred person was everyday 
rendered more difficult, by the institution of 
new forms and ceremonies. The avenues of the 
palace were strictly guarded by the various schools, 
as they began to be called, of domestic officers. 
The interior apartments Were entrusted to the 
jealons vigilance of the eunuchs; the increase 
of whose numbers and influence was the most 
infallible symptom pf the progress of despotism. 
When a subject was at length admitted to the 
Imperial presence, be was obliged, whatever 
might be bis rank, to fall prostrate on the 
ground, and to adore,, according to the eastern 
fashion, the divinity of his lord and master 10 *. 
Diocletian was a man of sense, who, in the course 
of private as Well as public life, had formed a 
just estimate both of himself and of mankind: 
nor is it easy .tO conceive, this in snbstilbting 
the manners of Persia to those of Rome, he 
was seriously actuated by sp mean i principle as 
that of vanity; '\He . himself, that an 

ostentation of splendOOr thd Wxurywould sub- 
dne ,the imagination of the * altitude; that the 

■ '• ■WAtfreiini Victor.' Eutropiatf bfy A / It appeara by the Pano- 
_ pyriiu, that the Homan* yewaoou reconciled ut the name and cere¬ 
mony of adopt tion. - - v . : . 
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Monarch would be less exposed to the rude li- chap. 
-<*ace of the people and the soldiers, as his per- , * 1U - 
son was secluded from the public view; and that ~ 
habits of submission would insensibly be pro¬ 
ductive of sentiments of veneration. Like the 
Modesty affected by Augustus, the state maintained 
by Diocletian was a theatrical representation; but 
it must be confessed, that of the two comedies, 
the former was of a much more liberal and manly 
character than the latter. It was the aim of the 
one to disguise, and the object of the other to dis¬ 
play, the unbounded power which the emperors 
possessed over the Roman world. 

Ostentation was the first principle of the new New form 
system instituted by Diocletian. The second was “tradM,”" 
division. He divided the empire, the provinces, ^ s ° ti A a ^ 
and every branch of the civil as well as military two c». 
administration. He multiplied the wheels of the “ l4 ‘ 
machine of government, and'rendered its ope¬ 
rations less rapid but more secure. Whatever 
advantages and whatever defects might attend 
these innovations, they must be ascribed in a very 
g^eat degree to the first inventor; but as the new 
frame of policy was gradually improved and com¬ 
pleted by succeeding princes, it will be more satis¬ 
factory to delay, the consideration of it till 
the season of its frill maturity and perfection 1M . 
Reserving, therefore, for the reign of Constan- 

m The innovation! introduced by Diocletian, aje chiefly deduced, 
let, from tome very itrong passages in Lactantiut; and, Sdlf, from 
fe new and various offices, which, in the-Theadooan code,'appear 
wbaady established in the beginning of the rrigo of Cosutuuihe. 
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CHAP, tine a more exact picture of the new empire, we 
. shall content ourselves with describing the prin¬ 
cipal and decisive outline, as it was traced by the 
hand of Diocletian. He bad associated three , 
colleagues in the exercise of the supreme power;:/ 
and as he-was convinced that the abilities of a 
single man were inadequate to the public de¬ 
fence, he considered the joint administration of 
four princes not as a temporary expedient, bat as 
a fundamental law of the constitution. It was his 
intention, that the two elder princes should be 
distinguished by the■ use of the diadem, and the . 
title of Augusti: that, as affection or esteem might 
direct their choice, they should regularly call to 
their assistance two subordinate colleagues; and 
that the Ceesars, rising in their turn to the first 
rank, should supply an . uninterrupted succession 
of emperors, The empire was divided into four 
parts. The East and Jtaly were ihe most ho¬ 
nourable, the Danube and the Rhine the most 
laborious stations. The former claimed the pre¬ 
sence of the Augusti, the latter were entrusted to 
1 the administration of the Casars. The strength 
of the legions Was. in the hands of the four part¬ 
ners of Sovereignty, mid the despair ' of sticces- 
sively vanquishing four formidable rivals, might 
intimidate the ambition-of an aspiring general. 
In their/civil government, the, emperors were 
supposed to ,exendse t^ undiinded; po^er of the 
moparclH- ajod their e^is,: inscribed 'with their 
. 'dMS';provinces, 

as promulgated by d’ if tntrtual councils and 
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the political nnion of the Roman world was gra- chap. 
dually dissolved, and a principle of division was, 
introduced, which, in the course of a few years, 
occasioned the perpetual separation of the eastern 
and western empires. 

. The system of Diocletian was accompanied I j?" ea5e 
with another very material disadvantage, which 
cannot even at present be totally overlooked; a 
more, expensive establishment, and consequently 
an increase of taxes, and the oppression of the 
people. Instead of a modest family of slaves and 
freedmen, such as had contented the simple great¬ 
ness of Augustus and Trajan, three or four mag¬ 
nificent courts were established in the varions 
parts of the empire, and as many Roman kings 
contended with each other and with the Persian 
monarch for the vain superiority of pomp and 
luxury. The number of ministers, of magistrates, 
of officers, and of servants, who filled the different 
departments of the state, was multiplied beyond 
the example of former times; and (if we may 
borrow the warm expression of a contemporary), 

« w hen the proportion of those who received, 

« exceeded * the proportion of those who con- 
« tribqted, the provinces were oppressed by the 
“ weight of tributes 10 *” From this period to the 
extinction of the empire, it would be easy to 
deduce an uninterrupted series of clamours and 
complaints. According to his religion and situ¬ 
ation, each* writer chuses either Diocletian, or 
Constantine, or Valens, or Theodosius, for the 

104 Lacteal'de M« P- c.7« 
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chap, object of bis invectives; bat they unanimously 
agree in representing the burden of the public 
impositions, arid particularly the land-tax and 
capitation, as the intolerable and increasing, 
grievance of their 'own times. Prom such a 
concurrence, an impartial historian, who is 
obliged to extract truth from satire, , as well as 
from panegyric, will be inclined to^rvide the 
blame among the princes whom accuse#, 
and to ascribe their, exactions much less to their 
personal vices, than to the uniform system of 
their administration. The emperor Diocletian 
was indeed the; author, of that system; bnt 
during his reign, the, growing evil was confined 
within the bounds of modesty and discretion, 
and he deserves the reproach of establishing per¬ 
nicious precedents, rather than of exercising 
actual oppression 1 ”. It may be added, that his 
revenues were managed with prudent cecono- 
my; and that after all the current expences 
were discharged, there still remained in the 
Imperial treasury an ample provision either for 
judicious liberality or for any emergency of the 
state. . ,, ' ’v / 

ihiuL It was in the twenty-first/year of his reign 
or Diode- that Diocletian executed his . memorable resoln- 

tian and . - ... . , . , 

Maxi- tion or abdicating the empirV; an actipri more 

m,an ' naturally to have been expected" fronrlbe elder 

or the younger Antonians, than from^p prince. 

who had never practised the lesson* of philo- 

, Indicia Jex vow quea aaiS/llorum tempo rum modeitiA tale* 
rabiin, ™ permciem proceuit. Aal*). Victor, ’pho baa treated tfee 
character of Diocletian with good Seme, though in bad Latin. 
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sophy either in the attainment or in the nse of CHAP, 
supreme power. Diocletian acquired the glory , 
of giving to the world the first example of a re- 
• signation' 06 , which has not been very frequently 
imitated by succeeding monarchs. The parallel Resem- 
of Charles the Fifth,, however, will naturally charte" 
offer itself to our mind, not only since-the elo- the 
qoence of a modern’historian has rendered that 
name so familiar to an English reader, but from 
the very striking resemblance between the cha¬ 
racters of the two emperors, whose political 
abilities were superior to their military genius, 
and whose specious virtues were much less the 
effect of nature than of art. The abdication 
of Charles appears to have been hastened by 
the vicissitude of fortune; and the disappoint¬ 
ment of his favourite schemes urged him to re¬ 
linquish a power which he found inadequate 
to his ambition. But the reign of Diocletian 
had flowed with a tide of uninterrupted suc¬ 
cess ; nor was it till after be had vanquished all 
bis enemies, and accomplished all his designs, 
that he seems to have entertained any serious 
thoughts of resigning the empire. Neither 
Charles nor Diocletian were arrived at a very 
advanced period of life; since the one was only 
fifty-five, and the other was no more than fifty- 
nine years of; age; but the active life of those 
princes, their wars and'journies, the cares of 
royalty, and their application to business, ( had 

■* Solus omnium, post couditam Eomsnum lmperiuin, qui « 
tanio festigio tponfe *d print* fit* Datum cinJitatemque temealct. 

W-s-niw :..p mr> 
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CHAP, already impaired their constitution, and brought 
^ XI1 !; , on the infirmities of a premature old age”" 7 . 

A-D. sew. Notwithstanding the severity of a very cold 
illness of and rainy winter, Diocletian left Italy soon 
Diocletian. a f ter the ceremony of his triumph, and began 
his progress towards the East round the cir¬ 
cuit of the Illyrian provinces. From the in¬ 
clemency of the weather, add the fatigue of 
the journey, he soon contracted a slow illness; - 
and though he made easy marches, and was 
generally carried in a dose litter, his disorder, 
before he arrived at Nicomedia, about the 
end of the summer, was become very serious 
and alarming. During the whole winter he 
was confined to his palace: his danger inspired 
a general and unaffected concern; but the 
people could only judge of the various altera¬ 
tions of his health, from the joy or consterna¬ 
tion which they discovered in the countenances 
and behaviour of his attendants.. The rnmour 
of his death was for some time universally be¬ 
lieved, and it was supposed to be concealed, 
with a' view to prevent the troubles that might 
have happened , during the absence of tins Caesar 
Galerins. At length; however, on the'first of 
March, Diocletian once more appearedin pub¬ 
lic, but so pale and emaciated, that "he could 
scarcely have been recognised by jjiose to whom 
Hi> pm- his person was the most familiar. It was time to : 
ce ' put m end to the painful struggle, wfnch, he had 

“*.The particulars of the jouraeftnd illness are tafceD&om L|9- 
tantiut (c. 17.), who may umetima be admitted, at an evidence of 
public facta, though very teldom of private anecdotes. 
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sustained during more than a year, between the CHAP, 
care o,f his health and that of his dignity. The. . 

former required indnlgenee and relaxation, the 
latter compelled him to direct, from the bed of 
sickness, the 1 administration of a great empire. 

He resolved to pass the remainder of his days in 
honourable repose, to place his glory beyond the 
reach of fortune, and to relinquish the theatre 
of the world to his younger and more active 
associates 1 * 

The ceremony of his abdication was performed 
in a spacious plain, about three miles from 
Nicomedia. The emperor ascended a lofty 
throne, and in a speech, full of reason and dig¬ 
nity, declared his intention, both to the people 
and to the soldiers who were assembled on this 
extraordinary occasion. As soon as he had di-A.D. 30s; 
vested himself of the purple, he withdrew from Miy u 
the gazing multitude; and traversing the city in 
a covered chariot, proceeded, without delay, to 
the favourite retirement which he had chosen in 
his native country of Dalmatia. On the same CompU. 
day, which was the first of May 109 , Maximiau, Maximian, 
as it had been previously concerted, made his 
resignation of the Imperial dignity at Milan. 

■ ™ Aurelius Victor ascribes the abdication, which had been so 
variously accounted for, to two causes. 1st, Diocletian's contempt 
of ambition; and adly. His apprehension of impending troubles. 

One of the pancjjnsta (vi. 9.) ipentions the age and infirmities of 
Diocletian, as a refry natural reason for his retirement. 

The difficulties as well a* mistakes attending the dates both 

of the yepr and of the day of Diocletian's abdication, are perfectly 
' Stored tip by Tiflemout, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. i». p. **St note 
19., and byPagi adsstmum. . „ 
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CHAP. Even in the splendour of the Roman triumph, 
Diocletian had meditated his design of abdica¬ 
ting the government. As he wished to secure the 
obedience of Maximian, he exacted from him, 
either a general assurance that he Would submit 
his actions to the authority of his benefactor, or 
a particular promise that be Would descend from 
the throne, whenever he should receive the. ad¬ 
vice and the example. Thiseoigagement, though 
it was confirmed by the solemnity of. an oath 
before the altar of the CapitoHue Jupiter 110 , 
would have proved a feeble restraint on the 
fierce temper of Maximian, whose passion was 
the- love of power, ahd who, neither desired 
present tranquillity nor future reputation. But 
he yielded, however reluctantly, to the ascendant 
which his wiser colleague had acquired over him, 
and retired, immediately after his abdication, to a 
villa in Lucania, where it was. Utmost Impossible 
that such an impatient sprit could find any last¬ 
ing tranquillity. 

Diocletian, who, from aservile origin, had 
raised himself to the throne, passed the nine last 
*t s.inn, years, of his life iu a private condition. Reason 
had dictated, andconteitf'seems to have accom¬ 
panied, his retreat,•' in which he enjoyed for a 
long time the respect of those pririces to whom 
be had resigned the possession of the world 111 

’ 1,1 See P«p«gyf.yeier. vi. g. The oration w»» pronounced eftir. 
Maxii&anbad remained the purple. : r 4-;: 

1,1 JSumeniuapayibim every fmeopipplinwot: “iUjenim diyU 
“ Bum ilium virem, qui primui imperium Opafticipavltet poajiit. 
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It-is seldom that minds, long exercised in busi- chap. 
ness, have formed any habits of conversing with , , 

themselves, and in the loss of power they prin¬ 
cipally regret the want of occupation. The 
amusements of letters and of devotion, which 
afford so many resources in solitude, were inca¬ 
pable of fixing the attention of Diocletian; but 
he had preserved, or at least he soon recovered, 
a taste for the most innocent as well as natural 
pleasures, and his leisure hours were sufficiently 
employed in . building, planting, and gardening. 

His answer to Maximian is deservedly celebrated. 

He was solicited by that restless old man to re- His philo- 
assume the reins of government, and the Impe- 50,ll ' y- 
rial purple. , He rejected the temptation with a 
smile of pity, calmly observing, that if he could 
shew Maximian the cabbages which he had 
planted with his own hands at Salona, he should 
no longer be urged to relinquish the enjoyment 
of happiness for the pursuit of power 1I2 . In 
his conversations with his friends, be frequently 
acknowledged, that of all arts, the meat difficult 
was the art of reigning; and he expressed him¬ 
self on that favourite topic with degree of 
warmth which could be the result only of. ex¬ 
perience. “ How often,” was he accustomed to 
say, “ is it the. interest of four or five ministers 
“ to combine together to deceive their sove- 

" eoiirilii et faqti nii non poeuitet; neo araimie «e putat quod tponle 
“ tramoripait. Felix butiuque reie quern wstrs, ttntorum prind- 
" pum, ooluut obaequia privatum." Panegyf. Vet vii, 15. 

. •. m vVe are obliged to. tbo younger Victor Cor ttii celebrate bon 
.m&t. Eotropios mentions die thing in * mow general manner. 
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CHAP “ rei 'g n ■ Secluded front mankind by his exalted 
Xlll. “dignity, the troth is concealed from bis 
V ^ ,yW “ knowledge; he can see only with their eyes, 
“ he hears nothing bnt their misrepresenta- 
“ tions. He confers the most important offices 
“ upon vice and weakness, and disgraces the 
“ most rirtuons and deserving among his sub¬ 
jects. By such infamous arts,” added Dio¬ 
cletian, “ the best and wisest princes are sold 
“ to the venal corruption of their courtiers 11 ’.* 
A just estimate of greatness, and the assurance 
of immortal fame, improve our relish tor the 
pleasures of retirement; but the Roman em¬ 
peror had filled too important a character in 
the world, to enjoy without allay the comforts 
and security of a private condition. It was 
„ impossible that he could remain ignorant of 
the troubles which afflicted the empire after 
his abdication. It was impossible that be could 
be indifferent to their consequences. Fear, 
sorrow, and discontent, sometimes pursued him 
into the solitude of Salona. His tenderness, 
or at least his pride, was deeply wounded by 
the misfortunes of his wife and daughter; and 
the last moments- of Diocletian were embit¬ 
tered by some affronts,' which Liciniua and 
Constantine might have spared the father of 
so many emperors, and the first author of 
and death, their own fortune. A, repent, $qogh of a very,, 
A.D.313. d 0 ubtft,l nature, has reached our times, that he 


Hist. August. p. 2g3,894. Vopiecushad leaned this eofc- 
venation from his father. 
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prudently withdrew himself from their power by chap. 
a voluntary death • 

Before we dismiss the consideration of the life Descrip, 
and character of Diocletian, we may, for a mo- a,,"/’ 
ment, direct onr view to the place of his retire- the 

5 . . . i . c . . cent cnun- 

ment. Salona, a principal city of bis native try. 
province of Dalmatia, was near two hundred 
Roman miles (according to the measurement 
of the pnblic highways) from Aquileia and 
the confines of Italy, and about two hundred 
and seventy from, Sirmium, the usual residence 
of the emperors whenever they visited the Il¬ 
lyrian frontier 11,1 . A miserable village still pre¬ 
serves the name of Salona; but so late as the 
sixteenth- century, the remains of a theatre, and 
a confused- prospect of , broken arches and 
marble columns, coutinu^jPto attest its an¬ 
cient splendour 1111 . Abont six or seven miles 
from the city, Diocletian constructed a mag¬ 
nificent palace, and we may infer, from the 
greatness of the work, how long he bad medi¬ 
tated his design of abdicating the empire. The 
choice of a spot which united all that couid 

■ The youngerVictof-ilightly mentions the report. But as 
Diocletian had disobliged a powerful and successful party, his me¬ 
mory has been loaded with every crime and misfortune. It lias 
been affirmed, that he died .raring mad. that he was condemned as a 
criminal by the Roman senate, See.. .... 

“ See the Ijiner. p. 969- »?*• Edit. Weasci. 
m Tht Abate Kortis, in his Viaggio in Dalmatia, p. 43. (jyinted 

at Venice in the year 177V» TO,ura ** “> T?*? a 

MS. account of the anfitputies of Salona, eoniposed by Giambattista 

Giustiniani about th*e middle of the xvith centmy. 


VOL. XX. 
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chap, contribute either to .health. or to luxury, did ntot 

J glII ; / require the partiality of • *,natWe^f ■* The soil 
“was dry and: fertile, t$e air ‘is" pore and 
“ wholesome, and though extremely hot during. 
“the summer months, this country seldom 
“ feels those sultry and riotous winds, to 
“ which the coasts of Istria and some parts 
“of Italy are exposed. The Views from the 
“ palace are no less beantlfal than the soil and 
“climate were inviting. ’ Towards the west 
“ lies the fertile ' shore ■ that stretches along 
“ the Hadriatic, in which a number of small 
“ islands me scattered in such a manner, as 
"to give this part of the sea the.appearance 
“ of a great lake. On the north side lies the 
“ bay, which led to .the ancient city of Salona; 

“ and the countty^ beyond it, appearing in 
“ sight, forms a proper contrast to that more 
“ extensive prospect of water, which the Ha- 
“ driatic presents both to the south and to the 
“ east. Towards the north, the view is ter- 
“ minated by high and irregular mountains, 

“ sitnated, at a proper distance, and, in many 
“ places, cbVered with villages, woods, and 
“ vineyards 1 "." 

,n Adams's Antiqoitiea of Diocletian's palace at Spalatro, p, 6. 
We nay add a circumstance at two Aon the Abate Fortia: the 
little atrcsm of the Hyader, mentioned by Lucan, produces meat 
excellent trout, which a sagacious writer, perhaps a mock, supposes 
to have been one of the principal reasons that deteipiined Diocletian 
.in tjie choice ofhis retirement Fprtis,,p.«. Thecaame author 
(p. 38.) obeerres, that a taste for agriculture is r reviving at Spalatro; 
andVhat an experimental Am hat lately been established near the 
city, by a society of gentlemen. 
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ThoughConstantiue, ffota ghav. 

prejudice, affects to mention the palace df Dio-, , 

cletian with 5 ci>hteihpt u yyet one of their due- Of Diode- 
bessors, who 'coaid otily see it in a neglected and ps ' 
mutilated state, celebrates its magnificence in 
terms of the highest admiration 115 . It covered 
an extent of ground consisting of between nine 
and ten English acres. The form was quadran¬ 
gular, flanked with sixteen towers. Two of the 
sides were near six hundred, and the other two 
near seven hundred feet in length. The whole 
was constructed of a beautiful free-stone, ex¬ 
tracted from the neighbouring quarries of Tran, 
or Tragntium, and Very Utile inferior to marble 
itself. Four streets, intersecting each other at 
right angles', divided the several parts of this 
great edifice, and the approach to the principal 
apartment was from a very stately entrance, 
which is still denominated * the Golden Gate. 

The approach was terminated by a pcristylium of 
granite columns, on one side of which we dis¬ 
cover the square temple of /Esculapius, on the 
other the octagon temple of Jupiter.- The latter 
of those deities Diocletian revered as the patron 
of his fortunes, the former as the protector of 
his health. By comparing the present remains 
with the precepts of Vitruvius, the, several parts 
of the building, the- baths, bed-chamber, the 
atrium , the basilica, and the Cyxicene, Corinthian, 

in Con,Untin. Out. *t Centum Ssott c. 25. In th,i ierinon, 
the .emperor, or the bithop who composed it to him, affisett to relate 
jhe miserable end of all thepenecotonof At church. ^ 

Cunitantin. Forphpr. de Sato In,per. p. Bfi. 
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CHAP, and Egyptian halls bare been described with 
. . .some degree of precision, or at least of proba¬ 
bility. Their forms were various, their propor¬ 
tions just, but they were all attended with two- 
imperfections, Very repugnant to our modem no¬ 
tions of taste and convehieiicy. These stately 
rooms had neither windows nor cfiimnies.NfThey 
were lighted from the top (for the building seems 
to have consisted of no more than one story), 
and they received .their heat by the help of pipes 
that were conveyed along the walls. The range 
of principal apartments was protected towards 
the south-west by a portico five hundred and 
seventeen feet long, which must have formed a 
very noble and delightful walk, when the beauties 
of painting and sculpture were added to those of 
the prospect. , 

Had this magnificent edifice remained in a 
solitary country, itvwould have been exposed to 
Hie ravages of time; but it might, perhaps, have 
escaped the rapacious industry of man. The 
.village of Aspalathus ia> , add,' long afterwards, 
the provincial town of SpalatrO, have'grown out of 
' its rains. The Golden Gate now opens into the 
market-place/ St. John the Baptist has usurped 
the honours of dBscutapius j and the temple of 
Jupiter, under the protection of the Virgin, is 
converted into ,the cathedral church. . For this 
account of Diocletian's palace we are principally 
indebted to ah ingenious artist of our own, time 
and.country, whom a very liberal curiosity car- 

** D’AnriUe, Geographic Ancirnnf, tom. i. p. 162. 
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ried into die heart of Dalmatia m . But there is chap. 
room to suspect, that the elegance of his designs 
atiJ engraving has somewhat flattered the objects 
•which it was their purpose to represent. We Decline of 
are informed by a more recent and very jndi- ,he art *' 
cious traveller, that the awful, ruins of Spaiatro 
are not less expressive of the decline of the arts 
than of the greatness of the Roman empire in 
the time of Diocletian 1 ®. If each was indeed 
the state of architecture, we must naturally be¬ 
lieve that painting and sculpture had experienced 
a still more sensible decay. The practice of 
architecture is directed by a few general and 
even mechanical rules. But sculpture, and, 
above all, painting, propose to themselves the 
imitation not only of the forms of natnre, but of 
the characters and passions of.the human soul. 

In those sublime arts, the dexterity of . the hand is 
of little avail, unless it is animated by fancy, and 
guided by die most correct taste and obser¬ 
vation. . v 

It is almost unnecessary to remark, that the or letters, 
civil distractions of the empire, the licence of 
the soldiers, the inroads of the barbarians, and the 

1,1 Messieurs Adam and Cterisseaa, attended by two draughtsmen, 
visited Spaiatro iu the month of July 1J57- . Tim magnificent work 
which their journey produced wet published in London seven years 
afterwards. ;; 

m I shall quote the words of the Abate Fortis. ■* E’btutevol- 
“ mente nota agii amatori dell' Architettura, e deli' Antichita, 

“ l'opera del Signor Adams, cbe a donato motto a que' supeibi ves- 
“ tigi coll’ abituale eleganaa del too toccalapis edel bulino. * In ge- 
t'.nerale la rozseiaa del eeatpelio, e’i calivo gcstodel aeoolo vi gareg- 
, " giano colla magaificenck del fabricate.” See Viaggio in Dalma¬ 
tia, p. 40. •* ' 
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chap, progress of despotism, bad proved very unfe- 
, , vonrabie to genins, and even to learning. The 

snccession of Illyrian princes restored the empire 
without restoring the sciences. Their military 
education was not calculated to inspire them 
with the love of letters; and even the mind of 
Diocletian, however active and capacious in bu¬ 
siness, was totally uninformed by study or spe¬ 
culation. Hie professions of law and physic are 
of such common use and certain profit, that they 
, will always secure a sufficient number of practi¬ 
tioners, endowed with a reasonable degree of abi¬ 
lities and knowledge; but it does not appear that 
the students in those two faculties appeal to any 
celebrated masters who have flourished within 
that period. Hie voice of poetry was silent. 
History was reduced to dry and confused abridg¬ 
ments, alike destitute of amusement and instruc¬ 
tion. A languid and affected eloquence was still 
retained in tbe pay and service of the emperors, 
who encouraged not any arts except those which 
contributed to the gratification of their pride, or 
the defence of their power” 8 , 
he new The declining age of learning and of man- 
aionuis. kj n d jg marked, however, by the rise and rapid 
progress of die new Platonists. The school of 

19 The orator Eumeniiu was secretary to the emperors Maximian 
add Constantius, and Professor of Rhetoric in the college of Autun. 
His salary was six hundred thousand sesterces, which, according to 
the lowest computation of that age, must hare exceeded three thou¬ 
sand founds a year. He generously requested the permission .^of 
employing it in rebuilding the college. See his Oration De rettau- 
randit scholis) which, though not exempt from vanity, may stolid 
for his pauegypes. 
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Alexandria silenced those of Athens; and the chap. 
ancient sects enrolled themselves under the ban-. X11L . 
gaers of the more fashionable teachers, who re¬ 
commended their system by the novelty of their 
method, and the austerity of their manners. 

Seveihl of these masters, Ammonins, Plotinus, 
Amelins, and Porphyry, were men of profound 
thought, and intense application; bnt by mistaking 
the true object of philosophy, their labours contri¬ 
buted much less to improve, than to corrupt the 
human understanding. The knowledge that is 
suited to our situation and powers, the whole 
compass of moral, natural, and mathematical 
science, was neglected by the new Platonists; 
whilst they exhausted their strength in the verbal 
disputes of metaphysics, attempted to explore the 
secrets of the invisible world, and studied to re¬ 
concile Aristotle with Plato, on subjects of which 
both these philosophers were as ignorant as the 
rest of mankind. Consuming their reason in these 
deep bnt unsubstantial meditations, their minds 
were exposed to illusions of fancy. They flattered 
themselves that they possessed the secret of dis¬ 
engaging the soul from its corporeal prison; 
claimed a familiar intercourse with daemons and 
spirits; and, by a very singular revolution, con¬ 
verted the study of philosophy into that of magic. 

The ancient sages had derided the popular super- 

m Porphyry died about the time of Diocletian's abdication. The 
life of his master Plotinus, which he composed, will gi?e us the most 
complete idea of the geniuB of the sect, and the manners of iti pro- 
-fneors. This very curious piece is inserted in Fabckius, Bibliotheca 
„ Graeca, tom. is. p.’8S—148. 
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chap, stition; after disguising its extravagance by the 
jP 1 !*, thin pretence of allegory, the disciples of Plotinus' 
and Porphyry became its most zealous defender, 
As they agreed with the Christians in a few mys¬ 
terious points of faitb, they, attacked the remain¬ 
der of their theological system with all th4 fiiry 
of civil war. The new Platonists wonld scarcely 
deserve a place in the history of science, but in 
that of the church the mention of them will very 
frequently occur. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Troumes after the Abdication of Diocletian.— 
Death of Constantius.—Elevation of Constan¬ 
tine and Maxentius.—Six Emperors at the 
same Time.—Death of Maximum and Gale- 
rius.—Victories of Constantine over Maxentius 
and Licinius. — Re-union of the Empire under 
the Authority of Constantine. 


The balance of power established by Diocletian chap. 
subsisted no longer than while it was sustained by ,_ xn J > 
the firm and dexterous hand of the founder. It iVnod of 
required such a fortunate mixture of different ami ZnL- 
tetnpers and abilities, as could scarcely be found “““ j ^ 
or even expected a second time; two emperors —323. 
without jealousy, two Caesars without ambition, 
and the same general interest invariably pursued 
by four independent princes. The abdication of 
Diocletian and Maximian was succeeded by 
eighteen years of discord and confusion. The 
empire was afflicted , by five civil wars; and the 
remainder of the time was not so much a state of 
tranquillity te a suspension of arms between se¬ 
veral hostile monarebs, who, viewing each other 
with an eye of fear and hatred) strove to increase 
their respective forces at the expeuce of their 


subjects. 

As soon as Diocletian and Maximian bad re- Character 
signed the purple, their station, according to the, an - sltlu ' 
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CH f rales of the new constitution, was filled by the 
Cffisars, Constantins and Galerins, who im- 

c£n.ttn. mediateI y aa8nmed the title of Augnstns 1 .. TJie 

ti n ,. hononrs of seniority and precedence were al¬ 
lowed to the former of those princes, and he 
continued, under a new appellation, to Admi¬ 
nister bis ancient department of Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain. The government of those ample 
provinces was sufficient to exercise his talents, 
and to satisfy his ambition. Clemency, tem¬ 
perance, and moderation, distinguished the 
amiable character of Constantins, afld.his for¬ 
tunate subjects had frequently occasion to com¬ 
pare the virtues of their sovereign with the 
passions of Maximian, and even with the arts 
of Diocletian*. Instead of imitating their 
eastern pride and magnificence, Constantins 
preserved the modesty of a Roman prince. He 
declared, with unaffected sincerity, that his most 
valued treasure was in the hearts of his people, 
and that, whenever the dignity of the throne, 
or the danger of the state, required any extra¬ 
ordinary supply, he could depend with con¬ 
fidence on their gratitude and liberality 3 . The 

1 M. de Montesquieu (Considerations tar It Grandeur et la De- 
eufeMe da Romsjos, c. 17.) supposes, on thb authority of Oroaioa 
and Eusebius, that, on tfaii occasion, the empire, for the first time, 
was rally divided into two parts. It is difficult, however, to discover 
m what respect the plan of Galerins difered from thst of Diocletian. 

’ Hie non modo amabilis, sed etiam veuenbilis Gpllis fuitj pne- 
cipue qu6d Dioeletiani suspectam prudentiam, et Maximiani sangui. 
nanam vwlentiam imperio ejus evaiennL Eutrop. Brevier, x. i? 

DtVitus Provinciaiium (melpmmcmm) ac privatorum atudans/ 
tuet commoda non admodum afiectansj ducensqbe melius 
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provincials of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, sensible chap. 
of his worth, and of their own happiness, reflected t 
with anxiety on the declining health of the em- Wv "*“ 
pstor Constantins, and the tender age of his nu- 
merqps family, the issue of his second marriage 
with we daughter of Maximian. 

The stem temper of Galerins was cast in a 0fGa]t . 
very different mould; and while he commanded riul - 
the esteem of his subjects, he seldom conde¬ 
scended to solicit their affections. His feme 
in arms, and above all, the success of the Per¬ 
sian war, bad elated his hanghty mind, which 
was naturally impatient of a superior, or even 
of an equal. If it were possible to rely on the 
partial testimony of an injudicious writer, we 
might ascribe the abdication of Diocletian to 
the menaces of Galerius, and relate the par¬ 
ticulars of a primte conversation between the 
two princes, in which the former discovered as 
much pusillanimity as the. latter displayed in¬ 
gratitude and arrogance*. But these obscure 
anecdotes are sufficiently refuted by an im¬ 
partial view of the character and conduct of 
Diocletian. Whatever might otherwise have 
been his intentions, if he had apprehended any 


opes a privatb haberi, quam inti* nnom dauttram rewrrari. Id. ibid. 
He earned thii maxim » far, that whenever he gave an entertain¬ 
ment, he was obliged to borrow a service of plate. 

* Lactantius de Mort Persecutor, e. 18. Were the particulars of 
this conferencqmore consilte nt with truth and decency, we iriighistill 
ask, how they came to the knowledge of en obscure rhetorician i Bat 
' there are many historians who put ua in mind of the admirable laying 
*oSthe great Condd to Cardinal de Rett; " Ces coquins tubs font 
•> “ puler iit agir, edmme ill auntent fint coMnemea i notte place." 
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CHAP, danger from the violence of Galenas, bis godd 1 

, J^ v ; , sense would have instructed him to prevent the 
ignominious contest; and as he had held the' 
sceptre with glory, he would have resignealt 
without disgrace. 

71, c twn After the elevation of Constantins and^Gale- 

Cxiars.Se- r j ng t0 t |, e ran jj G f August i, two new Casars were 

vcrus anti 

Maxiuiin. required to supply their place, and to complete 
the system of the Imperial government Diocle¬ 
tian .was sincerely desirous of withdrawing him¬ 
self from the world; he considered Galerius, who 
had married his daughter, as the firmest support 
of his family and of the empire; and be con¬ 
sented, without reluctance, that his successor 
should assume the, merit as well as the envy of 
the important nomination. It was fixed without 
consulting the interest or inclination of the princes 
of the West. Each of them bad a son who was 
arrived at the age of manhood, and who might 
have, been deemed tjie most natural candidates 
for the vacant honour. But the impotent resent¬ 
ment of Maximum wasno longer to be dreaded; 
and the moderate Constantins, though he might 
despise the dangers, Was humanely apprehensive 
of the .calamities of t^il^WH.:-,Tbe;.Wq . 1 pmsons 
whom Galerins promoted to the rank of Caesar, 
werejmuch better suited to serve the.Views of his 
ambition ; and ' theify principal recommendation 
seems to'have consisted in me want of merit or 
personal conscience- The first of'these was 
Daza, or, as he was afterwards called, Maximin, 
whose mother was the sister of Galerius. The 
-unexperienced youth still betrayed by his man-' 
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.ners and language his rustic education, when, chap. 
tobi8 own astonishment, as well as that of the X1V ' 
Vorld, he was invested by Diocletian with the W ’ V " W 
”p5Bte, exalted to -the dignity of Ccesar, and 
entrusted with the sovereign command of Egypt 
and Syria*. At the same time, Severus, a faitb- 
fiil servant, addicted to pleasure, but not inca¬ 
pable of business, was sent to Milan, to receive, 
from the reluctant hands of Mlaximian, the 
Caesarian ornaments, and the possession of 
Italy and Africa 6 . According to the forms 
of the constitution, Severus acknowledged the 
supremacy of the western emperor; but he 
was absolutely devoted to the commands of his 
benefactor Galerius, who, reserving to himself 
the intermediate countries from the confines 
of Italy to those of Syria, firmly established his 
power over three-fourths of thqpmonarchy. In 
. the fell confidence, that the approaching death 
of Constantins would leave him sole master 
of the Roman world, we are assured that be 
had' arranged.in his mind a long succession of 
future princes, and that he meditated bis own 
retreat from public life, after he should have 
accomplished a glorious reign of about twenty 
• years?.. 

‘ Sublatus noper a peoprij»u« et stUfi* (says Lictantius ile M. P. 
c. 19.) Btatim Scntsriui, conti aun Protector, mox Tribunus, postridie 
Caaar, accepit Orientem. Aurelius Yictoris too liberal, iu giving 
h'ua the whole portion of Dfoektisn. . 

' His diligence sad fidelity are acknowledged even by Lac&ntius, 

Pic. 18. 

' These schemes, however, itrt only on the vary doubtful autho¬ 
rity qfLacUmiui,deM.P.c, SO. 
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CHAP. But within less than eighteen months, two un-. 

, Xlv ; expected revolutions overturned the ambitions 
Ambition schemes of Galenas!. The hopes of uniting the 
disappoint- western provinces to his empire were disappfnnt- 
d °r tw0 e< ® b y tbe elevation of Constantine, whilst (Italy 
tions. and Africa were lost by the successful revolt of 
Maxentius. 

Binh, edu- I. The fame of Constantine has rendered 
eacapc'of posterity attentive to the most minute circum- 
Constan- a tances of bis life and actions. The place 
A.D. S74 of his birth, as well as the condition of his 
mother Helena, have been the subject not only 
of literary bat of national disputes. Notwith¬ 
standing the recent tradition, which assigns 
for her father, a British king, we are obliged 
to confess, that Helena was the daughter of 
an innkeeper 8 ; bnt, at the same time, we may 
defend the legality of her marriage, against 
those who have represented her as the con¬ 
cubine of Constantins 4 . The great Constan¬ 
tine . was most probably born at Naissas, in 

• This tradition, unknown to the contemporaries of Conataptinc, 
was invented in the darkness of monasteries, was embellished by 
Jeffrey of Monmouth, and tbe writers of the xitth century, has been 
defended by our OMkpyaiansbf the last age, and ia seriovsiy rebled ■ 
in the ponderous Hhlory of England, compiled by Mr. Carte (vol. i. 
p. 147 '.). He transports, however, the ku^dotn ofCoil, the imagi¬ 
nary lather of Helena, from Essex tojhe wall ofAutonjriui. 

* Eutropiui (x. 8.) expresses, in a few words, the real troth, and 
the occasion of the error, " ex oiaatriori nalrmiMK qua films." Zo- 
stmus tU ii. p. 78.} eagerly seised the most uniatoarable report, and 
it followed by Oroaiin (vii. *5.),.whose authority .it oddly enough. 
overlooked by the indefotigfhle butfattlal TiUemoOt. By ibsitting , 
Satthe divorce* of Helena, Diocletian acknowledged her marriage. 
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Dacia 10 ; and it is not surprising, that in a fa- chap. 
mily and province distinguished only by the pro- , X1V ^ . 
fession of arms, the youth should discover very 
IfttleNindination to improve his mind by the 
acquilition of knowledge 11 . He was about a. D. 29 s. 
eighteen years of age when his father was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of Caesar; but that fortu¬ 
nate event was attended with his mother’s di¬ 
vorce; and the splendour of an Imperial alli¬ 
ance reduced the son of Helena to a state of 
disgrace and humiliation. Instead of follow¬ 
ing Constantins in the West, he remained in 
the service of Diocletian, signalized bis ,va- 


” There are three opinion! with regard to the place of Constan¬ 
tine's birth. 1. Oor English antiquarians were used to dwell with 
rapture oil the words of his panegyrist; “ Britannia* illic oriendo 
« nobiles fecisti." . But this celebrated passage may be referred with 
at much propriety to the accession as to the nativity of Constan¬ 
tine. S. Some of the modem Greeks have ascribed the honour 
of his birth to Drepanum, a town on the golf ofNicomedia (Cel- 
larius, tom. ii. p. 174.), which Constantine dignified, with the name 
of Helenppolit, and Justinian adorned with many splendid build¬ 
ings (Procop. de iEdificiis, v. 2.). It it indeed probable enough, 
that Helena'! father kept an inn at Drepanum; and that Constan- 
tiua aright lodge there when he returned from a Persian embassy 
in the reign of Autelian. Bat in tbe wandering life of a soldier, 
the place of his marriage, and the places where his children are 
born, have very little connection with each other. 3. The claim 
of Naitiut ia supported by the anooyntous writer, published at the 
end of Ammianus, p. 710.. and who in general copied very good 
materials: and it is confirmed by Julius Firmieus (de Astrologii, 

1. i. C.4.), who flourished node; the reign of Constantine him- 
self. Some objection have been raised against the integrity of 
the text, and Ate application of the passage of Firmieus; bat the 
former is established by the best MSS. and the latter is vein ably 
defended by Lipiiasde Magnitudine Romana, 1. iv. c. 11. rt Sup- 
a plement, , 

11 Lilerit minusin»tructt». Anonym, ad Aamian. p. 110. 7 
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¥&&&.' lour in dw 'wart^bf J§flfj^aid,.. fieri!*, tout 

X,T * /gradually rose toidbe : fc§pprabte stetiotfqf a^f-i 
bune of thefirst older. The figure of Constantine 


was tell told majestic; be was dexterous in pi ftls 
exercises, intrepidin war, affable in peace ; in bis 
whole condnct, the active spirit of youth was tem¬ 
pered by habitual prudence; and While his mind 


insensible to the allurements of pleasure. The 
favour of the people and soldiers, who had named 
him as a worthy candidate for the rank of Cssar, 
served only to exasperate the jealousy of Gale- 
rins; and tbongh prudence might restrain him 
from exercising any open violence, an absolute 
monarch is seldom at a loss how to execute a sure 
and secret revenge 1 *. Every hour increased the 
danger of Constantine, and the anxiety of his la¬ 
ther, who, by repeated letters, expressed the 
warmest desire of embracing his son. For. 
some time the policy of Galenas supplied him 
with delays and excuses, but it was in^ossible 
long to refuse so natural a request of his associate, 
without maintaining his refnsalby arms. The 
permission of the journey was reluctantly granted, 
and whatever precautions the emperor might have 
taken to intercept a return, die ponseqaences of 
which he, with so^ umeh reason, v apprehended, 
they were effectually .disappointed by ijie iucre- 

11 Galerius, or perhaps his own courage, 
comkli with a Sarmatiao (Anonym, p. 710.] 

’ion.* See Praxagonu apudPhotium, p. 63. Brangoras, an A the. 
nian philosopher, hail written a life of Constantine, in two books,, 
tsliich are now lost. He was a contemporary. • 
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.dible diligence of Constantine 13 . Leaving the chap. 
palace of Nicomedra in the night, be travelled 
post throngh Bithynia, Thrace, Dacia, Pannonia, 

Ital^,\ and Gaul, and amidst the joyful acclama¬ 
tions of the people, reached the port of Boulogne, 
in the very moment when his father was preparing 
to embark for Britain'*. 

The British expedition, and an easy victory Death of 
over the barbarians of Caledonia, were the last 
exploits of the reign of Constantins. lie ended 
his lifcjin the Imperial palace of York, fifteen suntinc. 
months after he had received the title of An- 
gustus, and almost fourteen years and a half after 
he had been promoted to the rank of Caesar. 

His death was immediately succeeded by the ele¬ 
vation of Constantine. The ideas of inheritance 


and succession are so very familiar, that the ge¬ 
nerality of mSSkifl® consider them as founded, 
not only in rea'sfin, hut in nature itself. Onr 
imagination rcadil^transfers the same principles 
from private property to public dominion: and 
whenever a virtuous father leaves behind him 
a son whc£e merit seems to justify the esteem, or 
even the hopes, of the people, the joint influence 
of prejudice and of afiectiou operates with irre- 


13 Zostiuus, 1. ii. p. 78, 7f) Lactations tie M P. c. Cl. Tilt 1 
former tells 3 very foolish story, that Constantine caused all the |mst- 
horscs, which he had used, to tie hamstrung. Such a bloody execu¬ 
tion, without preventing a pursuit, would lone scattered suspicions, 
and might havt stopped his journey. 

14 Anonym, p. 7JO. Panegyr. Veter, vii. 4. Hut Zosiimyl. ii. 

J>. 79. Eusebius de Vit. Constant. 1. i c. SI. and Laclantius d|M.P. 
c.*S4. suppose, with loss accuracy, that he found his father on he 
death-bed. * 

VOL. it: 
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chap, sistible weight. The flower of the western armies. 
, had followed Constantius into Britain, and the 
national troops were reinforced by a numerous 
body of Alemanni, who obeyed the ordtffT of 
Crocns, one of their hereditary chieftains 15 . The 
opinion of their own importance, and the as¬ 
surance that Britain, Gaul, and Spain, would 
acquiesce in their nomination, were diligently 
inculcated to the' legions by the adherents of 
Constantine. The soldiers were asked, Whether 
they could hesitate a moment between the honour 
of placing at their head the worthy son of their 
beloved emperor, and the ignominy of tamely 
expecting the arrival of some obscure stranger, 
on whom it might please thq sovereign of Asia 
to bestow the armies and provinces of the West ? 
It was insinuated to them, that gratitude and 
liberality held a distinguished place among the 
virtues of Constantine; nor did that artful prince 
shew himself to the troops, ^till they were pre¬ 
pared to salute him with the names of Augustus 
and Emperor. The throne was the object of his 
desires; and had he been less actuated by ambi¬ 
tion, it was his only means of safety. He was 
well acquainted with the character and senti¬ 
ments of Galerius, and sufficiently apprized, that 
if he wished to live he must determine to reign. 


11 Cunctis qui adcrant annitcutibus, sed prtecipue Croco (alii 
Eraco) Alamauiioruni Hege, auxilii gratii Constantium comitato, 
impcybjm rapit. Victor Junior, e. 41. This is perhaps the first in- - 
si.mcdof a barbarian king, who assisted the Roman arms with .an 
independent body of his own subjects. The practice grew familiar, 
tend at last bebaiue fatal. 
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The decent and even obstinate resistance which chap. 
he chose to affect 15 , was contrived to justify bis * lv - 
usurpation; nor did he yield to the acclamations ’ 
of the army, till he had provided the proper ma¬ 
terials for a letter, which he immediately dis¬ 
patched to the emperor of the East. Constantine 
informed him of the melancholy event of his fa¬ 
thers death, modestly asserted his natural claim 
to the succession, and respectfully lamented, that 
the affectionate violence of bis troops bad not 
permitted him to solicit the Imperial purple in 
the regular and constitutional manner. The first 
emotions of Galerins were those of surprise, dis¬ 
appointment, and rage; and as be could seldom 
restrain his passions, he loudly threatened, that 
he would commit to the flames both the letter 
and the messenger. But his resentment insensibly 
subsided; and when he recollected the doubtful n lby<:,i- 
chance of war, when he had weighed the rha- 
racter und strength of his adversary, he consented ™>l? ‘> lc 
to embrace the honourable accommodation which ( .Tsur, ami 
the prudence of Constantine had left open to him. “ s ‘ tus 
Without either condemning or ratifying the tnSevcms. 
choice of the British army, (lalerins accepted 
the son of his deceased colleague, as the sove¬ 
reign of the provinces beyond the Alps; but be 
gave him only the title of Cssar, and the fourth 
rank among the Roman princes, whilst be con¬ 
ferred the vacant place of Augustus on bis la- 

11 His panegyrist Eurncnius(vh. a.) ventures to affirm, in theure- 
sence of Constantine, that he put spurs to his horse, and trier jliut 
in **in, to escape from the hands ol his soldiers. 
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chap, vonrite Severns, The apparent harmony of the 
, empire was still preserved, and Constantine, who 
already possessed the substance, expected, without 
impatience, an opportunity of obtaining the ho¬ 
nours, of supreme power 17 . 

Thebro- The children of Constantius by his second 
sistcR«f marriage were six in number, three of either sex, 
Constan- an( ] w hosc Imperial descent might have solicited 
a preference over the meaner extraction of the 
son of Helena. But Constantine was in the thirty- 
second year of bis age, in the full vigour both of 
mind and body, at the time when the eldest of 
his brothers could not possibly be more than 
thirteen years old. His claim of superior merit 
had been allowed and ratified by the dying 
emperor 18 . In his last moments, Constantius 
bequeathed to his eldest son the eare of the 
safety as well as greatness of the family; con¬ 
juring him to assume botb the authority and the 
sentiments of a father with regard to the chil¬ 
dren of Theodora. Their liberal education, ad¬ 
vantageous marriages, the secure dignity of their 
lives, and the first honours of the state with 
which they were invested, attest the fraternal 
affection of Constantine; and as those princes 
possessed a mild and grateful disposition, they 

n Lactantius de M. P. c. 25. Eumenius (vii. 8.) gives a rheto¬ 
rical turn to the whole transaction. 

" The choice of Constantine, by his dying lather, which is war¬ 
ranted by reason, and insinuated by Eumenius, seemr to be confirmed 
by rite most unexceptionable authority, the concurring evidence of 
Lacimius (de M.P. c. 24.) and of Libanius (Oration i.), of Eusebius 
(in Vit Constantin. I. i. c. 18. 21.) and of Julian (Oration i.). 
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submitted without reluctance to the superiority of chap. 
his genius and fortune 19 . ^ Iv - 

II. The ambitious spirit, of Galerius Was Discontent 
scarcely reconciled to the disappointment of his ™™auhe 
views upon the Gallic provinces, before the un- appn-hra- 
expected loss of Italy wounded his pride as well taxes, 
as power in a still more sensibV part. The long 
absence of the emperors had filled Rome with 
discontent and indignation; and the people gra¬ 
dually discovered, that the preference given to 
Nicoinedia and Milan, was not to be ascribed to 
the particular inclination of Diocletian, but to 
the permanent form of government which he had 
instituted. It was in vain that, a few months 
after his abdication, his successors dedicated, 
under his name, those magnificent baths, whose 
ruins still supply the ground as well us the ma¬ 
terials for so many churches and convents'". 

The tranquillity of those elegant recesses of ease 
and luxury was disturbed by the impatient mur¬ 
murs of the Romans, and a report was insensibly 
circulated, that the sums expended in erecting 


“ Of the three sisters of Constantine, Constantia married the 
empetor Licinius, Anastasia the Caesar llassianua, and Eutropia the 
consul Nepotianus. The three brothers were, Dalmatius, Julius 
Constantius, and Annibalianus, of whom we shall hare occasion to 
speak hereafter. 

* See Gruter Inscrip, p. 178. The six princes are all mentioned, 
Diocletian and Maximum as the senior Augusti, and fathers of the 
emperors. They jointly dedicate, for the use of tbar own Romans, 
this magnificent edifice. The architects have delineated the ruins of 
these Therma; * and the antiquarians, particularly Domttus and 
Nardini, hare ascertained the ground which they covered. OJffof 
the great rooms is now the Carthusian church; and even one o&the 
porter's lodges is sufficient to form another church, which belongs 
to the Feuillans. 
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chap, those buildings would soon be required at their. 
, hands. About that time the avarice of Gale* 
rius, or perhaps the exigencies of the state, bad 
induced him to make a very strict and rigorous 
inquisition into the property of his subjects, for 
the purpose of a general taxation, both on their 
lands and on their persons. A very minute sur¬ 
vey appears to have been taken of their real 
estates; and wherever there was the slightest 
suspicion of concealment, torture was very freely 
employed to obtain a sincere declaration of their 
personal wealth' 1 . The privileges which had 
exalted Italy above the rank of the provinces, 
were no longer regarded: and the officers of 
the revenue already began to number the Roman 
people, and to settle the proportion of the new 
taxes. Even when the spirit of freedom had 
been utterly extinguished, the tamest subjects 
have sometimes ventured to resist an unprece¬ 
dented invasion of their property; but on this 
occasion the injury was aggravated by the insult, 
and the sense of private interest was quickened 
by that of national honour. The conquest of 
Macedonia, as we have already observed, had 
delivered the Roman people from the weight of 
personal taxes. Though they had experienced 
every form of despotism, they bad now enjoyed 
that exemption near five hundred years; nor 
could they patiently brook the insolence of an 
Illyrian peasant, who, from his distant resi- 
der£:e in Asia, presumed to number Rome 

11 See Lactamius de M. P. c. 26 . 31, 
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among the tributary cities of his empire. The CHAP. 

' rising fiiry of the people was encouraged by the, , 

authority, or at least the connivance, of the 
senate; and the feeble remains of the Praeto¬ 
rian guards, who had reason to apprehend their 
own dissolution, embraced so honourable a pre¬ 
tence, and declared their readiness to draw 
their swords in the service of their oppressed 
country. It was the wish, and it soon became 
the hope, of every citizen, that after expelling 
from Italy their foreign tyrants, they should elect 
a prince who, by the place of his residence, 
and by his maxims of government, might once 
more deserve the title of Homan Emperor. 

The name, as well as the situation of Maxen- 
tins, determined in his favour the popular en¬ 
thusiasm. 

Maxentius was the son of the emperor Maxi- Mawmius 
mian, and he had married the daughter of Gale- emperor at 
rius. His birth aud alliance seemed to offer him 
the fairest promise of succeeding to the empire Oct. ca. 
but his vices and incapacity procured him the 
same exclusion from the dignity of C®sar, which 
Constantine had deserved by a dangerous su- 
.periority of merit. The policy of Galerius pre¬ 
ferred such associates, as would never disgrace 
the choice, nor dispute the commands, of their 
benefactor. An obscure stranger was therefore 
raised to the throne of Italy, and the son of the 
late emperor of the West was left to enjoy the 
luxury of a private fortune in a villa a few guiles 
distant from the capital. The gloomy passions 
' of his soul, shame, vexation, and rage, were ini 
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CHAP, flamed by envy on tbe news of Constantine’s 
t ^ 1 _ , success; but the hopes of Maxentius revived 
with the public discontent, and he was easily 
persuaded to unite his personal injury and pre¬ 
tensions with the cause of the Roman people. 
Two Praetorian tribunes and a commissary of 
provisions undertook the management of the 
conspiracy;' and as every order of men was 
actuated by the same spirit, the immediate event 
was neither doubtful nor difficult. The praefect 
of the city, and a few magistrates, who main¬ 
tained their fidelity to Sevcrus, were massacred 
by the guards; and Maxentius, invested with 
the Imperial ornaments, was acknowledged by 
the applanding senate and people as the pro¬ 
tector of the Roman freedom and dignity. It 
is uncertain whether Maximian was previously 
Maximum acquainted with the conspiracy; but as soon as 
thcpurple! tbe standard of rebellion was erected at Rome, 
the old emperor broke from the retirement 
where the authority of Diocletian had con¬ 
demned him to pass a life of melancholy solitude, 
and concealed his returning ambition under the 
disguise of paternal tenderness. At the request 
of his son and of the senate, he condescended 
to re-assume the purple. ■ His ancient dignity,' 
his experience, and his fame in arms, added 
strength as well as reputation to the party of . 
Maxentius®. 

33 The sixth Panegyric represents the conduct of Maximian in 
the (wwt favourable light; and the ambiguous expression of Aurelius 
Victor-, “ retractante diu,” may signify, either that he contrived, or, 
that he opposed, the conspiracy. See Zqeimut, L ii. p. 79. arid 
I-actantiui de M. P. c. 26 . 
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' According to the advice, or rather the orders, chap. 
of his colleague, the emperor Severus ininie- , 
diately hastened to Rome, in the full confidence, Di-fatam! 
that, by his unexpected celerity, he should severus 
easily suppress the tumult of an nnwarlike popu¬ 
lace, commanded by a licentious youth. But 
he found on his arrival the gates of the city 
shut against him, the walls filled with men and 
arms, an experienced general at the head of 
the rebels, and his own troops without spirit 
or affection. A large body of Moors deserted 
to the enemy, allured by the promise of a large 
donative; and, if it be true that they had been 
levied by Maximian in his African war, pre¬ 
ferring the natural feelings of gratitude to the 
artificial ties of allegiance. Anulinus, the 
Prsetorian prafect, declared himself in favour 
of Maxcntius, and drew after him the most 
considerable part of the troops, accustomed to 
obey his commands. Rome, according to the 
expression of an orator, recalled her armies; 
and the unfortunate Severus, destitute of force 
and of counsel, retired, or rather fled, with pre¬ 
cipitation, to Ravenna. Here he might for 
some time have been safe. The fortifications 
of Ravenna were able to resist the attempts, 
and the morasses that surrounded the town were 
sufficient to prevent the approach, of the Italian 
army. The sea, which Severus commanded 
with a powerful fleet, secured him an inex¬ 
haustible supply of provisions, and gave a'^frec 
entrance to the legions, which, on the. reOum 
of spring, would advance to his assistance from' 
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CHAP. Illyricum and the East. Maximian, who con- 
. ducted the siege in person, was soon convinced 
that he might waste his time and his army in the 
fruitless enterprise, and that he had nothing to 
hope either from force or famine. With an art 
more suitable to the character of Diocletian than 
to his own, he directed his attack, not so much 
against the walls of Ravenna, as against the mind 
of Severus. The treachery which he had expe¬ 
rienced, disposed that unhappy prince to distrust 
the roost sincere of his friends and adherents. 
The emissaries of Maximian easily persnaded his 
credulity, that a conspiracy was formed to be¬ 
tray the town, and prevailed upon his fears not 
to expose himself to the discretion of an irritated 
conqueror, but to accept the faith of an honour¬ 
able capitulation. He was at first received with 
humanity, and treated with respect. Maximian 
conducted the captive emperor to Rome, and 
gave him the most solemn assurances that he had 
secured his life by the resignation of the purple. 
But Severus could obtain only an easy death and 
A. D.307.an Imperial funeral. When the sentence was 
February. s jg n jg e( j to the manner of executing it was 
left to his own choice; he preferred the favourite 
inode ot the ancients, that of opening his veins: 
and. as soon as he expired, his body was carried 
to the sepulchre which bad been constructed for 
the family of Gal lien os”. 

r 

^.The circumstances of this war, and the death of Severus, are 
uiy .doubtfully and variously told in our ancient fragments, (see 
l MIctuotU, Hist, dcs Empereun, tom. iv. part i. g. 56S.). I have 6u- 
-dejtoured to extract from them a consistent and probable narration. 
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Though the characters of Constantine and chap. 
Maxentius had very little affinity with each other, , - 

their situation and interest were the same; and Maximian 
prudence seemed {p require that they should ^ughta 
unite their forces against the common enemy. 
Notwithstanding the superiority of his age and title of 
dignity, the indefatigable Maximian passed the 
Alps, and courting a personal interview with the 
'sovereign of Gaul, carried with him his daughter Match si. 
Fausta as the pledge of the new alliance. The 
marriage was celebrated at Arles with every cir¬ 
cumstance of magnificence; and the' ancient 
colleague of Diocletian, who again asserted his 
claim to the western empire, conferred on his 
son-in-law and ally the title of Augdstns. By- 
consenting to receive that honour from Maxi¬ 
mian, Constantine seemed to embrace the cause 
of Rome and of the senate; but his professions 
were ambiguous; and bis assistance slow am! 
ineffectual. He considered with attention the 
approaching contest between the masters of Italy 
and the emperor of the East, and was prepared to 
consult his own safety or ambition iu the event of 
the war c ‘. 

The importance of the occasion called for the (* iierm 
presence and abilities of Galerins. At the brad )"'// 
of a powerful army collected from Ulyricmu and 
the East, he entered Italy, resolved to revenge 
the death of Severus, and to chastise the relel- 

w The sixth Panegyric was |>ronouuce<l lo celt brute the deration 
.of Constantine ; but the prudent orator avoids tnc mention ci\cr ol 
, Galerius or of Maxentius. He introduces only one slight allusion s . 
the actual troubles, and lo the majesty of Rome. 
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CHAP, lious Homans; or, as be expressed his intentions, 

, , in the fnrions language of a barbarian, to extir¬ 

pate tbe senate, and to destroy the people by 
the sword. But the skill of Maximian had con¬ 
certed a prudent system of defence. The in¬ 
vader found every place hostile, fortified, and 
inaccessible; and though he forced his way as 
far as Nami, within sixty miles of Rome, his 
dominion in Italy was confined to the narrow 
limits of his camp. Sensible of the increasing 
difficulties of his enterprise, the haughty Gale- 
rius made the first advances towards a reconci¬ 
liation, and dispatched two of his most consider¬ 
able officers to tempt the Roman princes by the 
offer of a •conference, and the declaration of his 
paternal regard for Maxentius, who might ob¬ 
tain much more from his liberality than he could 
hope from the donbtful chance of war 25 . The 
offers of Galerius were rejected with firmness, 
his perfidious friendship refused with contempt, 
and it was not long before he discovered, that, 
unless he provided for his safety by a timely 
retreat, he had some reason to apprehend the 
fate of Severus. The wealth, which the Ro¬ 
mans defended agaiust bis rapacious tyranny, 
they freely contributed for his destruction. The 
name of Maximian, the popular arts of his son, 
the secret distribution of large sums, and the 
promise of still more liberal rewards, checked 

■ With regard to thia negotiation, see the fragments of an anony¬ 
mous historian, published by Valesios at the end of his edition of, 
Ammtanus Marcellinut, p. 711. These fiagments l have furnished tb 
vyth several curious, and, aa it ahould seem, authentic anecdotes. 
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the ardour, and corrupted the fidelity, of the chap. 
Illyrian legions; and when Galerius at length gave, 
the signal of the retreat, it was with some dif¬ 
ficulty that he could prevail on his veterans not 
to desert a banner which had so often conducted 
them to victory and honour. A contemporary 
writer assigns two other causes for the failure 
of the expedition; but they are both of such a 
nature, that a cautious historian will scarcely 
venture to adopt them. We are told that Gale¬ 
rius, who had formed a very imperfect notion 
of the greatness of Rome by the cities of the 
East, with which he was acquainted, found his 
forces inadequate to the siege of that immense 
capital. But the extent of a city serves only to 
render it more accessible to the enemy; Rome 
had long since been accustomed to submit on the 
approach of a conqueror; nor could the tempo¬ 
rary enthusiasm of the people have long con¬ 
tended against the discipline and valour of the 
legions. We are likewise informed, that the 
legions themselves were struck with horror and 
remorse, and that those pious sons of the republic 
refused to violate the sanctity of their venerable 
parent* 6 . But when we recollect with how much 
ease, in the more ancient civil wars, the zeal of 
party, and the habits of military obedience, had 
converted the native citizens of Rome into her 
most implacable enemies, we shall be inclined 
• 

* Lactantiut de M. P. c. *8. The former of these reasons jyiro- 
bably taken from Virgil’s Shepherd: “ IHsm ego huic nostrae similem 
Melibcee putavi, &c - ." lactantiut delights in these poetical allusions. 
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chap, to distrust this extreme delicacy of strangers atid 
barbarians, who bad never beheld Italy, till they 
entered it in a hostile manner. Had they not 
been restrained by motives of a more interested 
nature, they would probably have answered 
Galerius in the words of Cmsar’s veterans: “ If 
“ our general wishes to lead us to the banks of 
“ the Tyber, we are prepared to trace out his 
“ camp. Whatsoever walk he has determined' 
“ to level with the ground, our hands arc ready 
“ to work the engines: nor shall we hesitate, 
“ should the name of the devoted city be Rome 
“ itself.” These are indeed the expressions of a 
poet; but of a poet who has been distinguished, 
and even censured, for his strict adherence to the 
truth of history ^ 

His retreat. The legions of Galerius exhibit a very melan¬ 

choly proof of their disposition, by the ravages 
which they committed in their retreat. They 
murdered, they ravished, they plundered, they 
drove away the flocks and herds of the Italians; 
they burnt the villages through which they 
passed, and they endeavoured to destroy the 
country which it had not been in their power to 
subdue. Daring the whole march, Maxentius 
hung on their rear, but he very prudently de¬ 
clined a general engagement with those brave 

n Castra super Tusci si poncre Tybridis undas; (juteas) 
Hesperios audax veniam melaior in agros. 

Tu quoscuuque voles in planum effundere mum, 

His arics actus disperget saxa lacertls; 

Ilia licet penitns tolls quam jusseris urbem 

Roma sib Lucan. Pharsal. i. 381. 
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and desperate veterans. His father had under- chap. 
taken a second journey into Gaul, with the hope 
of persuading Constantine, who had assembled 
an army on the frontier, to join the pursuit, and 
to complete the victory. But the actions of 
Constantine were guided by reason, and not by 
resentment. He persisted in the wise resolution 
of maintaining a balance of power in the divided 
‘empire, and he no longer hated Galerius, when 
that aspiring prince had ceased to be an objcfct of 
terror®. 

The mind of Galerius was the most susceptible Elevation 
of the sterner passions, but it was not, however, t^itra'iik 
incapable of a sincere and lasting friendship. A«S“»- 
Licinius, whose manners as well as character a. ». 307 
were not unlike his own, seems to have engaged Nm ' 1K 
both his affection and esteem. Their intimacy 
had commenced in the happier period perhaps 
of their youth and obscurity. It had been ce¬ 
mented by the freedom and dangers of a military 
life; they had advanced almost by equal steps 
through the successive honours of the service; 
and as soon as Galerins was invested with the 
Imperial dignity, he seems to have conceived 
the design of raising his companion to the same 
rank with himself. Daring the short period of 
his prosperity, he considered the rank of Caesar as 
unworthy of the age and merit of Licinius, and 
rather chose to reserve for him the place of Con¬ 
stantins, and the empire of the West. While the 

• ■ Lactamius de M. P. c. 27. Zosim. I. ii. p. 82. The latter 
insinuates, that Constantine, in his interview with Maximum, had 
promiseS to declare war against Galerius. 
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CHAP, emperor was employed in the Italian war, he 
i / entrusted his friend with the defence of the 
Danube; and immediately after his return from 
that unfortunate expedition, he invested Lici- 
nius with the vacant purple of Severus, resign¬ 
ing to his immediate command the provinces 
and of of Illyricum 39 . The news of his promotion was 
diinnn. nQ sooner carr j c( j i n t 0 the East, than Maximin, 
who governed, or rather oppressed, the coun- 
triesj of Egypt and Syria, betrayed his envy and 
discontent, disdained the inferior name of Cresar, 
and, notwithstanding the prayers as well as 
arguments of Galerius, exacted, almost by vio¬ 
lence, the equal title of Augustus 30 . For the 
first, and indeed for the last time, the Roman 
Six empc- world was administered by six emperors. In the 
a!d 308 . West, Constantine and Maxentins affected to 
reverence their father Maximian. In the East, 
Licinius and Maximin honoured with more real 
consideration their benefactor Galerins. The 
opposition of interest, and the memory of a re¬ 
cent war, divided the empire into two great hos¬ 
tile powers: but their mutual fears produced' an 
apparent tranquillity, and even a feigned recon- 

M M. de Tillemont (Hitt, tics Empcreors, tom. iv. part i. p. 559.) 
lias proved, that Licinius, without passing through the intermediate 
rank of Csesar, was declared Augustus, the 11th of November, 
A.D. 307, after the return of Galerius from Italy. 

* Lactantius de M. P. c. 32. When Galerius declared Licinius 
Augustus with himself, he tried to satisfy his younger astociates, by 
inventing for Constantine and Miuimin (not MaxeUtius, see Baluze, 
p. the new title of sons of the Augusti. But when Maximin 
acquainted him that he had been sainted 'Augustus by the army. Gale- 
rius was obiigad to acknowledge him, as wel{ as Constantine, as 
.equal associates in the Imperial dignity. 
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ciliation, till the death of the elder princes, of chap. 
Maximian, and more particularly of Galerins, gave , X1V '_ 
a new direction to the views and passions of their 
surviving associates. 

When Maximian had reluctantly abdicated the MUfor- 
cmpire, the venal orators of the times applauded M#Snl 
his philosophic moderation. When his ambition an - 
excited, or at least encouraged, a civil war, they 
returned thanks to his generous patriotism, and 
gently censured that love of ease and retirement 
which had withdrawn him from the public ser¬ 
vice 31 . But it was impossible that minds like 
those of Maximian and his son could long possess 
in harmony an undivided power. Maxentius 
considered himself as the legal sovereign of Italy, 
elected by the Roman senate and people; nor 
would he endure the control of his father, who 
arrogantly declared, that by. his name and abili¬ 
ties the rash youth had been established op the 
throne. The cause was solemnly pleaded before 
the Praetorian guards,, and those? WSbps, who 
dreaded the severity of the old emperor, es¬ 
poused the party of Maxentius”. The life and 
freedom of Maximian were however respected, 
and be retired from’Italy into Illyricum, affect¬ 
ing to lament his past conduct, and secretly con¬ 
triving new mischiefs. But Galerius, who was 

“ See Panegyr. Vet. vL 9. Audi doloris nostri liberam vocem, 

&c. The whole passage is imagined with artful flattery, and ex* 
pressed with an easy flow of eloquence. 

33 Lactantius dc M. P. c. 28. Zosim. 1. iilp. 82. A report was 
spread, that Maxentius was the son of some obscure Syrian, and had 
beetf substituted by the wife of Maximian as her own child. See 
AurelinfaiPictor, Anonym. Valesian. and Panegyr. Vet. jx. 3, 4. 

VOL. II % P _ 
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chap, well acquainted with bis character, soon obliged 
. him to leave bis dominions, and the last refuge 
of the disappointed Maximian was the court of 
his son-in-law Constantine”. He was received 
with respect by that artful prince, and with 
the appearance of filial tenderness by the em¬ 
press Fausta. That he might remove every sus¬ 
picion, he resigned the Imperial purple a second 
time* 4 , professing himself at length convinced 
of jthe vanity of greatness and ambition. Had 
he persevered in this resolution, he might have 
ended his life with less dignity, indeed, than in 
his first retirement, yet, however, with com¬ 
fort and reputation. But the near prospect 
of a throne- brought hack to his remembrance 
the state from whence he was fallen, and he 
resolved, by a desperate effort, either to reign 
or to perish. An incursion of the Franks had 
summoned Constantine, with a part of his army, 
to the banks of the Rhine; the remainder of 
the troops were stationed in . the southern pro¬ 
vinces of Gaul, which lay exposed to die enter¬ 
prises of the Italian emperor, .and a consider¬ 
able treasure was deposited ip die city of Arles. 
Maximian either craftily invented, or hastily 
credited, a vain report of the death of Constan¬ 
tine. Without hesitation he ascended the throne, 

■ “ Ab urbe pulantn, ab Italia fugatum, ab lUyrico repudiatum, 
tub provinciis, tuis copiis, tuo palatio recepisti. £umeo. m Panegyr. 
Vet rii. 14. ... „ 

“ Lactautius de,M. P. c. 29 . Yet after the resignation of the 
purple, Constantine Mill continued to Maximian the pomp and ho- 
notirs of the Imperial dignity ; and, on all public occasion;, gars the 
^right-hand place to his father-in-law. Panegyr.'' Vet. vii. if. 
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seized the treasure, and scattering it with his CHAP. 
accustomed profusion among the soldiers, en-, . 

deavoured to awake in their minds the memory 
of his ancient dignity and exploits. Before he 
could establish his authority, or finish the ne¬ 
gotiation which he appears to have entered 
into with his son Maxentius, the celerity of 
Constantine defeated all his hopes. On the 
■first news of his perfidy and ingratitude, that 
prince, returned by rapid marches from! the 
Rhine to the Saone, embarked on the last-Wn- 
tioned river at Chalons, and at Lyons trusting 
himself to the rapidity of the Rhone, arrived 
at the gates of Arles, with a military force 
which it was impossible for Maximian to resist, 
and which scarcely permitted him to take re¬ 
fuge in the neighbouring city of Marseilles. 

The narrow neck of land which joined that 
place to the continent was fortified against the 
besiegers, whilst the sea was open, either ' for 
the escape of Maximian, or for the succours 
of Maxtiitius, if the latter should chuse to dis¬ 
guise his invasion of Gaul, under the honour¬ 
able pretence of defending a distressed, or, as he 
might allege, an injured father.. Apprehensive 
of the fatal consequences of delay, Constantine 
gave orders for an immediate assault; but the 
scaling-ladders were found too short for the 
height of the walls, and Marseilles might have 
sustained da long a siege as it formerly did 
against the arms of Cesar, if the garrison, con¬ 
scious .either of their fault or of their danger, 
bad-not purchased their pardon by deliver* 
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CHAP, ing up the city and the person of Maximiah, 

. ,A secret but irrevocable sentence of' death 
His death, was pronounced against the usurper, he ob- 
Februa 3 iy?’ tained only the same favour which he had 
indulged to Severns, and it was published to 
the world, that, oppressed by the remorse of 
his repeated crimes, he strangled himself with. 
his own hands. After he had lost the assistance, 
and disdained the moderate counsels, of Dio¬ 
cletian, the second period of his active life was 
a series of public calamities and personal mor¬ 
tifications, which were terminated, in about 
three years, by an ignominious death. He de¬ 
served his fate; but we should find more reason 
to applaud the humanity of Constantine, if he 
had spared an old man, the benefactor of his 
father, and the father of his wife. During the 
whole of this melancholy transaction, it appears 
that Fausta sacrificed the sentiments of nature 
to her conjugal duties” , 

twi. of The last years of Galerius were less shameful 
aIj'su an( * un f° rtnnate > and though he had filled with 
May. more glory the subordinate station of Cssar 
than the superior rank of Augustus, be pre¬ 
served, till the moment of his death, the first 
place among the princes of the Roman world. 
He survived his retreat from Italy abbot four 

- * Zosim. 1. ii. p. 82. Eumenius in Panegyr. Vet vii. 16 —si. 
The litter of these has undoubtedly represented the whole affair in 
the most favourable light for his sovereign, Yetevek from this par- 
' till narrative We may conclude, that die repeated clemency of Con¬ 
stantine, and the reiterated treasons of Maximian, as they are tie* 
scribed by Lactanthis (de Ml P. c. 20, SO.), an&copied by^tbe mo-. 
dews are destitute of any historical foundation, 
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years, and wisely relinquishing his views of 
universal empire, he devoted the remainder of 
his life to the enjoyment of pleasure, and to the 
execution of some works of public utility, 
among which we may distinguish the discharging 
into the Danube the superfluous waters of the 
lake Peko, and the cutting down the immense 
forests that encompassed it; an operation worthy 
of a monarch, since it gave an extensive coun¬ 
try to the agriculture of his Pannonianf sub¬ 
jects 36 . His death was occasioned by a very 
painful and lingering disorder. His body, 
swelled by an intemperate conrse of life to an 
unwieldly corpulence, was covered with ulcers, 
and devoured by innumerable swarms of those 
insects who have given their name to a most 
loathsome disease* 7 ; but as Galerius had of¬ 
fended a very zealous and powerful party 
among his subjects, bis sufferings, instead of 
exciting their compassion, have been celebrated 
as the visible effects of divine justice 39 . He 


* Aurelius Victor, c. 40. But that lake was situated on the Up¬ 
per Pannonia, near the boiden of Noricom; and the prorince of 
Valeria (a name which the wife of Galeriosgave to the drained coon, 
try) undoubtedly 1^ between the Drave and the Danube (Sextus 
Rufus, c. 90■ 1 should therefore suspect that Victor has confounded 
the lake Pelto with thfVolocean marshes, or, as they are now called, 
the lake Sabaton- It is placefl}h the heart of Valeria, and its present 
extent is not less than 19 Hungarian miles (about ;o English) in 
length, and two in breadth. See Severini Pannonia, I. i. c. 9. 

v JLactantiSs (de M. P. c.'33.) and Eusebius (1. viii. c. 16.) de¬ 
scribe the symptoms and progress of his disorder with singular accu- 
•racy and apparent pleasure. ' 

“ Ifcny (like the late Dr. Jortin, Remarks on Ecclesiastical His- 
r—roryr™. ii. p._307—356.) trill delight in recording the wonderfal 
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CHAP, had no sooner expired in his palace of Nico- 
. XIV ; ( media, than the two emperors who were in- 
His domi- dehted for their pnrple »to his favour, began to 
cd°bc- S 3r collect their forces, with the intention either of 
Maxim in disputing, or °f dividing, the'dominions which 
anil Lid- he had left without a master. They were per- 
n . lu! ' suaded, however, to desist from the former de¬ 
sign, and to agree in the latter. The provinces 
of Asia fell to the share of Maximin, and those 
of Europe augmented the portion of Licinius. 
Tfie'Hellespont and the Thracian Bosphorus 
formed their mutual boundary, and the banks 
of those narrow seas, which flowed iu the midst 
of the Roman world, were covered with sol¬ 
diers, with arms, and with fortifications. The 
deaths of Maximian and of Galerius reduced 
the number of emperors to four. The sense of 
their true interest soon connected Licinius and 
Constantine; a secret alliance was concluded 
between Maximin and Maxentius, and their un¬ 
happy subjects expected, with terror, the bloody 
consequences of their inevitable dissensions, 
which were no longer restrained by the fear or 
the respect which they had entertained for Ga¬ 
lenas®. 

station of Amon S 80 “any crimes and misfortunes, oc- 
Constan- casioned by the passions of the Roman princes, 
Gati? there is some pleasure in discovering a single 

—;u.J. 306 deaths of .the persecutors, 1 would recommend to thcir^pcrusal an ad¬ 
mirable passage of Grotius (Hist. 1. vii. p. 332.) concerning die last 
illness of Philip 11. of Spain. 

"•See Eusebius, 1. ix. 6. 10. Lactontius dc M. P. . 33. 
Zosimus is less exact, and evidently confounds’Maximiafc w with 
Maximin. 
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action which may be ascribed to their virtue. In CHAP, 
the sixth year of his reign, Constantine visited, 
the city of Autun, and generously remitted the 
arrears of tribnte, reducing at the same time 
the proportion of their assessment, from twenty- 
five to eighteen thousand heads, subject to the 
real and personal capitation ". Yet even this in¬ 
dulgence affords the most unquestionable proof 
of the public misery. This tax was so ex¬ 
tremely oppressive, either in itself or irf the. 
mode of collecting it, that whilst the revenue' 
was increased by extortion, it was diminished 
by despair: a considerable part of the territory 
of Autun was left uncultivated; and great num¬ 
bers of the provincials rather chose to live 
as exiles and outlaws, than to support the weight 
of civil society. It is but too probable, that 
the bountiful emperor relieved^ by a partial 
act of liberality, one among the many evils 
which lie had caused by his general maxims 
of administration. But even those maxims 
were less the effect of choice than of necessity. 

And if we except the death of Maximian, 
the reign of Constantine in Ganl seems to have 
been the most innocent and even virtuous pe¬ 
riod of his life. The provinces were protected 
by his presence: from the inroads of the barba¬ 
rians, who either dreaded or experienced his 
active valour. After a signal victory over the 

Franks anfl Alemanni, several of their princes 

• 

r 40 Sec the viiith Panegyr. in whie^ Eumemus displays, in th$ pre¬ 
sence & Comtarftine, the misery and the gratitude of the city of 
“Autun. 
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jGHAP, < were exposed by bis order to the wild beasts ia 
the amphitheatre of Treves, and the people seem 
) to have enjoyed the spectacle, without discovering, 

1 in such a treatment of royal captives, any thing 
S that was repugnant to the laws of nations or of 
‘humanity 41 . 

Tj-nnny The virtues of Constantine were rendered 
tius ij xen ’ more illustrious by the vices of Maxentius. 
AfrL and Whilst the Gallic provinces enjoyed as much 
A. D. 306 happiness as the condition of the times was ca- 
~ 3 ' 2 ' ' paEle' of receiving, Italy and Africa groaned 
uuder the dominion of a tyrant, as contemptible 
as he was odious. The zeal of flattery and 
faction has indeed too frequently sacrificed the 
reputation of the vanquished to the glory of 
their successful rivals; but even those writers 
who have revealed, with the most freedom and 
pleasure, the faults of Constantine, unanimously 
confess, that Maxentius was cruel, rapacious 
and profligate 48 . He had the good fortune 
to suppress a slight rebellion in Africa. The 
governor and a few adherents had beeu guilty; 
the province suffered for their crime. The 
flourishing cities of Cirtha and Carthage, and 
the whole extent of that fertile^ d&ahtfy, were 
wasted by fire and sword. Tbl abuse of vic¬ 
tory was followed by tbe ^-abufe of law and 
justice. A formidable army of sycophants and 

41 Eutropius, x. 3. Pauegyr. Veter. rli. 10, 11^12. A great ' 
number,.of the French youth were likewise exposed, to.tjie same 
cruel awNgnominious death. • /■' ' 

V Julian exclude, Maxentius frantthe banquet of the Cants 
with abhorrence and contempt; and Ztaimm p. 85.). accuses 1 
film of erery kind oif cruelty and profligacy.. 
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. delators invaded Africa; the rich and the noble chap 
were easily convicted of a connection with the t 
rebels; and those among them who experienced 
the emperor’s clemency, were only punished by 
the confiscation of their estates". So signal a 
victory was celebrated by a magnificent triumph, 
and Maxentius exposed to the eyes of the people 
the spoils and captives of a Roman province. 

The state of the capital, was no less deserving 
of compassion than that of Africa. The’ svealth 
of Rome supplied an,, inexhaustible fond foMfiis 
vain and prodigal expences, and the ministers 
of his revenue were skilled in the arts of ra¬ 
pine. It was under his reign that the method of 
exacting a free gift from the senators was first 
invented; and as the sum was insensibly increased, 
the pretences of levying it, a victory, a birth, a 
marriage, or an Imperial consulship, were pro- 
portionably multiplied". Maxentius had im¬ 
bibed the same implacable aversion to the senate 
which had characterised most of the former ty¬ 
rants of Rome: nor was it possible for his un¬ 
grateful temper to forgive the generous fidelity 
which had raised him to the throne, and sup¬ 
ported him.agajnst all bis enemies. The lives of 
the senators w|re exposed to his jealous suspi¬ 
cions, the dishonour of their wives and daughters 
heightened the gratification of his sensual pas- 

", 43 ZoiimuO, 1- it. P> 83—85. Aurelius Victor. 

44 The passage of Aurelius Victor should be read in the follow¬ 
ing manner! Primus institute pessimo, nunman specie, Fatres Ora- 
Urrctquf pecuniary conferre ^rojligenti sibi cogcret. y 
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chap. sions 54 . It may be presumed, that an Imperial 
, lover was seldom reduced to sigh in vain; bnt 
whenever persuasion proved ineffectual, had 
recourse to violence; and there remains one me¬ 
morable example of a noble matron, who pre¬ 
served her chastity by a voluntary death. The 
soldiers were the only order- of then whom he ap¬ 
peared to respect, or studied to please. He filled 
Rome and Italy with artned troops, connived at 
their'tumultB, suffered them with impunity to 
plunder, and even to massacre, the defenceless 
people 411 ; and indulging diem in the same licen¬ 
tiousness which their emperor enjoyed, Maxen- 
tius often bestowed on his military favourites the 
splendid villa, or the beautiful jsife, of a senator. 
A prince of such a character, alike incapable of 
governing either in peace or in war, might pur¬ 
chase the support, but he could never obtain the 
esteem, of the army. Yet his pride was equal 
to his other vices. Whilst he passed his indo¬ 
lent life, either within the walls of his palace, 
or in the neighbouring gardens of Sallust, he 
was repeatedly heard to declare, that he alone 
was emperor, and that the other princes were 
no more than his lieutenants, W/wbom he 

* Panegyr. Vet i*. 3. Euseb. Hist. Eccfats. viii. 14. et in Vit. 
Constant, i. 33, 34. Rufinus, c. 17. The virtuous matron, who 
stabbed herself to escape the violence<|KMairentil!s, wasa Chri8tian,r 
wife to the prefect of the city, and bn name wai Sophronia. It 
still remains a question among the casuists. Whither,^on such occa¬ 
sions, suicide is justifiable 7 . - M 

“'Pretorianis csedem vulgi quondam annuerct, ia the vague ex¬ 
pression ofAurehua Victor. See more particular, though somewhat 
different, accounts of a tumult *nd‘ massacre which happened at 
RSnic in Eusebius Cl. viii. c. 14.),- and in Zosirnus<1. ii. p. 84.) 
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lad devolved the defence of the frontier pro- chap. 
rinces, that he might enjoy without interruption. 

:he elegant luxury of the capital. Rome, which 
3&d so long regretted the absence, lamented, dur¬ 
ing the six years of his reign, the presence of her 
sovereign®. 

Though Constantine might view the conduct Civil war 
of Maxentius with abhorrence, and the situation cdnstan- 
of the Romans with compassion, we have no 
reason to presume that he would have taken up tius. 
arms to punish the one, or to relieve the (Alter. A ‘ 15,312 
Rut the tyrant of Italy rashly ventured to pro¬ 
voke a formidable enemy, whose ambition had 
been hitherto restrained by considerations of pru¬ 
dence, rather than by principles of justice 411 . 

After the death of Maximian, his titles, accord¬ 
ing to the established custom, had been erased, 
and his statues thrown down with ignominy. 

His son, who had persecuted and deserted him 
when alive, affected to display the most pious 
regard for his memory, and gave orders that a 
similar treatment shonld be immediately inflicted 
on all tire statues that had - been erected in Italy 
and Africa to the honour of Constantine. That 
wise prince, who sincerely wished to decline a 

4T Seein the Panegyrics (ix.14.), a lively description of the indo¬ 
lence and vain pride of Maxentini. In another place, the orator ob- 
aerves, that the riches "which Rome had accumulated in a period of 
1060 jean, were lavished by the tyrant on his mercenary bands j re- 
demptis ad civile latrocinjum manibns ingesserat 

« After the victory of Constantine, it was universally allowed, 
tlijt the motive of delivering the republic from a'detested tyrant, 
would, at any time, .have justified his expedition into Italy. Ruseb. 
in Vit. Constantin. 1. i. c. SC. Panegyr. Vet. ix. S. 
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CHAP, war, with the difficulty add importance of which 
XIV - he was sufficiently acquainted, at first dissembled 
the insult, and Sought for redress by the milder 
expedients of negotiation, till he was convinced, 
that the hostile and ambitious designs of the 
. Italian emperor made it necessary fo* him to arm 
in his ,own defence. . Maxentius, who openly 
avowed his pretensions to the whole monarchy of 
the West, had already prepared a very consider¬ 
able’ -force to invade the Gallic provinces on the 
"SWe'Saf Rhaetia; and though he could not expect 
any assistance from Licinius, he was flattered with 
the hope that the legions of Hlyricum, allured 
by his presents and promises, would desert the 
standard of that prince, and unanimously declare 
themselves his soldiers and subjects 49 . Constan¬ 
tine no longer hesitated. He had deliberated with 
caution, he acted with vigour* He gave a pri¬ 
vate audience to the ambassadors, who, in the 
name of the senate and people, conjured him to 
deliver Rome from a detested tyrant; and, without 
regarding the timid remonstrances of his council, 
he resolved to prevent the enemy, and to carry 
the war into the heart of Italy 50 . 

* Zosimus, l. ii. p. 84, 8S. Namirn in Panegyr. x. 7—13. 

" See Panegyr- Vet. ix. 3. Omnibus feretuis Comitibus el Du- 
cibus non solum tacite muwntibui. ted etiatu aperte timentibui; 
contra conrilia hotninum, contra Harusplcom monita, ipse per temet 
liberaud* nrbis tempiis venisse sentires. The embassy of the Ro¬ 
mans is mentioned only by Zoharai (I. Xiii.) and b) Cedrenui (in 
Compend. Hist. p. (70.): but those modem Greek* had the oppor¬ 
tunity of consulting many, waiters which bare since been lost, among, 
which we. may reckon the life of Constantine by Praxagoras. Pho-; 
tiuj, (p. 63.) has made i short extract from that historical workT* 
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‘The enterprise was as full of danger as of chap. 
glory; and the unsuccessful event of two former, 
invasions was sufficient to inspire the most serious Prepara- 
apprehensions. The veteran troops who revered 
the name of Maximian, had embraced in both 
those wars the party of his son, and were now 
restrained by a sense of honour, as well as of 
interest, from entertaining an idea of a second 
‘desertion. Maxentius, who considered the Prae¬ 
torian guards as the firmest defence of his thrbne, 
had increased them to their ancient establish¬ 
ment; and they composed, including the rest of 
the Italians who were enlisted into his service, 
a formidable body of fourscore thousand men. 

Forty thousand Moors and Carthaginians had 
been raised since the reduction of Africa. Even 
Sicily furnished its proportion of troops; and 
the armies of Maxentius amounted to one hundred 
and seventy thousand foot, and eighteen thousand 
horse. The wealth of Italy supplied the expences 
of the war; and the adjacent provinces were ex¬ 
hausted, to form immense magazines of corn and 
every other kind of provisions. 

The whole force of Constantine consisted of 
ninety thousand foot and eight thonsand horse 8 '; 
and as the defence of the Rhine required an ex¬ 
traordinary attention during the absence of the 


* Zosimus (L ii. p. 86.) has given us this curious account of the 
forces on bolVsides. He makes no mention of any naval arma¬ 
ments, though we are assured (Panegyr. Vet. ix. Sfl.) that the war 
was carried on by sea as well Ss by land; and that the fleet of 
. Constantine took possession of Sardinia, Corsica, and the ports of 
Italy. 
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.CHAfc emperor, it was not in ; bis pdwer. to employ 
i j-p - nKnvfi half bis troops in the Italian expedition, 
unless he sacrificed the public safety' to his pri¬ 
vate quarrel® At the head of about forty 
thousand soldiers, he marched to encounter an 
enemy whose numbers were at least four times 
superior to bis own, Bnt the armies of Rome,- 
placed at a secure distance from danger, were 
enervated by indulgence and luxury. Habi-‘ 
tuafed to the baths and theatres, of Rome, they 
'toofevihe field with reluctance, and were chiefly 
composed of veterans .who had almost forgotten, 
or of new levies who had never acquired, the 
use of arms, and the practice of war. The hardy 
legions of Gaul had long defended the frontiers 
of the empire against the barbarians of the North; 
and in the performance of that laborious service, 
their valour was exercised, and their discipline 
confirmed.. There appeared the same difference 
between the leaders as between the armies. 
Caprice or flattery had tempted Maxentius with 
the hopes of conquest; but these aspiring hopes 
soon gave way to the habits of pleasure and the 
consciousness of his inexperience. The intrepid 
■mind of Constantine^had been trained from his 
earliest youth to. war, to action, and to military 
command. , , | - .: 

£ on » tan ~ When Hannibal marched Gatdlnto Italy, 
tjie Alps, he was obliged, first, to discover, and then to 

. » , l ' ... 

51 Panegvr. Vet jx, S. It is not surprising that the omifir should 
diminish the numbers with which hit sovereign atchieved the con-, 
quest of Italy; but it appears somewhat singular, that he should 
eggem the tyrant’s army at no mote than 100,000 men. 
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open, a way over mountains and through savage 
nations, that had never yielded a passage to a 
regular army 33 . The Alps were then guarded 
by nature, they are now fortified by art. Cita¬ 
dels constructed with no less skill than labour 
and expence, command every avenue into the 
plain, and on' that side render Italy almost in¬ 
accessible to the enemies of the king of Sar- 
•dinia 31 . But in the course of the intermediate 
period, the generals, who have attempted - the 
passage, have seldom experienced any difficulty 
or resistance. In the age of Constantine, the 
peasants of the mountains were civilized and 
obedient subjects; the country was plentifully 
stocked with provisions, and the stupendous high¬ 
ways, which the Romans had carried over the 
Alps, opened several communications between 
Gaul and Italy 55 . Constantine preferred the 
road of the Cottian Alps, or, as it is now call¬ 
ed, of Mount Cenis, and led his troops with 
such active diligence, that he descended into 
the plain of Piedmont before the court of 


" The three principal passages of the Alps between Gaul and 
Italy, are those of Mount St. Bernard, Mount Cenis, and Mount 
Genevre. Tradition, and a resemblance of names (Alpes Ptnnmir), 
had assigned the firstof these for the march of Hannibal (see Hinder 
de Alpibus). The Chevalier de Folard (Polyb, tom. iv.) arid 
M. d’Anville have led him over JHount Genevre. But notwith¬ 
standing the authority of an experienced officer and a learned geo¬ 
grapher, the pretensions of Mount Cenis are supported in a specious, 
not to say a convincing, manner by M. Grosley. Observations sur 
l'ltalie, tom. i. p. 40, &c. 

“ La Brunette near Suse, Demon t. Exiles, Fenestrelles, Coni, be. 

’ “ See Ammian. Maicellio. XT. to. His description of the toads 
over the Alps is clear, lively, and accurate. 


CHAP 

XIV. 
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CHAP. Maxentius had received any certain intelligence 
* ^ e P arture ^ rom banks of the Rhine.’ 

The city of Snsa, however, which is situated at 
the foot of Mount Cenis, was surrounded with 
walls, and provided with a garrison sufficiently 
numerous to check the progress of .an invader; 
but the impatience of Constantine’s troops dis¬ 
dained the tedious forms of a siege. The same 
day that they appeared before Susa, they applied's 
fire 4o the gates, and ladders to the walls; find 
•mounting to the assault amidst a shower of stores 
and arrows,’ they entered the place sword in hand, 
and cnt in pieces the greatest part of the gar¬ 
rison. The flames were extinguished by the care 
of Constantine, and the remains of Sbaa pre¬ 
served from total destruction. About forty miles 
from thence, a more severe contest awaited him. 
Battle of A numerous army of Italians was 'assembled nn- 
Tlltin ’ der the lieutenants of Maxentius, in the plains 
of Turin. Its principal strength consisted in 
a species of heavy cavalry, which the Ro¬ 
mans, since the decline of their discipline, 
had borrowed from the nations; of the East. 
The horses, as .well as the men, were clothed 
in complete armour, the joints, of which 
were artfully adapted to the motions of their 
bodies. The . aspect of this cavalry was 
formidable, their weight almost irrpsistible; 
and as, on t^is occasion, their generals had 
drawn them op in a compact eolu/nn or 
wedge, with ,a sharp point, and with spreading 
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flanks, they flattered themselves that they should CH. 
easily break and trample down the army of Con- * l 
stantine. They might, perhaps, have succeeded 
in their design, had not their experienced ad¬ 
versary embraced the same method of defence, 
which in similar circumstances had been prac¬ 
tised by Aurelian. The skilfnl evolutions of 
Constantine divided and baffled this massy co- 
■ lumn of cavalry. The troops of Maxentius fled 
in confusion towards Turin ; aud as the gates of 
the city were shut against them, very few ^scaped 
the sword of the victorious pursuers. By this 
important service, Turin deserved to experience 
the clemency and even favour of the conqueror. 

He made his entry into the Imperial palace of 
Milan, and almost all the cities of Italy between 
the Alps and the Po not only acknowledged the 
power, but embraced with zeal the party, of Con- ■ 
stantine 50 . 

From Milan to Rome, the ^Emilian and Fla- siege a 
minian highways offered an easy march of about yj^'“ 
four hundred miles; hot though Constantine 
was impatient to encounter the tyrant, he pru¬ 
dently directed bis operations against another 
army of Italians, who, by their strength and 
position, might either oppose his .progress, or, 
in case of a misfortune, might intercept his 
retreat. . Ruricius Pompeianus, a general distin¬ 
guished by his valour and ability, had under his 


" Zosimus as well as Eusebios hasten from the passage of tlie 
'Alps to the decisive action neat Rome. We must apply to th^two 
Panegyrics, for th# intermediate actions of Constantine. 

VOL. ll‘. <1 
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CHAP, command the city of Verona, and all the troops 
, that were stationed in the province of Venetia. 
As soon as he was informed that Constantine was 
advancing towards .him, he detached a large 
body of cavalry, which was defeated in an en¬ 
gagement near Brescia, and pursued by the 
Gallic legions as far as the gates of Verona. 
The necessity, the importance, and the diffi¬ 
culties of the siege of Verona, immediately 
presented themselves to the sagacions mind of 
Constantine*. The city, was accessible only by 
a narrow peninsula towards the west, as the 
other three sides were surrounded by the Adige, 
a rapid river which covered the province of 
Venetia, from whence the besieged derived an 
inexhaustible supply of men and provisions. 
It was not without great difficulty, and after 
several fruitless attempts, that Constantine 

found means to pass the river at some dis¬ 
tance above the city, and in a place where the 
torreut was less violent. He then encom¬ 

passed Verona with strong lines, pushed his 
attacks with prudent vigour, and repelled a 
desperate sally of Pompeianus. That intrepid 
general, when he had used every means of de¬ 
fence that the strength of the place or that of 
the garrison could afford, secretly escaped from 

” The j^arquis Maffei Has examined the siege and battle of 
Verona with that degree of attention and accuracy which was due 
to a Honorable action that happened in his native country. The 
fortifications of that city, constructed by Gallienus, were less exten¬ 
sive than the modern walls, and the amphitheatre was not included 
within their circumference, bee Verona IMustntta, Fart i. p. 142. 
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Verona, anxious not for his own but for the pub- CH 
lie safety. With indefatigable diligence he soon v 
collected an army sufficient either to meet Con¬ 
stantine in the field, or to attack him if he obsti¬ 
nately remained within his lines. The emperor, 
attentive to the motions, and informed of the ap- . 
proach, of so formidable an enemy, left a part of 
his legions to continue the operations of the 
siege, whilst, at the head of those troops on 
whose valour and fidelity he more particularly 
depended, he advanced in person to engage the 
general of Maxentius. The army of Gaul was 
drawn up in two lines, according to the usual 
practice of war; but their experienced leader, 
perceiving that the numbers of the Italians far ex¬ 
ceeded his own, suddenly changed his 'disposi¬ 
tion, and, reducing the second, extended the 
front of his first, line to a just proportion with 
that of the enemy. Such evolutions, which only 
veteran troops can execute without confusion 
in a moment of danger, commonly prove de¬ 
cisive: but as this engagement began towards 
the close of the day, and was contested with 
great obstinacy during the whole night, there 
was less room for the conduct of the generals 
than for the courage of the soldiers. The re¬ 
turn of light displayed the victory of Con¬ 
stantine, and a field of carnage covered with 
many thousands of the vanquished Italians. 
Their general, Pompeianus, was found among 
the slain; Verona immediately surrendered at 
discretion, and the garrison was made prisohe 
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CHAP, of war®. When the officers of the victorious 
, army congratulated their master on this import¬ 
ant success, they ventured to add some respectful 
complaints, of such a nature, however, as the 
most jealous monarchs will listen to without dis¬ 
pleasure. They represented to Constantine, that, 
not contented with performing all the duties of a 
commander, he had exposed his own person with 
an excess of valour which almost degenerated into 
fashness; and they conjured him for the future 
to pay more regard to the preservation of a life, 
in which the safety of Rome and of the empire 
was involved®. 

Indolence While Constantine signalized his conduct 
of Maxen. and valour in the field, the sovereign of 

*““• Italy ■ appeared insensible of the calamities 

and danger of a civil war which raged in 
. the heart of his dominions. Pleasure was 

still the only business of Maxentius. Con¬ 

cealing, or at least attempting to conceal, 
from the public knowledge the misfortunes 
of his arms 60 , he indnlged himself in a vain 
confidence, which deferred the remedies of 
the approaching evil, without deferring the 

evil itself 61 . The rapid progress of Constan- 

“ They wanted chains for so great a multitude of captives; and 
the whole council was at a loss; but the sagacious conqueror imagined 
the happy expedient of converting into fetters the swords of the van¬ 
quished. .Banegyr. Vet.ix. tl. 

" Panegyr. Vet ix. 10. 

* Li tern calamitatum suarum indices snpprimebIK. Panegyr. 
Vet. ix. IS. 

n . Remedia malorujn potius quam mala difle rebat, is the fine cen¬ 
sure which Tacitus passes on the supine indolence‘of Vitellius. 
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tine 68 was scarcely sufficient to awaken him from CH 
this fatal security; he flattered himself, that his t * 
well-known liberality, and the majesty of the 
Roman name, which had already delivered him 
from two invasions, wonld dissipate with the 
same facility the rebellions army of Gaul. The 
officers of experience and ability, who had served 
under the banners of Maxiinian, were at length 
compelled to inform his effeminate son of the 
imminent danger to which he was reducedand, 
with a freedom that at once surprised and con¬ 
vinced him, to urge the necessity of preventing 
his ruin, by a vigorous exertion of his remaining 
power. The resources of Maxentius, both of 
men and money, were still considerable. The 
Praetorian guards felt how strongly their own 
interest and safety were connected with his cause; 
and a third army was soon collected, more nu¬ 
merous than those which bad been lost in the 
battles of Turin and Verona. It was far from 
the intention of the emperor to lead his troops in 
person. A stranger to the exercises of war, he 
trembled at the apprehension of so dangerous a 
contest; and as fear is commonly superstitious, 
he listened with melancholy attention to the ru¬ 
mours of omens and presages which seemed to 
menace his life and empire. Shame at length 
supplied the place of courage, and forced him to 
take 'the field. He was unable to sustain the 

“ The Marquis Maffei has made it extremely probable that Con- 
‘stantine.was still at Verona, the 1st of September, A. D. 312, and 
that the memorable sera of the indietions was dated from his conquest 
of the Cisalpine Gaul. 
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CHAP, contempt of the Roman people. The Circus re- . 

, , sounded with their indignant clamours, and they 

tumultuously besieged the gates of the palace, 
reproaching the pusillanimity of their indolent 
sovereign, and celebrating the heroic spirit of 
Constantine 63 . Before Maxentius left Rome, he 
consulted the Sibylline books. The guardians of 
these ancient oTacles were as well versed in the 
arts of this world as they were ignorant of the se- 
crets'of fate; and they returned him a very pru¬ 
dent answer, which might adapt itself to the 
event, and secure their reputation whatever should 
be the chance of arms °*. ‘ 

victory of The celerity of Constantine’s march has been 
tine near compared to the rapid conquest of Italy by the 
A° l D 3 i 2 ® rst Caesars ; nor is the flattering parallel 
28th Oct. repugnant to the truth of history, since no more 
than fifty-eight days elapsed between the surren¬ 
der of Verona and the final decision of the war. 
Constantine had always apprehended that the 
tyrant would consult the dictates of fear, and 
perhaps of prndence; and that, instead of risk¬ 
ing his last hopes in a general engagement, he 
would shut himself up within the walls of Rome. 
His ample magazines secured him against the 
danger of famine; and as the situation of Con- . 
stantine admitted not of delay, he might have ' 
been reduced to the sad necessity of destroying 
with fire and sword the Imperial city, the noblest 

reward of his victory, and the deliverance of 
■ • 

** See Panegyr. Vet xi. 16. Lactaintins de M. P. c. 44. 

“ Illo die hostem Homanorum ease pfrituruui. - The vanquished 
priace became of course the enemy of Borne. 
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. winch bad been the motive, or rather indeed the chap. 
pretence, of the civil war®. It was with equal 
surprise and pleasure, that on his arrival at a 
place called Saxa Rubra, about nine miles from 
Rome“, he discovered the army of Maxentius 
prepared to give him battle®. Their long front 
filled a very spacious plain, and their deep array 
reached to the banks of the Tyber, which covered 
their rear, and forbade their retreat. We are 
informed, and we may believe, that Constan¬ 
tine disposed his troops with consummate skill, 
and that he chose for himself the post of ho¬ 
nour and danger. Distinguished by the splen¬ 
dour of his arms, he charged in person the 
cavalry of his rival; and his irresistible attack 
determined the fortune of the day. The ca¬ 
valry of Maxentius was principally composed 
either of unwieldly cuirassiers, or of light 
Moors and Numidians. They yielded to the 
vigour of the Gallic horse, which possessed 
more activity than the one, more firmness 
than the other. The defeat of the two wings 
left the infantry without, any protection on 

“ See Ppnegyr. Vet. i*. 16 . *. 27. The former of the*e orators 
magnifies the hoar* of com, which Maxentius had collected from 
Africa and the Islands. And yet, if there is any troth in the scarcity 
mentioned by Eusebius (in Vit Constantin. 1. i. c. 36.), the Imperial 
granaries must have been open only to the soldiers- 

* Maxentius.. .tan dem'urbe in Stua Rubnt, iriillia ferine novera 
' agerrime progreslus. Aurelius Victor. See Cellarius Geograph. 

■ AnBt]. tom. i.*p- 463. SaxaRubra was in the neighbourhood of the 
Cremera, a trifling rivulet, illustrated by the valour and glorious 
• death of the three hundred Fabii. 

* e The post which MaxCutius had taken, with the Tyber in his 
rear, is very clearly described by the two Panegyrists, ix. l6. x. 28- 
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CHap. its flanks, and the undisciplined Italians fled 
^, without reluctance from the standard of a tyrant 
whom they had always hated, and whom they 
no longer feared. ,*Jhe Praetorians, conscious 
that their offences were beyond the reach of 
mercy, were animated by revenge and despair. 
Notwithstanding their repeated efforts, those 
' brave veterans were unable to recover the vic¬ 
tory : they obtained, however, an honourable 
death; and it was observed that their bodies 
covered the same ground which had been occu¬ 
pied by their ranks®. The confusion then be¬ 
came general, and the dismayed troops of Max- 
entius, pursued by an implacable enemy, rushed 
by thousands into the deep and rapid stream of 
the Tyber. The emperor himself attempted to 
escape back into the city over the Milvian bridge, 
but the crowds which pressed together through 
that narrow passage, forced him into the river, 
where he was immediately drowned by the weight 
of his armour®. His body, which had sunk 
very deep into the mud, was found with some 
* 

* Exceptis latrocinii illius primissuctoribus, qui desperati venii, 
locum quern pugtue sampaerant torero corporibus. Panegyr. Vet. 
ix. 17. 1 ' ‘ 

“ A very idle rumour soon prevailed, that Maxentius, who, had 
not taken any precaution for hia orra retreat, had contrived a very, 
artfbl snare to destroy the army <of,the pursuers; but that the wooden 
bridge which was to ijavebeen loosened on the approach of Constan¬ 
tine, unluckily broke down under the weight of the flying Italians. 
M. de Tillemont (Hitt, des Empereurs, tom. iv. parrt p. 576.) very 
seriously examines Whether, ill contradiction to common tense, the 
testimony of'Eusebius and Zosimusought to prevail over the silence 
of liactantius, Naaarisa, and the anonymous, but contemporary 
orator, who ocmposedtbe ninth panegyric. 
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. difficulty the next day. The sight of his head, CHAP, 
when it was exposed to the eyes of the people, t XIV ^ f 
convinced them of their deliverance, and admo¬ 
nished them to receive, with acclamations of loy¬ 
alty and gratitude, the fortunate Constantine, who 
thus atchieved by his valour and ability the most 
splendid enterprise of his life 70 . 

In the use of victory, Constantine neither* de-Huncep. 
served the praise of clemency, nor incurred the tM>n ' 
censure of immoderate rigour 71 . He inflicted, 
the same treatment, to which a defeat -would 
have exposed his own person and family, put to 
death the two sons of the tyrant, and carefully 
extirpated his whole race. The most distin¬ 
guished adherents of Maxentius must have ex¬ 
pected to share his fate, as they had shared his 
prosperity and his crimes; but when the Roman 
people loudly demanded a greater number of 
victims, the conqueror resisted, with firmness and 
humanity, those servile clamours, which were 
dictated by flattery as well as by resentment. 
Informers were punished and discouraged; the 
innocent, who had suffered under {he late ty¬ 
ranny, were recalled from exile, and restored to 


” Zourntn, J. ii. p. 86—88, and the two Panegyrics, the former 
pf whifch was pronounced a few months afterwards, afford the dearest 
notion of this great battle.' Xactaotins, Eusebius, and even the 
Epitomes, supply several useful hints. 

71 Zosimus, the enemy of Constantine, allows (1. ii. p. 88.}, that 
onfca few of the friends of Maxentius were put to death; but we 
mtyremark the expressive passage of Nasarius (Panegyr. Vet. x. 6.), 
Omnibus qui labefactari statum ejus poterant cum stirpe deletis. The 
other orator (Panegyr. Vet. ix. 20,21.) contents himself with ob¬ 
serving, that Constantine, when he entered Rome, did not imitate the 
cruel massacres of Cinua, of Marius, or of Sylla. 
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CHAP, tbcir estates. A general act of oblivion quieted. 
j ^ 1 ^ , the minds and settled the property of the people, 
both in Italy and in Africa”. The first time 
that Constantine honoured the senate with his 
presence, he recapitulated his own services and. 
exploits in a modest oration, assured that illus¬ 
trious order of his sincere regard, and promised 
to re-establish its ancient dignity and privileges. 
The grateful senate repaid these unmeaning pro¬ 
fessions by the empty titles of honour, which it 
was yet in their power to bestow; and without 
presuming to ratify the authority of Constantine, 
they passed a decree to assign him the first rank 
among the three Augusti, who governed the 
Roman world”. Games and festivals were insti¬ 
tuted to preserve the feme of his'victory, and 
several edifices, raised at the expence of Maxen- 
tius, were dedicated to the honour of his success¬ 
ful rival. The triumphal arch of Constantine 
still remains a melancholy proof of the decline 
of the arts, and a singular testimony of the 
meanest vanity. As it was not possible to find 
in the capital of the empire a sculptor who was 
capable of adorning that public monument'; the 
arch of Trajan, without any, respect either for 
his. memory or for the rules of propriety, 
was stripped of its most elegant figures:'-The 
difference of times and persons, of actions and 

7i See the two Panegyrics, and the laws of this afitd the enSfiitg 
year, in the Theodosian Code. - 

n Panegyr. Vet. ix. SO. Lactantios de M. P. c. 44. Maxirain, - 
who was confessedly the eldest Cesar, claimed, with some shew of 
reason, the first rank among the Angosti. 
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characters, was totally disregarded. The Par- chap 
thian captives appear prostrate at the feet of a XIV - 
prince who never carried his arms beyond the 
Euphrates; and curious antiquarians can still 
discover the head of Trajan on the trophies of 
Constantine. Hie new ornaments which it was 
necessary to introduce between the vacancies of 
ancient sculpture, are executed in the rudest and 
'most unskilful manner 7 *. 

The final abolition of the Praetorian guards alK j Mn . 
was a measure of prudence as well as of revenge. d “ ct “* 
Those haughty troops, whose numbers and pri¬ 
vileges had been restored, and even augmented, 
by Maxentius, were for ever suppressed by Con¬ 
stantine. Their fortified camp was destroyed, 
and the few Praetorians who had escaped the 
fury of the sword, were dispersed among the 
legions, and banished to the frontiers of the 
empire, where they might he 'serviceable without 
again becoming dangerous”. By suppressing 
the troops which were Usually stationed in Rome, 
Constantine gave the fatal blow to the dignity 
of the senate and people, and the disarmed 
capital was exposed without protection to the 
insults or neglect of its distant master. We may 


71 Adhuc cuncta opera qoc magnifies construxcrat, urbis fanum, 
atilue basilicam, Flavii mentis patres saeravere. Aurelius Victor. 
Wall regard to the theft of Trajan’s trophies, consult Flaminius 
Vaia, apud Montfaucon, Ditriom Italicum, p. 250, and I’Ant'iquite 
EjdKqude of tte latter, tom. tv. p. 171. 

‘ Pretense legumes ac subsidia fictionibus aptiora quam urhi 
Roma, snblata penitus; simul arma atque unis iodumenti militaris. 
Aurelius Victor. jZosimos (l. ii. p. 89.) mentiooi this factu’an 
historian, and it is very pompously celebrated in the ninth Panegyric. 
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CHAP, observe, that in this last effort to preserve their 
, expiring freedom, the Romans, from the appre¬ 
hension of a tribute, had raised Maxentius to the 
throne. He exacted that tribute from the senate 
under the name of a free gift. They implored the 
assistance of Constantine. He vanquished the 
tyrant, and converted the free gift; into a perpetual 
tax. The senators, according to the declaration 
which^a required bftheir property, were divided' 
into'several classes. The most opulent paid an¬ 
nually-eight pounds of gold, the next class paid 
four, the last two, and those whose poverty might 
have claimed an exemption, were assessed how¬ 
ever at seven pieces of gold. Besides the regular 
members of the senate, their sons, their descend¬ 
ants, and even their relations, enjoyed the vain 
privileges, and supported the heavy burdens, of the 
senatorial order; nor will it any longer excite our 
surprise, that Constantine should be attentive to 
increase the number of persons who were included 
under so useful a description’ 6 . After the defeat 
of Maxentius, the victorious emperor passed no 
more than two or three months in Rome, which 
he visited twice during the remainder of his life, 
to celebrate the Bolemn festivals of the tenth and 
of the twentieth years of his* reign. Constantine 

" Ex omnibus provinciis Oprimates viroi Curia tue pigneraetjis j 
ut Senatfts dignitas . . . . ex totiua Oriris Aore consisteret. Nqiza- 
1 rills in Panegyr. Vet x* 35., The word pignerwerif might STritat 
seem maliciously chosen. Concerning the senatorial tax, see Zosi- 
mus, 1. ii. p. 11a. the second title of the sixth book of the Theodo- 
sian Code, with Godefroy’s Commentary, and Mcmoircs de 1*Aca¬ 
demic des inscriptions, tom. xxrriii. p. 726. 
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was almost perpetually in motion to exercise the chap. 
legions, or to inspect the state of the provinces. , , 

Treves, Milan, Aquileia, Sirminrn, Naissus, and 
Tbessalonica, were the occasional places of his 
residence, till he founded a new Rome on the 
confines of Europe and Asia 77 . 

Before Constantine marched into Italy, he had Hisalli- 
secured the friendship, or at least the neutrality, of““ n *‘ s tl1 
Licinius, the Illyrian emperor. He had promised A- D. 3is. 

- . . _ . , 1 ; . .. Miirch. 

his sister’Constantia in marriage to that prince; 
but the celebration of the nuptials was deferred till 
after the conclusion of the war, and the interview 
of the two emperors at Milan, which was. ap¬ 
pointed for that purpose, appeared to cement the 
union of their families and interests 70 . In the midst 
of the public festivity they were suddenly obliged 
to take leave of each other. An inroad of the 
Franks summoned Constantine to the Rhine, and 
the hostile approach of the sovereign of Asia de¬ 
manded the immediate presence of Licinius. Maxi- War be- 
min had been the secret ally of Maxentius, and 
without being discouraged by bis fete, he resolved and Lici- 
to try the fortune of a civil war. He moved out 3 ,; t . 
of Syria, towards the frontiers of Bithynia, in 

77 From the Theodoaian Code, we may now begin to trace the 
{tatums of the emperors; but the dates both of time and place have 
frequently been altered by the carelessness of transcribers. 

y Zosimus (1. ii. p. 89.) observes, that before the war the sister 
of (jonstantine had been betrothed to Licinius. According to the 
wJiger VictorsDiocletian was invited to the nuptials; but having 
idntured to plead his age and infirmities, he received a second letter 
filled with reproaches for his supposed partiality to the cause oi 
Maxentius and Mvutnin. 
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CHAP, the depth of winter. The season was severe and 
tempestuous; great numbers of men as well as 
horses perished in the snow; and as the roads 
were broken up by incessant rains, he was obliged 
to leave behind him a considerable part of tin- 
heavy baggage, which was unable to follow the 
rapidity of his forced marches. By this extra¬ 
ordinary effort of diligence, he arrived, with a 
harassed but formidable army, on the banks of the 
Thracian Bosphorus, before the lieutenants of 
Licinius were apprised of his hostile intentions. 
Byzantium surrendered to the power of Maximin, 
after a siege of eleven days. He was detained 
some days under the walls of Heraclea; and he 
had no sooner taken possession of that city, than 
he was alarmed by the intelligence, that Licinius 
had pitched his camp at the distance of only 
The tie- eighteen miles. After a fruitless negociation, in 
April 30. w b>ch the two princes attempted to seduce the 
fidelity of each other’s adherents, they had recourse 
to arms. The emperor of the East commanded 
a disciplined and veteran army of above seventy 
thousand men, and Licinius, who had collected 
about thirty thousand Illyrians, was at first op¬ 
pressed by the superiority of numbers. His mili¬ 
tary skill, and the firmness of his troops, restored 
the day, and obtained a decisive victory. Ti e 
incredible speed which Maximin exerted in . lis 
flight, is much more celebrated than his process 
in the battle. Twenty-four hours afterwards ire 
was seen pale, trembling, and without his Imperial 
ornaments, at Nicomedia, one hundred and sixty 
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miles from the place of his defeat. The wealth of chap. 
Asia was yet unexhausted; and though the flower XIV - 
of his veterans had fallen in the late action,, he 
had still power, if he could obtain time, to draw 
very numerous levies from Syria and Egypt. But and death 
he survived his misfortunes only three or four° 0 f r ^* 
months. His death, which happened at Tarsus, Au s ust - 
was variously ascribed to despair, to poison, and 
’to the divine justice. As Maximin was alike des¬ 
titute of abilities and of virtue, he was lamented 
neither by the people nor by the soldiers. The 
provinces of the East, delivered from the terrors 
of civil war, cheerfully acknowledged the authority 
of Licinius 79 . 

The vanquished, emperor left behind him two Cruelty of 
children, a boy of about eight, and a girl of Licinias - 
about seven, years old. Their inoffensive age 
might have excited compassion; but the com¬ 
passion of Licinius was a very feeble resource, 
nor did it restrain him from extinguishing the 
name and memory of his adversary. The death 
of Severianus will admit of less excuse, as it was 
dictated neither by revenge nor by policy. The 
conqueror had never received any injury from 
the father of that unhappy youth, and the short 
h and obscure reign of Severus, in a distant part of 

5 empire, was already forgotten. But the exe- 
m of Candidianus was an act of the blackest 
ltv and ingratitude. He was the natural son 

” Zosimus mention! the defeat and death of Maximin as ordinary 
events j but Lactantius expatiates on them (de M. P. c. 45—50.), 
ascribing {hem to t£e miraculous interposition of Heaven. Licinius 
at that time was one of the protectors of the church. 
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. CHAP, of Galerius, the friend and benefactor of Lici- 
, nius. The prudent father had judged him too 
young to sustain the weight of a diadem; but 
be hoped that, under the protection of princes 
who were indebted to his favour for the Imperial 
purples Candidianus migtft; pass a secure and 
honourable life. He Was bow advancing towards 
the twentieth year of bis age, and the royalty of 
his birth* though unsupported either , by merit or 
ambition, was sufficient to exasperate the jealous 
mind «jf Licinius*. To these innocent and illus¬ 
trious victims of his tyranny, we must add the 
wife and daughter of. the emperor Diocletian. 
When that prince conferred on Galerius the title 
of Csefcar, be bad.’given hinft in marriage his 
daughter Valeria, whose melancholy adventures 
might furnish a very singular subject for tragedy. 

SteTte had fulfilled; and even surpassed the duties of 

of th^em- a wife. As she: had not any children herself ,st&g; 

Kand* condescended'*® adopt the illegitimate sop. of 

lmmo- husband, and invariably ; displayed: towards the 
unhappy Candidianua the tenderness and anxiety 
of si reaL motber. After the death of GaleriuB, 
her. ample possessions provoked the avtpice, and 
her personal, attractions excited the desires, of bis 
successor Maximm 8 ?. .He had a wife, still alive, 

“ Lactaptios de M. P. e. 50 . Aurelius Victor touches Olathe 
different conduct of Lreinius/and of Constantine, in the use ofjwic- 
toiy. . ,. 4 ' ; ■ ,-v. - 

“ The scnsualappetites of MwWn were gratified at the espei.^e 
of his subjects. His eunuchs,*!)® forced away wives and virgins, 
examined their, naked charms,with anxious curiosity, lest any part of ' 
thmr body should, be found Unworthy of the royal embraces. Coy. 
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bet divorce was permitted by the Roman law, chap. 
and the fierce pasgipns of the tyrant demanded x,v< 
an immediate Ratification. The answer of ya-' " 
leria was such as became the daughter andwidow 
of emperors; bnt.it was tempered by the piw- 
dence which her defenceless condition compelled 
her to observe: She represented to the persons 
whom Maadsairs had employed on.this ocrasion, 
that even^if honour cotdd permit 5 . woman 
“ of her character .and digoity tt) entertain a 
“ thought of second -nuptials, decency at least 
“ must forbid .her to listen to his addresses at a 
“ time when the ashes of her husband and his be- 
“ nefactor were still warm; and while the sorrows 
“ of her mind were still expressed by “her mourn- 
“ing garments. She ventured to declare, that 
“she: could place. Very .little oonideuce in the 
;?^professions of a man, whose cruel inconstancy 
^^ tc^hle rf r^pudiatirig a faithful and affec- 
Bid* A 'wife“"■^Qn this',repulse, 1 the.love of 
SiKkumn was converged into fyiry, and as wit¬ 
nesses end jndges were always disposal, 

it waseasy fts him to cover his fi^ with an ^p. 
pearan^i 0 ^^y.‘’pftiKiMU|Ri t :idid^«asaaU the ''' 
repntaJtion a^ well as. the happiness of Valeria. 

Her estateswere confiscated, her eunuebs and 
domestics devoted.ito the most inhuman tortures, 


BiJ»ail.,iMliWifa^''si(i^^yfflKftaf-^|l rifoiartt'te 

on rfrai coodetaned to bis dtoiraW,‘,#out9«n i»s< (Adatlly intro. 
d|*ed, that Ao perton ahooM njiajtC wifc • without the permiuion 
of the ettperor, "at ipw ip:oitmbhimiptiRpnegttttater enet.“ 

LtAiaUai it M. 5 . c. 34 H c ;f J.. 

* Lactantioi deM. P. &>3&'y 

■ .• •* ->Vf *U.r - 

vor 1 R" 
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chap, and several innocent and respectable matrons, 

XIV - who were honoured with her friendship, suffered 
‘death, on a* felse accusation of adultery. The 
empress hers#, together with her mother Prim,- 
was condemned to exile; and as they' were ig» 
nominroUsly hurried from place to place before 
they were confined to a sequestered village in 
the deserts of Syria, theyexposed their shame 
and distress to the provinces of the East, which, 
during thirty years, had respected their august 
dignity. Diocletian made several ineffectual ef¬ 
forts to alleviate the.misfortnnes of his daughter; 
and, as the last return that he expected for 
the Imperial purple, which he had conferred 
upon Maximin, he entreated that Valeria might 
be permitted to share his retirement of Salona, 
and to close the eyes of her afflicted father”. 
He entreated, hut as he could ho longer threaten, , 
his prayers were received with cddness and dis¬ 
dain ; and the pride of Maximin was gratified, in 
treating Diocletian as a suppliant, and his daughter 
H a criminal^- The death of Maximiu seemed to 
assure the empresses of a favourable alteration in 
their fortune* The public disorders relaxed the 
vigilance of their guard, and they easily found 
means to escape from rise place of their exile, 
and to repair,' though with-some precaution, 
and in disgnise, to the court of IAciuins. {fit 

to uiociaoin u last cognitsia «aom, quantum 
patentee d hi»4»whti»t (Lncutf^w 

deM.P.c.Sl.J.:.^ha wiAl tiwjMlft} 

oflhete Umei, gnat imtJM |#$iSa jft* W*« 
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.behaviour, in the first days of ])js »igh,~ and chap. 
the honourable reception which ^he 'gave to f Xlv - 
young Candidianuaj inspired Valeria with a se- Wv- ^ 
met satisfaction, both on her own account, apdb 
on that of her adopted son. But these grite? 

; fill prospects were* soon ancceeded - by horror 
and astonishment; and' the bloody ■ executions 
• which Bfeiued the, palace of Nicoinedia, suffix 
ciently convinced her, that'the throne of Max-.,, 
imin was, filled: by a tyrant more inhuman than 
himself. Valeria Consulted her' safety by a hasty 
flight, and, still accompanied by her mother 
Pri8ca,; they wandered above fifteen months 
through the provinces, concealed in the dis¬ 
guise of plebeian habits. They were at length 
discovered at Thessalonica; and as the sen¬ 


tence of thejr death was already pronounced, 
they were, immediately beheaded, and their bo- 
dpi,thrown into the. sea. The people gaged on 
the melancholy spectacle; hut their grief and 
indignation Were suppressed by dm Errors of a 
military guard- Bach wju the Unworthy fate 
of tbp VRife aitd daughter of Diocletian. We 

we canbot discover 
their crimes, and whatever idea we, may justly 
entertain ot' die crnelty of Licinius, it remains 
a^mbj^ of snrpriseytfcat he; was hot contented 


- Vjlnif qupqse pervarieiprceiociai quindeclm mentibus ple- 
beio WtS ^rragaU. Lactantioa de>M. P. c. *1. There is some 
dbuxt whether we ihoelci commute the fifteen months front the mo> 
meht of her exile, or from that of h«t escape. The expression of 
AmngXfe seems to denote the-fetter; butifi that case we must ijp- 
poteTthit the treatise of was wtittehafterthefiot civil 

war between Liciuitn and Constantine. See Coper, JmSM. 
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CHAP, with 8om@.V%pre ; 8Ccretvand decent method of 

between 

_ jf wh om 

tineand was m astBrof the West, ,»rd the latter of .the 
a.d. 314. East* /It might perhaps have beep expected that 
the . conquerors, fotigued’ with -cit'd .:!ar, and 
connectedby a private as well as public al¬ 
liance, would -have renounced, or at least would 
have suspended, any farther desigps of ambi¬ 
tion. • And yet a, year had . scarcely elapsed after 
the,. death of Maxirnin, before the victorious 
.emperors turnedtheir- arms against each other. 
The .^niu^ the success, and the aspiring tem¬ 
per of Constantine, may seem to .marie him 
ont as the aggressor; but the perfidious cha¬ 
racter of Licinius justifies the most' unfavour¬ 
able suspicions, and by the faint light which 
history, reflects on- this ■transaction" 6 , we. may 
discover a conspiracy fomented by his ^arts 
against ’ fohjjanthority of his coileague. Con¬ 
stantine had lately given his sister Anastasia in 
marriage to Bas'sianns, a man of. a cqu«derable 
family and fortune, and had elefoted his new 
kinsman to the rank ,of Caesar. According ,tp 
the system of government .instituted, by Diode-, 
tiafo Italy, and perhapaiiJirww,. we^-^ignjed’ 

. " Ittliiu pudicitia el conditio eiitio fait. de ff.. P. 

e. 51. He.ralattt the misfcrtOnesof the innocen^with anddaishter 
' of Diodleiien, abjure of pity and exultatioL 

. “ ■pbe ctfo^jtl. the: Valerian Fragment; p. 

71 3. will gerfaapt’.OOcuse anc of giving a bold and Iicentioiu para- 
. phrase; but if ha considers itwitb attention, be trill acknowledge 
0 >at myinfttpKtation U probable and consistent. 


revenge “ , 

Quarrel. ^elfowanworidwas now divided 

_ Constantine and Licinius. the former c 
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for'his department in the etopire. ; Bntthe per- chap. 
formance of the promised favour was either at- X1 ^ 
tended with so mnch delay, or Accompanied with 
so many unequal conditions, tl|t|the fidelity of 
Bassianos wag alienated rather tfaim secured by 
the honourable distinction which he had obtained. 

His nomination had been ratified by the consent 
■ of Licinius, and that artful prince, "by the means ~ 
of his emissaries, soon contrived to enter into a 
secret and dangerous correspondence with the 
new Csesar, to irritate his discontents, and to 
urge him to the rash enterprise of extorting by 
violence what he might in vain solicit from the 
justice of Constantine. But the vigilant emperor- 
discovered the conspiracy before it was ripe for 
execution; and, after solemnly renouncing the 
. alliance of Bassianus, despoiled him of the pur¬ 
ple, and inflicted the deserved punishment on his 
treason and ingratitude*' The haughty refusal of 
Licinius, when he #as required to deli ver up the 
criminals, who had tafcen refuge whis dominions, 
confirmed the suspicions already entertained of 
his perfidy; and the indignities offered at dEmona, 
on the frontiers of Italy, to the statpes of Con¬ 
stantine, became the signal of discord between the 
two princes®. - 

The first battle;’was fought near Cibalis, aFirstdril 
city bfj'Pannonia, platedon the' river , Save, 

them. 

The situation of ifiraooa, or, at tiir now called, Laybach, in 
^Sarnibla (D’Anville Geographic Ancienne, tom. i. p. 187-}, may , 
suggetta conjecture. Aa it by to the north-eapflfthe Julipn Alps, 
that important territory became a natural object.of di»pote between 
the sorereignt of Italy and of Illyricnm. 



• ' ;.>y 

S CHAP. abOBt fifty Prom the. 

\-,.xiv. " iti • this important 

tnonarcbs brought 

Citelis. *■ int<r tie fokhiit iuf be inferred, that !*the .one 
sih Oct. was suddenlyprov&ked, and that the ..other was 
nttetpkitedly surprised, The einperor of the 
'West had only twenty thousand, and the sove¬ 
reign of. the East no more, than five;and thirty 
thousand, men, The inferiority, of nutobeis was, 
however, cordpensated by the advantage of the 
ground. Constantine had taken post in a de¬ 
file about half a mile in breadth, between a 
steep hill and a deep morass, and in . that situa¬ 
tion he steadily expected and repulsed the first 
attack of the enemy. He pursued his SUC7 
cess^ and advanced into the plain. But the 
veteran legions of Illyricum rallied under the 
standard ! of O'leader who had been trained to 
arms in the school of ?robns and Diocletiaft. 
The missi^weapOUs on hoth sides were sdon 
exhausted ;%hetW6armie8, with equal valour, 
rushed to a' closer engagement of swords and 
spears, and the doubtful Contest had ■ already 
lasted from tte d£dm of the day tb a late hour - 
of the eyeing, when the* right wing, which 
Constantine led person,- made , a Vigorous 
and derisive charge, •'fh^judira^f 

. CtWis ot CHjalje (w^^Iiaarflj itJU pWKii'eti in the obscure 
ruins of.SwiW^’was artuaipd aboutjSrty tttUdt/from Sh®iutn, the- 
capital oflllyficura, and dfcut .tuflfi T^hruniini, or 

Bclgrolejandthcconflniof Jhe thiibbe andtfeeSari... TheRo- 
, mjfn ganlsSna aid eilfet 6n 'thote|iOrf».Wfinely BliUtfatec by 
1V(. (TAtitillf/in iriretnoir inittttti iS I'AtaSeiiiie del Iracifftions,' 
' ttfoi. ttrjlj. 
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Licinra* saved the remainder of his troop? from a chap. 

total defeat; but when he compnted.hu logg,. * 1V 
which amounted to more than twenty thongand 
men, be thought it unsafe , to pass the night in 
the presence of an active and victorious enemy. 
Abandoning his camp and magazines, he marched 
away with secrecy and diligence at the head 
of the greatest part of his cavalry, and was 
soon removed beyond the danger of a pursuit 
His diligence preserved his wife; his son, and 
his treasures, which he had deposited at Sir- 
mium. Licinius passed throngb that city, and 
breaking down the bridge on the Save, hastened 
to collect a new army in Dacia and Thrace. In 
his flight he bestowed the precarious title of 
Cffisar on Valens, his general of the Illyrian 
frontier 89 . 

The plain of ’ Mardia in Thrace was the Battle of 
theatre of a second battle no less obstinate and Mardi:> - 
bloody.than the former. The troops on both 
sides displayed the same .valour and discipline; 
and the victory was once more, decided by the 
superior abilities of Constantine, who directed 
a body of .five thbnsapd men to gain an ad¬ 
vantageous height, from, whence, during the 
heat of the action, they attacked the rear of 
the., enemy, and ;• made a very considerable 
slaughter. The , troops of Licinius, however, 
presenting & double front, still, maintained 
their grotknd, till . the approach of night put 

i ' ' ■ m 

• • ZoHtnua (1. ii. p.00, gi.)gWw * eery perlicolar moonlit of this 
battle; bat the dacriptisai of Zoaimut »re rhetorical rather than 
military. 
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CHAP, an Aid to the combat, and secured their re- 
t ^ 1 ^; - treat towards thefjno&ntains of Macedonia 96 . 
Hie logs of two battles, and of his bravest ve¬ 
terans, reduced the.' fierce spirit of Licinius 
; to sne for peace. His ambassador Mistrianus 
was admitted to the audience of Constantine; 

, he expatiated on the common topics of mo¬ 
deration and humanity, which are so ..familiar 
to. the eloquence of the vanquished;' repre¬ 
sented, in the most insinuating language, that 
the event of the war was still doubtful, , whilst 
its inevitable calamities were alike pernicious 
to both the contending parties; and declared, 
that he Was authorized ' to propose a lasting 
, and honourable peace in the . name of the two 
emperors his, masters. Constantine received 
the mention-of Valeus with, indignation and 
contempt. “It was not for snch a purpose,” 
he sternly replied, “ that we have advanced 
“ from the shores of the Western ocean in an 
“ uninterrupted course of combats and victo- 
“ ries, that, after rejecting an ungrateful kins- 
“ man, we should ' accept for? our colleague a 
“ contemptible slave. Hm dbdii^tioa uf 
“lens is the first article of the treaty 91 ." 

*• " 1. jf. p.98,99- Apobym. Va)ciutn.p;713. Hie 

Epitomes iurniahjbtne ciltunntinceaj twt thcy.fteqBentlyconfoond 
the two wM^bet wOTlicinws and ConsUritin**:' $ 

" to 'Eacerpe.legat p. s$: jjf H should ■ be 

a.',*jlfci;jaw, m might 
conjecture, that CotUtaDtine.u»uming .tip nameej wall ai thedutiei 
of a father, had adopted huyounger blothen and niten/ the *Jul- 
dret^ofTheodora.. But to the beat authors ym/ikpt aometictei sjgoi- 
, fUa a hatband, aoraetima a father-in-law, and tontetimea a kiniman 
. in geaeral.; a* Spanheim ObaenraU ad Juliao^pjat i. p.-72. 
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It was necessarytoaccept this humiliating con- chap. 
dition, and the unhappy Valens, after a reign of ^ 1 ^ , 
a few days* was deprived of the- purple and of 
his life. As soon as this obstacle was removed, 
the' tranquillity of the Roman world was easily 
restored. The successive defeats of Licinins had 
ruined his . forces, but they had displayed his 
courage and abilities. His situation was almost 
desperate, but the efforts of despair are some- 
rimes formidable; and the good sense of Con¬ 
stantine preferred a great and certain advantage 
' to a third trial of the chance of arms. He con- Treaty or 
seated to leave his rival j or, as he again styled Ember. 
Licinins, his friend and brother, in the posses¬ 
sion of Thrace, ,Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt; 
bnt th# provinces of Patmonia, Dalmatia, Da¬ 
cia, Macedonia, and Greece, were yielded to the 
western empire; and the dominions of Constantine 
how extended from the confines of Caledonia 
’ to the extremity of Peloponnesus., - It was 
stipulated by the: game treaty, that three royal 
youthsjihe sons of the emperors,jfhonld be called 
to the hopes of the succession. Crispus and the 
young Constahtine were soon afterwards declared 
Caesars in the West, while the younger Licinins. 

: was invested, with the same dignify in the East. 

In this double proportion of honours, the con¬ 
queror asserted the superiority of his arms and 
pojrer “ 

" Zosinaus, 1. ii. p. 93.. Anonym, Valoian. p, 7 IS. Eutropius, 
a. t. AareKui Victor, Eureb. in Chora. Soxomen, l.i. c. *. Four 
of'thew'writen iffiim tjiat.lhe promotion '<$ the Cram mi an 
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QttiiP.- • The, terajiwifisKitiJ^^onstentine and Eiei-. 

nins, though it 'im :i ;Bobitter«l by resentment 
General - and jealousy, by the remembrance of recent 
injoriesj and by the apprehension of future dan* 
gen, maintained, however, above eight years, 
A.o. sis, the 1 tranquillity of the Roman world. As a very 
~ m regular series of the Imperial laws commences 
about this period, it would not he difficult to 
transcribe the civil regulations which employed 
the leisure of Constantine. But the most im¬ 
portant of his institutions are intimately eon- 


mected with the new system of policy and reli¬ 
gion, which was hot perfectly established till 
the last and peaceful years of his reign. There 
„ are many of his laws, which, as far as they con¬ 
cern the rights and property of individuals, and 
rite practice of the, : bftr, are more properly re* 
ferred to the private than to the public juris¬ 
prudence of the empire ; And he published many 
edicts of so local and ’ temporary a nature, 
that tbeyifquld ill deserve the notice of a gene¬ 
ral history. Two laws, however, may be se¬ 
lected from the crowd; the one for its impor¬ 
tance, the other singularity; the -former 

for its remarkftble 3 ben ev <>l®ce, the latter for 
its excessive severity. KiThe horrid practice, 
so foliar to the '■ancients, ofexposing or 
. .ordering ^eir new-born infants,,, was become ’ 

: article of the treat}!. It k'However* ocrtaio/tbitHhe younger Cthi- 
uoutioe ettd Licihiai were. Dot yettw^C; tnd it» fiighlyprobable 
, that the 1 promotion wa, mam the iq.iiif March, A. D. S17. The 
-■ treaty ha3 probably stipulated that thte.iWo Cmsan might He created 
; by the western, and one only by tbp'piaftejtt emjHror • hat each ef 
them rooTyed to himself the choice of the persons. 




etetyday moreftequepf in the provinces, and chap. 
espedally in Italy; It w&B the effect of distress;. , 

and the. djgtress was principally occasioned by 
the intolerable bdrden of taxes, and fay the vex¬ 
ations as well as cruel prosecutions of the of¬ 
ficers of the' revenue against their insolvent 
debtors. The less opulent or less industrious 
.part of Mankind, instead of rejoicing in an in¬ 
crease of ftmily, -deemed it an‘ act of paternal 
tenderness to release their children from the im¬ 
pending miseries of a life which they themselves 
were unable to support. The humanity of Con¬ 
stantine, moved, perhaps, by some recent and 
extraordinary instances of despair, engaged him 
to address an edict to all the cities of Italy, and 
afterwards of Africa, directing immediate and 
sufficient relief to be given to those parents who 
should produce before the magistrates the chil¬ 
dren whom their own poverty wonld not allow 
them to educate. But the promise was too 
liberal, and the provision too vague, to effect any 
general or permanent benefit 93 . <- The law, though 
it may tderil some praise, served rather to dis¬ 
play than jfo alleviate the*?public distress. It still 
remains -W authentic'. monum^Sft to contradict 
and confodnd thoSfei Venal orates, who were too 
well satisfied with their Own situation to discover 
either vice or misery under the government of a 
generous sovereign -2.. 3 *be laws of Constan- 
- 1 ... 

... Thebd«^atl, «.ti».«r, t0«;frj«p.l88. vrithGode- 

froy'jobBemupns. ^eefijciw»e,L.T. tit. f-A ■■ >.•"> ■ “ 

* Otorini fotu placftfci-doini prwpera.aiWin* obwute,froctiium 
; copi^&e.; :Vet; 3S. ThtffiiMott t/fl/wim-"* 
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' ' ' . X.>r • 

CHAP, tine against rapes wdre dictated with refry litfle ’ 

, , indulgence for the most amiable weaknesses of 

human nature; . iince the^deacnption of that 
'■? crime*was applied hot only to the brutal violence 
which; compelled; hot even to the gentle seduc¬ 
tion which might persuade, art .unmarried Wo¬ 
man, under the age of twenty-five, to leave the 
bouse of her parents. “ The successful ravisher 
“ was punished with death; and as if simple ’ 
“ death was inadequate? to the enormity of his * 1 
“ guilt, he was either burnt alive, or torn in 
“ pieces by wild beasts in the * amphitheatre. 

“ The virgin's declaration,- that she bad been 
“ carried aWay with her own consent, instead of 
“ saving her lover, exposed her to share his fate 
“ The duty of a public prosecution was entrusted 
“to the parents of. the’guilty or unfortunate 
“maid; and if the sentiments of nature pre- 
“ vailed on them to dissemble the injury, and" 
“ to repair by a subsequent marriage the honour 
“of their f&iiiiy, they Were'themselves punished 
“ by exile' dud confiscation. Tbe slaves, whe- 
“ther male ; or . female, who Were convicted of 
“ having been accest^to the rape or seduction* 

“ were burntfalive; ;r potato death by 'tbe iai-t 
“ genious tortpre'of pouring down their throats 
“ a quantity of melte^ 4 ead. ; the crime was 
“ of a public Jdp^^ 'accuSdioh was permitted 
“even to strapgerfr It nrtpCncei * of. 

■ "the' j-liijnp^^'Sp>tooh of 

.. ytotsj^and:;;*!^'C(^pqie|^v;pf-the. sentence 

pronounced oq tjttCMui}tbe tit 

of B. mi, ;v "" 
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“‘were extended to the innocent offspring of chap. 
“snch an irregular union 95 ." But whenever. J , 
the offence inspires less horror than, the pnaish- 
ment, the rigour of penal law is obliged to give 
way ,to the common feelings of man kind. The 
moat, odious parts .of this edict were softened 
or repealed in the subsequent reigns* 5 and 
even Constantine"; himself veryfrequently alle¬ 
viated, by- partial acts, of mercy, the stern 
temper of. his general .mstitntions., Such', in¬ 
deed, was the singular. hraoar|of that emperor, 
who shewed hiinself as indulgent, and even re¬ 
miss, in the execution pf his laws, jp he was 
severe, and even cruel, in the enacting of them. 

It is scarcely possible to! obsetye a mote decisi ve 
symptom of weakness, either - in the character 
bf the prince, or in the constitution of the 
government 9 '... . 

' : A ; The civil• administration was.sometimes inter- The Go- 
njpted bythe military defence of the empire, 

Crispns, a youth of the most amiable: character, 

- who had received with the title of .’Caesar the 
command Sof the .Rhine, distinguished his con¬ 
duct, as .well as^aloia:,in jangdl- victories oyer 
. the Franks and.Atlenmnni; and taught the har- 

* See the e|iotu£CenstaDtit»e, eddieoed to tbe Botnn people, 
in the Theodoiiao Codej l. ix. tit. **, tom. iij. p. 189. 

’• " His sonrery fsirly e»igoi the trae reason of the repeal, “ Ne 
V.sub -spine.etttsia^.jaffice sliqua in uldscendo crimine dihuio 
“ SMoeretur." Cod.’fhtojd.'tom. tii- p. 183.' . 

Jg^E*liebii|s (in Vjt* Conatanl.1. ail. 0 .1.) chooses to affirm, that 
: in.^e.iei|n of this Item, % l^rd of jostiee ^ung idle in the bands 
1pfvi|e magistrates Eusehks himself (1 n,‘ c. 29, 54.) and the 
Theodoaian Cod; will inform us. thatthts.eabessire lenity seas hot 
■ PWifetothC Want either of ait roctosia crirthjaJs or of seasilmK.-., - 
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CHAP, bariaus of that 
■ Constantine, and, 
The e^perorilii 
ficutt Vid 'i®*, 

Afcre 


im .' AND.iy.L 

-■: '■" . y,v;£i? ■.. . .! 



, ,.... , r 8on-of 
»n of? Constantins**.! 
(moredif- 
the J0>aanhe. 

‘ the time. of Claudius and 
'eight if the Roman arms, 
the ecftpire, even id ’'the 

of that warlike*'nation was-ifoy‘restored by a‘ 
peach of near;fifty yew; o pew -generator hadf 
arisen, reBaembered the toisfor- 

tnnea’. hf amd#t'-days: theSarmatians of the • 
Jake Mqsptis, followed the Gothic standard either 
as sul^is oir as alliea.and their nnited force 
was poured upon ' the countries Of lllyricimj. 
Campona, Margos, and Bononia, appear to have, 
been the scenes of several memorable sieges and, 
battles®*; and tboogk Constantine encountered • 
a very obstih^e rwMtaoce^ pferaM at length 
in the ^ontesiiasd the (^bs-wsew compelled 
to pdrchase anignominiotj* retreat, by 'resting 
the booty and. prisoners which they bad- taken. 
Nor whs this tfyantage sufficient tio satisfy the 
indignation of the , emperor. " He resolved to 
chastise as sr^as'lfo repdJ#e;tho insolent harba- ; 
riana who bad %ared ¥o invade theifeTitoriea of 


joVErtbe' 


^ • See Zofimai, I- u. p- W, ft*.; <tf djat 

niifcmajj if wAetel^r n«. (topd#^ PmqmicofOpjoii* 

nw (c. S3.) iqrntipqi tbc ttftqce of tb* S«BB«»uw» with t ho Carol 
Gat*,,»d poimifut ttu pfb»«k. Jti«wpi>w«a. 
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Rome. Af the head of his legions be passed chap. 
‘the Danube, after repairing the bridge which , . 

. had been constructed by Trajan, penetrated into 
the strongest recesses of Dacia 190 , and when 
he had inflicted a severe revenge, condescended 
fo give peace to the suppliant Goths, on con¬ 
dition that, as often as they were required, 
they should supply his armies with a body of 
, 'forty thousand ^fifeliers 1 ®. Exploits like- these 
were no doubt honourable to.Constantine,'and 
beneficial to the';sUie; but it imay. surely be- 
questioned, whether they can justify the exag¬ 
gerated assertion of Eiwebius, that a in Scythia, 
as far as the extremity of the North, divided 

: as it was, into so many names, and nations of 

■*. the most varionq and savage manners, bad been 
added by his victorious arm* to the Roman 

empitfe“ 0 . ‘ . 

Id this exalted state of glory it was impossible Second 
that Constantine shonld any longer endure 
partner in the empire. Confiding in the. stipe- Consian- 
riority of his genius and military power, be de-Liciniuj. 
tpmined, Without any previous injury, to exert A D 3SS- 

*■ ' • ■ '? ' - : ‘ . ; J 

, tv In Uw Dawn of Jttiiw (p. 38#. ComUMBtaire de Spanheim, 
p. S5S.). Copatantine bo*M, that he had recovered the province 
. (Dacia) which Tqjan had aubdued. fiat it it indnuatcd by Siienus, 
that theconqueata of Cohetantine were like the gardena of Adooia, 
which fade and wither almost the moment Iheyjppear. 

Jcmandea dc Rebua Geticia, o> SI. f-know not whether we 
may entirely depend oo hia authority. Such ah'alliauee haeavery 
recent air, anAacaroely ia auitad to the mamma of the beginning of 
the fourth century. 

\ v Euaebroain ViuCenttaado. i.i.e.8. Thiapaaaagc,ht»WCTer, 

ia (akeo from a general declamation oa the gree t turn nf Coherintine, 
end not from any particular aocount of tha Gothic war, . ‘ 
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CHAP, them for the destruction of Licinius, whose ad- 
vanced age and unpopular vices seethed to offer* 
a very easy conquest 1 ". Bat the old emperor, 
awakened -by the approaching danger, deceived 
the expectations of his friends, as well as of his 
enemies. Calling forth that spirit and those 
abilities by which he had deserved the friendship 
of Galerins and the Imperial purple, he prepared 
himself for the contest, collected the forces of* 
the * East, and soon BUeot.'the plains of Hadirfe- 
anople with >his.{troops, and the Streights of the 
llellesponf ynth his fleet. The army consisted 
of one hundred and fitly thousand foot, and 
fifteen: thousand hone; and as the cavalry was 
drawn, for the most pat^ from Phrygia and 
Cappadocia, we »vy conceive a, more favourable 
opinion of tbe beauty of the, horses, than of the 
courage and dexterity of their nders. The fleet 
was composed of three fc^|dred and fifty gallics 
of three ranks of oars. buiifired and thirty 
of these wete furnisbed by Egypt, and the adja- 
ceht coast of Africa.. An hundred and ten sailed 
from|tlje ports of Pbcenicia and the isle of Cy¬ 
prus; and . die maritime coniitt£& of . Bithynia, 
Ionia, and Cariaj were likewise obliged to pro¬ 
vide an hundred and ten gallles. The troops of 
Constantine Were ordered to rendezvous at Tbes- 
salonica; thQramounted to above an -hhndred 

'i Ui •• •, • 

CocuODtuHn tamemvir ingens, et omnia elljpere nitcci qtue. 
animapnep&nint, limnljtewipttwntotiiu orbit tflectani, Licinio 
. helium intulit. Eutropig»,x. $. Zarimut, 1. ii. p. 8g. The reason* 
whYch they ham assigned for the first civil war my, with more pro- 
prielT.betpfsiieil to thp second. 

-.V 
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and twenty thousand horse and foot 1 ". Their chap. 
emperor was satisfied with their martial ap-, ^ 1 ^’ 
pearance, and his army contained more soldiers, 
though fewer men, than that of his eastern 
competitor. The legions of Constantine were 
levied in the warlike provinces of Europe; 
action had confirmed their discipline, victory 
had elevated their hopes, and there were among 
them a great nnmber of veterans, who, after 
seventeen glorious campaigns nnder the same 
leader, prepared themselves to deserve an ho¬ 
nourable dismission by a last effort of their va¬ 
lour 109 . But the naval preparations of Con¬ 
stantine were in every respect much inferior 
to those of Licinius. The maritime cities of 
Greece sent their respective quotas of men and 
ships to the celebrated harbour of Piraeus, and 
their united forces consisted of no more than 
two hundred small vessels: a very feeble 
armament, if it is compared with those for¬ 
midable fleets which were equipped and main¬ 
tained by the republic of Athens during the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war 11 *. Since Italy was no longer 


Zosiraus, I. ii. p. 94,95. 

Constantine was very attentive to the privileges and comforts 
of iris fellow-veterans (Conveterani), as he now began to style them. 
See the Theodosian Code, 1. vii. tit 10. tom. ii. p. 4 lg. 4Sg. 

'* Whilst the Athenians maintained the empire of the sea, their 
fleet consisted of three, and afterwards, of four, hundred gallics of 
three ranks of oats, all completely equipped and ready for immediate 
service. The arsenal in the port of Kraeos bad cost the republic a 
thousand falents, about tiro hundred and sixteen thousand pounds. 
See Thucydides de Bel. Pehrpon. I. ii. c. 13. and Meursius de 1W 
tiina Attica, c. ig. 

rr.ri - " *r 
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CHAP, the seat of government, the naval establishments 
, of Misennm and Ravenna had been gradually 
neglected; and as the shipping and mariners of 
the empire were supported by commerce rather 
than by war, it was natural that they should the 
most abound in the industrious provinces of 
Egypt and Asia. It is only surprising that the 
eastern emperor, who possessed so great a supe¬ 
riority at sea, should have neglected the oppor¬ 
tunity of carrying an offensive war into the centre 
of bis rival’s dominions. 


Untile of 
Hadrian- 
opk 
A.1). 323 
July 3. 


Instead of embracing such an active resolu¬ 
tion, which might have changed the whole face 
.of the war, the prudent Licinius expected the 
approach of his rival in a camp near Ha- 


drianople, which be bad fortified with an 


anxious care that, betrayed his apprehension of 
the event. Constantine directed his march 


from Thessalonica towards that part of Thrace, 
till he found himself stopped by the broad and 
rapid stream of the Hebrus, and discovered 


the nnmerons army of Licinius, which filled 
the steep ascept of the hill, from the river to 


the city of Hadrianople. Many days were 
spent in doubtful and distant skirmishes; but 


at length the obstacles of the passage and of 
the attack were removed by the intrepid con¬ 
duct of Constantine. In this place we might 
relate a wonderful exploit of Constantine, which, 
though it ran scarcely be paralleled either in 
poetry or romance, is celebrated, not by a venal 
orator devoted to his fortune, bu$ by an histo¬ 
rian, the- partial enemy of his fame. We are 
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. assured that the valiant emperor threw himself 
into the river Hebrus, accompanied only by 
fwelve horsemen, and that by the effort or terror 
of his invincible arm, he broke, slaughtered, and 
put to flight a host of an hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand men. The credulity of Zosimus prevailed 
so strongly over his passion, that among the events 
.of the memorable battle of Hadrianople, he 
seems to have selected and embellished, not the 
most important, but the most marvellous. The 
valour and danger of Constantine are attested by 
a slight wound which he received in the thigh, 
but it may be discovered even from an imperfect 
narration, and perhaps a corrupted text, that the 
victory was obtained no less by the conduct of 
the general than by the courage of the hero; 
that a body of five thousand archers marched 
round to occupy a thick wood in the rear of the 
enemy, whose attention was diverted by the con¬ 
struction of a bridge, and that Licinius, per¬ 
plexed by so many artful evolutions, was reluc¬ 
tantly drawn from his advantageous post to coin- 
baton equal ground in the plain. The contest 
was no longer equal. His confused multitude 
of new levies was easily vanquished by the ex¬ 
perienced veterans of the West. Thirty-four 
thousand men are reported to have been slain. 
The fortified camp of Licinius was taken by 
assault the evening of the battle; the greater 
part of the fugitives, who had retired to the 
mountains, surrendered themselves the next 
day to the •discretion of the conqueror, and 
his- rival, who could no longer kee :> * the field. 
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Siege bf The siege of Byzantium, which was immedi- 
ately undertaken by Constantine, was attended 


wry"!” 0 w ' t k great labour and uncertainty. In the late 
Cri^pus. civil wars, the fortifications of that place, so 
justly considered as the key. of Europe and Asia, 
had been repaired and strengthened; and as long, 
as Licinius remained master of the sea, the gar¬ 
rison was much less exposed to the danger of fa¬ 
mine than the army of the besiegers. The naval 
commanders of Constantine were summoned to 
his camp, and received his positive orders to 
force the ptjssage of the Hellespont, as the fleet 
of Licinius, instead of seeking and destroying 
their feeble enemy, continued inactive in those, 
narrow streights where its superiority of numbers 
was of little use or advantage. Crispus, the em- 
perors eldest son, was entrusted with the execu¬ 
tion of this daring enterprise, which he per¬ 
formed with so much courage and success, that 
he deserved the esteem, and most probably ex¬ 
cited the jealousy, of his father. The engage¬ 
ment lasted two days, and in the evening of the 
first, the contending fleets, after a considerable 
and mutual loss, retired into their respective har¬ 
bours of Europe and Asia. The second day 

m . Zoiimui, I. ii. p. 95, 96. Thu great battle is described in the 
Valerian fragment (p. 714.), in a dear though concise manner. 
“ Licinius vero circuit! Hadrianopolin maximo exercitu latera ardui 
montis implererat, illuc toto agmine Constantinus inflexit. Cum 
bcHum tend manque traheretur, quamvis per arduum suis nitentibus, 
attamcn discipline miliuri et felicitate, Constantinus Licinii confusum 
el line online agentem vicit exercitutu; leviler femore sauciatw." 
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about noon a strong south wind 108 sprang up, chap. 
which carried the vessels of Crispus against the , ^ lv ^ 
enemy, and as the casual advantage was improved 
by his skilful intrepidity, he soon obtained a 
complete victory. An hundred and thirty vessels 
were destroyed, five thousand men were slain, and 
Amandus, the admiral of the Asiatic fleet, escaped 
with the utmost difficulty to the shores of Chal- 
cedon. As soon as the Hellespont was open, 
a plentiful convoy of provisions flowed into the 
camp of Constantine, who bad already advanced 
the operations of the siege. He constructed arti¬ 
ficial mounds of earth of an equal height with 
the ramparts of Byzantium. The lofty towers 
which were erected on that foundation, galled 
the besieged with large stones and darts from the 
military engines, and the battering rams had 
shaken the walls in several places. If Licinius 
persisted much longer in the defence, he exposed 
himself to be involved in the ruin, of the place. 

Before he was surrounded he prudently removed 
hjs person and treasures to Chalcedon in Asia; 
and as he was always desirous of associating com¬ 
panions to the hopes and dangers of his fortune, 
he now bestowed the title of Csesar on Martinia- 
nus, who^exereised one of the most important 
offices of the empire 11 *'. 

m Zosimus, 1. ii. |j. 97„ 08. The current always sets out of the 
Hellespont; and when it it assisted by a north wind, no vessel can 
attempt the passage. A south wind renders the force of the current 
almost imperceptible. See Tournefort's Voyage au Levant, Let. xi. 

Aurelius Victor. Zosimus, I. ii. p. 0H. According to the latter, 
Martinianus was Magister Offieiorum (he uses the latia appellation 
in Greek). Some medals seem to intimate, that during his short 
reign he received the tide of Augustus. 
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chap. Sncb were still the resources, and such the 
abilities, of Licinius, that, after so many succes- 
Battie of give defeats, he collected in Bithynia a new army 
chryiopo-. ^ £f t y or g j^y thousand men, while the activity 
of Constantine was employed in the siege of By¬ 
zantium. The vigilant emperor did not how¬ 
ever neglect the last struggles of his antagonist. 
A considerable part of his victorious army was 
transported over the Bosphorus in small vessels,. 
and the decisive engagement was fought soon 
after their landing on the heights of Chrysopolis, 
pr, as it is now called, of Scutari. The troops 
of Licinius, though they were lately raised, ill 
armed, and worse disciplined, made head against 
their conquerors with fruitless but desperate va¬ 
lour, till a total defeat, and the slaughter of five 
and twenty thousand -men, irretrievably deter- 
SnbmU- nd n «l the fete of their leader 110 . He retired to 
XTthof Nicomedia, rather with the view of gaining some 
Licinius. time for negociation, than with the hope of any 
effectual defence. Constantia, his wife and the 
sister of Constantine, interceded with her brother 
in favour of her husband, and obtained from his 
policy rather than from his compassion, a solemn 
promise, confirmed by an oath, that after the 
sacrifice of Martinianus, and the ^resignation of 
the purple, Licinius himself should be permitted 
to pass the remainder of his life in peace and 
affluence. The behaviour of Constantia, and 
her relation to the contending parties, naturally 

Eusebius (in Viti Constantin. I. ii. e. 16, 17.) ascribes this 
deceive victory to the pious prayers of the emperor. The Valesisn 
fragment (p- 7,1*-) mentions a body of Gothic auxiliaries, under their 
chief Aiiquaca, who adhered to the party of Licinius.* 
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recals the remembrance of that virtuous matron chap. 
who was the sister of Augustus, and the wife of XIV - 
Antony. But the temper of mankind was al- 
tered, and it was no longer esteemed infamons 
for a Roman to survive his honour and inde¬ 
pendence. Licinins solicited and accepted the 
pardon of his offences, laid himself and bis purple 
at the feet of his lord and master , was raised 
from the ground with insulting pity, was admitted 
the same day to the Imperial banquet, and soon 
afterwards was sent away to Thessalonica, which 
bad been chosen for the place of bis confine¬ 
ment 111 . His confinement was soon terminated 
by death, and it is doubtful whether a tumult 
of the soldiers, or a decree of the senate, was 
suggested as a motive for his execution. Accord¬ 
ing to the rules of tyranny, he was accused of 
forming a conspiracy, and of holding a treasonable 
correspondence with the barbarians; but as he was 
never convicted, either by his own conduct or by 
any legal evidence, we may perhaps be allowed, 
from his weakness, to presume his innocence 1 "'. 

Hie. memory of Licinius was branded with infamy, 
his statues were thrown down, and, by a hasty 
edict, of such mischievous tendency that it was 


111 Zoiimus, 1. ii. p. 10S. Victor Junior in Epitome. Anonym. 
Valerian, p. 714. 

Contra religionem sacrament! Thessalonica privates occiaui 
est. Eutropiui, x. 6. and his evidence it confirmed by Jerome (in 
Chronic.) as will as by Zosimua, I. ii. p. 102. The Valcsian writer 
is the only one who mention! the soldiers, and it is Zonaras alone 
whs calls-in the assistance of the senate. Eusebios prudently slpjcs 
over this delicate transaction. But Soaomen, a century afterwards, 
ventures to assert the treasonable practices of licinius.' 
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CHAP, almost immediately corrected, all his laws, and all 
“ the judicial proceedings of his reign, were at once 
Kwmiim abolished 115 . By this victory of Constantine, the 
pire, Roman world was again united under the autho- 
a n x% r j t y 0 £ one eni p erorj thirty-£«.ven years after Dio¬ 
cletian had divided his power and provinces with 
bis associate Maximian. 

The successive steps of the elevation of Con¬ 
stantine, from his first assuming the purple at 
York, to the resignation of Licinius at Nicomedia, 
have been related with some minuteness and 
precision, not only as the events are in them¬ 
selves both interesting and important, but still 
more, as they contributed to, the decline of the 
empire by the expence of blood and treasure, and 
by the perpetual increase, as well of the taxes, as 
of the military establishment. The foundation of 
Constantinople, and the establishment of the 
Christian religion, were the immediate and memo¬ 
rable consequences of this revolution. 

115 See the Theodosian Code, 1. xv. tit. 15. tom. v. p. 404,40s. 
These edicts of Constantine betray a degree of passion and precipi¬ 
tancy very unbecoming of the character of a lawgiver. 
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CHAP. XV. 

The Progress of the Christian Religion, and the 
Sentiments, Manners, Numbers, and Condi¬ 
tion, of the primitive Christians. 

A candid but rational inquiry into the progress chap. 
and establishment of Christianity, may be consi- . 
dered as a very essential part of the history of the Import. 
Roman empire. While that great body was in- 
vaded by open violence, or undermined by slow 
decay, a pure and humble religion gently insinua¬ 
ted itself into the minds of men, grew up in si¬ 
lence and obscurity, derived new vigour from 
opposition, and finally erected the triumphant 
banner of the cross on the ruins of the Capitol. 

Nor was the influence of Christianity confined to 
the period or to the limits of the Roman empire. 

Aft$r a revolution of thirteen or fourteen cen¬ 
turies, that religion is still professed by the nations 
of Europe, the most distinguished portion of hu¬ 
man kind in arts and learning as well as in arms. 

By the industry and zeal of the Europeans, it bas 
been widely diffused to the most distant shores of 
Asia and Africa; and by the means of their co¬ 
lonies has.been firmly established from Canada 
to Chili, in a world unknown to the ancients. 

• But this .inquiry, however useful or entertain- i t »difficut- 
ine, is attended with two peculiar difficulties.‘i*’* 
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CHAP. Tlie scanty and suspicious materials of ecclesiastic 
L | XV 1 , cal history seldom enable us to dispel the dark 
clond that hangs over the first age of the church. 
The great law of impartiality too often obliges 
us to reveal the imperfections of the uninspired 
teachers and believers of the gospel; and, to a 
careless observer, their faults may seem to cast a 
shade on the faith which they professed. But the 
scandal of the pious Christian, and the fallacious 
triumph ,of the Infidel, should cease as soon as 
they recollect not only by whom, but likewise to 
whom, the Divine Revelation was given. The 
theologian may indulge the pleasing task of de¬ 
scribing Religion as she descended from Heaven, 
arrayed in her native purity. A more melan¬ 
choly duty is imposed on the historian. He must 
discover the inevitable mixture of error and cor¬ 
ruption, which she contracted in a long residence 
upon earth, among a weak and degenerate race of 
beings. 

Five causes Our curiosity is naturally prompted to inquire 
t'n'wiii 0 r by w bat means the Christian faith obtained so 
t'hristiani- remarkable a victory over (he established teli- 
ty ‘ gions of the earth. To this inquiry, an obvious 
but satisfactory answer may be returned; that it 
was owing to the convincing evidence of the doc¬ 
trine itself, and to the ruling providence of its 
great Author. But as trnth and reason seldom 
find so favourable a reception in the world, and as 
the wisdom of Providence frequently condescends 
to use the passions of the human heart, and the 
general circumstances of mankind, as instruments 
to execute'its purpose; we may still be permitted, 
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though with becoming submission, to ask, not CHAP. 
Jfndeed what were the first, but what were the ._ , XV !^ . 
■secondary causes of the rapid growth of the 
Christian church. It will, perhaps, appear, that 
it was most effectually favoured and assisted by 
the five following causes: I. The inflexible, and, 
if we may uBe the expression, the intolerant zeal 
of the Christians, derived, it is true, from the 
Jewish religion, but purified from the narrow and 
unsocial spirit, which, instead of inviting, had 
deterred the Gentiles from embracing the law of 
Moses. II. The doctrine of a future life, im¬ 
proved by every additional circumstance which 
could give weight and efficacy to that important 
truth. III. Tile miraculous powers ascribed 
to the primitive church. IV. The pure and 
austere morals of the Christians. V. The 
union and discipline of the Christian republic, 
which gradually formed an independent and 
increasing state in the heart of the Roman 
empire. 

___ I. We have already described the religious The 
harmony of the ancient world, and the facility^*” 
with which the most different and even hostile Zealof the 
nations embraced, or at least respected, each 
others superstitions. A single people refused to 
join in the common intercourse of mankind. 

The Jews, who under the Assyrian and Persian 
monarchies, had languished for many ages the 
most despised portion of their slaves 1 , emerged 

* Dam Assyrios penes, Medasque, et Penas Orient fait, desj^c- 
lissims pan servientium. Tacit. Hist. v. S. Herodotus, who visited 
Asiaj whilst ylt obeyed the last of those empires, slightly mention* 
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CHAP, from obscurity under the successors of Alexander ; 
xv ^, and as they multiplied to a surprising degree'm 
tbe East, and afterwards in the West, they soon 
excited the curiosity and wonder of other nations 5 . 
The sullen obstinacy with which they maintained 
their peculiar rites and unsocial manners, sceincd 
to mark them out a distinct species of men, who 
boldly professed, or who faintly disguised, their 
implacable hatred ;to the rest of human-kind 3 . 
Neither the violence of Antiochus, nor the arts of 
Herod, nor the example of the circumjacent na¬ 
tions, could ever persuade the Jews to associate 
with the institutions of Moses tbe elegant mytho¬ 
logy of the Greeks 4 . According to the maxims 
of universal toleration, the Romans protected a. 
superstition which they despised 4 . The polite 
Augustus condescended to give orders, that sacri¬ 
fices should be offered for his prosperity in the 


the Syrians of Palesline, who, according to their own coofesaion, had 
received from Egypt the right of circumcision. See 1. ii. c. 104. 

* Diodorus Siculus, 1. xl. Dion Cassius, I. xxxvii. p. 121. Tacit 
Hist. r. 1—9. Justin, xxxri. 2, S. 

3 Tradidit arcano qusecunque voluBiiue Moses, 

Non uionstrare vias eadcin nisi sacra colenti, 

Qusesitoa ad fontes solos deducete verpas. 

The letter of this law is not to be found in tbe present volume of 
Moses. But. the Wise, the humane Maimonides openly teaches, that 
if an idolater fall into the water, a Jew ought not to save him from 
instant death. See Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, i. vi. c. 28. 

* A Jewish sect, which indulged themselves in a sort of occasional 
conformity, derived from Herod, by whose example and authority 
they had been seduced, the name of Herodians. bat their numbers 
were so inconsiderable, and their duration so short, that Josephus 
has not thought them worthy of his notice. See Prideaux’s Con- 
n&iion, vol. ii. p. 285. 

* Cicero pro Flacco, c. 28. 
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temple of Jerusalem 6 ; while the meanest of the CHAP, 
posterity of Abraham, who should have paid the ^ , 
same homage to the Jupiter of the Capitol, would 
have been an object of abhorrence to himself and 
to his brethren. But the moderation of the con* 
querors was insufficient to appease the jealous 
prejudices of their subjects, who were alarmed 
.and scandalized at the ensigns of paganism, which 
necessarily introduced themselves into a Roman 
province 7 . The mad attempt of Caligula to place 
his own statue in the temple of Jerusalem, was 
defeated by the unanimous resolution of a people 
who dreaded death much less than such an idola¬ 
trous profanation 8 . Their attachment to the law 
of Moses was equal to their detestation of foreign 
religions. The current of zeal and devotion, as it 
was contracted into a narrow channel, ran with 
the strength, and sometimes with the fury, of a 
torrent. 

This inflexible perseverance, which appeared gradual 
so odious or so ridiculous to the ancient world, 
assumes a more awful character, since Providence 
has , deigned to reveal to us the mysterious history 


• Philo tic Legalione. Augustus lefts foundation for a perpetual 
sacrifice. Yet he approved of the neglect which his grandum t'aius 
expressed towards the temple of Jerusalem. See Suelon. in August, 
c. 93. and Casaubon's notes on that passage. 

’ See, in particular, Joseph. Autiquilat. xvii. 6. xviii. 3. and De 
Bel. Judaic, i. 33. am) ii. 9. Edit, liarercainp. 

• Jussi a CaioCbesare, effigiew ejus in templo locare, orma potius 
sumpsere. Tlcit. Hist. v. 9 . Philo and Josephus gave a very cir¬ 
cumstantial, but a very rhetorical, account of this transaction, which 
exceedingly perplexed the governor of Syria. At the first mentgtjHjf 
this idolatrous proposal, king Agrippa fainted away ; and did nut 
recover hi./senses till the third day. 
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of the chosen people. Bnt the tievout and even 
scrupulous attachment to the Mosaic religion," so' 1 
conspicuous among the Jews who lived under 
the second temple, becomes still more surprising, 
if it is compared with the stubborn incredulity 
of tbeir forefathers. When the law was given 
in thunder from Mount Sinai; when the tides of 
the ocean, and the course of the planets were 
suspended for the convenience of the Israelites; 
and when temporal rewards and punishments 
were the immediate consequences of their piety 
or disobedience, they perpetually relapsed into 
rebellion against the visible majesty of their Di¬ 
vine King, placed the idols of the nations in the 
sanctuary of Jehovah, and imitated every fan¬ 
tastic ceremony that was practised in the tentB Of 
the Arabs, or in the cities of Phoenicia 9 . A? 
the protection of Heaven was deservedly with¬ 
drawn from the ungrateful race, their feith ac¬ 
quired a proportionable degree of vigour and 
purity. The contemporaries of Moses and Joshua 
bad beheld with careless indifference the must,, 
amazing miracles. Under the pressure of every 
calamity, the belief of those miracles has pre¬ 
served the Jews of a later period from the uni¬ 
versal contagion of idolatry; and in contradic¬ 
tion to every known principle of the human 
mind, that singular people seems to have yielded 
a stronger and more ready assent to the traditions 


* For the enumeration of the Syrian and Arabian deities, it may 
be ^served, that Milton has comprised in one hundred and thirty 
tfery beautiful lines the two large and learned syntagmas which Sclden 
had composed on that abstruse subject. 
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of their remote ancestors, than to the evidence of CHAP. 
Ififcir own senses 1 ®. . ^ . 

The Jewish religion was admirably fitted for Their reii- 
defence, bat it was never designed for conquest; Sno" 
and it seems probable that the number of prose- 
lytes was never much superior to that of apostates, comjueit. 
The divine promises were originally made, and 
the distinguishing rite of circumcision was en¬ 
joined, to a single family.. When the posterity of 
Abraham had multiplied like the Bands of the sea, 
the Deity, from whose mouth they received a sys¬ 
tem of laws and ceremonies, declared himself the 
proper and as it were the national God of Israel; 
and with the most jealous care separated his 
favourite people from the rest of mankind. The 
conquest of the land of Canaan was accompanied 
with so many wonderful and with so many bloody 
circumstances, that the victorious Jews were left 
in a state of irreconcileable hostility with all their 
neighbours. They had been commanded to extir¬ 
pate spine of the most idolatrous tribes, and the 
execution of the Divine will had seldoui been 
retarded by the weakness of humanity. With 
the other nations they were forbidden to contract 
any marriages or alliances, and the prohibition of 
receiving them into the congregation, which in 
some cases was perpetual, almost always extended 
to the third, to the seventh, or even to the tenth 


'• “ How long will this people provoke tnel and how long will 
«it be ere they lelim me, for all the tigm which I hove ahewn 
" among ihem!" (Numbers, xiv. 11 .). It would be easy, bijtit 
would be unbecoming, to justify the complaint of the Deity front tfity 
whole tenoi/tf the Mosaic history. 
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chap, generation. The obligation of preaching to tbe 
,_ > XV 1 | , Gentiles the faith of Moses, had never been-ihl 
cnlcated as a precept of the law, nor were the 
Jews inclined to impose it on themselves as a 
voluntary duty. 

In the admission of new citizens, that unsocial 
people was actuated by the selfish vanity of the 
Greeks, rather than by the generous policy of 
Ropie. The descendants of Abraham were flat¬ 
tered by the opinion, that they alone were the 
heirs of the covenant, and they wertvapprehen- 
sive of diminishing the value of their inherit¬ 
ance, by sharing it too easily with the strangers 
of the earth. A larger acquaintance with man¬ 
kind, extended their knowledge without correct¬ 
ing their prejudices; and whenever the God of 
Israel acquired any new votaries, he was much 
more indebted to the inconstant humour of po¬ 
lytheism than to the active zeal of his own mis¬ 
sionaries 11 . The religion of Moses seems to be 
instituted for a particular country as well as for a 
single nation; and if a strict obedience had b^sn 
paid to the order, that every male, three timps uf~ 
the year, should present himself before the Lord 
Jehovah, it wonld have been impossible that the 
Jews could ever have spread themselves beyond 
the harrow limits of the promised laud 12 . That 
obstacle was indeed removed by the destruction 
at the te,mplc of Jerusalem; but die most con- 

. '*! ' 

“ All that relates to the Jewish proselytes has been eery ably 
treated by Basuage, Hist, des Juifs, I. fi. c. 6,7. . 

( ' 11 See £xod. xxhr. S3. Dcut. xvi. 16. tbe commentators, and a 
3 \cry sensible note in the Universal History, vol. i. p. t>'03. edit. fol. 
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siderable part of the Jewish religion was involved chai*. 
/liNts destruction; and the Pagans, who had long, 

* wondered at the strange report of an empty 
sanctuary 13 , were at a loss to discover what could 
be the object, or what could be the instruments, 
of a worship which was destitute of temples and 
of altars, of priests and of sacrifices. Yet even in 
their fallen state, the Jews, still asserting their 
lofty and exclusive privileges, shunned, instead 
of courting, the society of strangers. They still 
insisted with inflexible rigour on those parts of 
the law which it was in their power to practise. 

Their peculiar distinctions of days, of meats, and 
a variety of trivial though burdensome obser¬ 
vances, were so many objects of disgust and aver¬ 
sion for the other nations, to whose habits and 
prejudices they were diametrically opposite. The 
painful and even dangerous rite of circumcision 
was alone capable of repelliug a willing proselyte 
from the door of the synagogue 

Under these circumstances, Christianity offer- More lit*, 
ed itself to the world, armed with the strength of chmiuni- 
' the Mosaic law, and delivered from the weight '7- 
of its fetters. An exclusive zeal for the truth of 
religion, and the unity of God, was as carefully 

13 When Pompey, using or abasing the right of conquest, entered 
into the Holy of Holies, it was observed with amazement, “ NullA 
u intus De&m effigie, vacuam sedem et mania arcana.” Tacit. Hist, 
v. Q. It was a popular saying, with regard lo the Jews, 

Nil pneter nubeaet coeli numenadorant. 

M A second kind of circumcision was inflicted on a Samaritan or 
Egyptian proselyte. I’he sullen indifference of the Talmudists, with 
respect to the conversion of strangers, may be seen in Basnage, 
toire de* Juijf, 1. vi, c. f). 

VOL./II. 
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CHAP, inculcated in the new as in the ancient system: 

^ XV 1 : . and whatever was now revealed to mankind corP 
cerning the nature and designs of the Supreme 
Being, was fitted to increase their reverence for 
that mysterion8 doctrine. The divine authority 
of Moses and the prophets was admitted, and 
even established, as the firmest basis of Christi¬ 
anity. From the beginning of the world, an 
uninterrupted series of predictions bad an¬ 
nounced and prepared the long expected com¬ 
ing of the Messiah, who, in compliance with 
the gross apprehensions of the Jews, had been 
more frequently represented under the cha¬ 
racter of a King and Conqueror, than under 
that of a Prophet, a Martyr, and the Son of 
God. By his expiatory sacrifice, the imperfect 
sacrifices of the temple were at once consum¬ 
mated and abolished. The ceremonial law, 
which consisted only of types and figures, was 
succeeded by a pure and spiritual worship, 
equally adapted to all climates, as well as to 
every condition of mankind; and to the initia¬ 
tion of blood, was substituted a more harm-' 
less initiation of water. The promise of divine 
favour, instead of being partially confined to the 
posterity of Abraham, was universally proposed 
to the freeman and the slave, to the Greek and 
to the barbarian, to the Jew and to the Gentile. 
Every privilege that could raise the proselyte 
from earth to Heaven, that could exalt his de¬ 
votion, secure his happiness, or even gratify 
%t secret pride, which, uuder the semblance of 
flevotion, insinuates itself into the liuDjan heart, 
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was still reserved for the members of the Chris- CHAP 
tkn church; but at the same time all mankind , , 

was permitted, and even solicited, to accept the 
glorious distinction, which was not only proffered 
as a favour, but imposed as an obligation. It be¬ 
came the most sacred duty of a new convert to 
diffuse among bis friends and relations the in¬ 
estimable blessing which he had received, and 
'to warn them against a refusal that would be 
severely punished as a criminal disobedience 
to the will of a benevolent but all-powerful 
Deity. 

The enfranchisement of the church from the obstinacy 
bonds of the synagogue, was a work however of “"nao?the 
some time and of some difficulty. The Jewish j'^' ving 
converts, who acknowledged Jesus in the cha¬ 
racter of the Messiah foretold by their ancient 
oracles, respected him as a prophetic teacher of 
virtue and religion; but they obstinately adhered 
to the ceremonies of their ancestors, and were 
desirous of imposing them on the Gentiles, who 
continually augmented the number of believers. 

These Judaising Christians seem to have argued 
with some degree of plausibility from the divine 
origin of the Mosaic law, and from the immu¬ 
table perfections of its great Author. They af¬ 
firmed, that if the Being, who is the same through 
all eternity, had designed to abolish those sacred 
rites which had served to distinguish bis chosen 
people, the repeal of them would have been no 
less clear and solemn than their first promulga¬ 
tion: that, instead of those frequent declara¬ 
tions, whych either suppose or assert the per- 
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CHAP, petuity of the Mosaic religion, it would have been 
. represented as a provisionary scheme intended 
to last only to the coming of the Messiah, who- 
shonld instruct mankind in a more perfect mode 
of faith and of worship 16 ; that the Messiah him¬ 
self, and his disciples who conversed with him 
on earth, instead of authorizing by their exam¬ 
ple the most minute observances of the Mosaic 
law 16 , would have published to the world the 
ibolition of those useless and obsolete cere¬ 
monies, without suffering Christianity to remain 
during so many years obscurely confounded 
among the sects of the Jewish church. Argu¬ 
ments like these appear to have been used in the 
defence of the expiring cause of the Mosaic 
law ; but the industry of our learned divines has 
abundantly explained the ambiguous language 
of the Old Testament, and the ambiguous con¬ 
duct of the apostolic teachers. It was proper 
gradually to unfold the system of the Gospel, and 
to pronounce, with the utmost caution and ten¬ 
derness, a sentence of condemnation so repugnant 
to the inclination and prejudices of the believing 
Jews. 

“ These arguments wen urged with great ingenuity by the Jew 
Orobio, and refuted with equal ingenuity and candour by the Chris¬ 
tian Limborch. See the Arnica Collatio (it well deserves that name), 
oh account of the dispute between them. 

" Jetus - - - circumcisua eratj cibis utebatur Judaicis; vestith 
aimili; purgatoe scabie raittebat ad sacctdotes; Paschata et alios dies 
feitos religiosfe observabat: Si quos sanavit sabbatho, ostendit non tan- 
tumex lege, sed et exceptis sententiis talia open sabbatho non inter¬ 
dicta. Grohus de veritate fieligionis Christine, 1. v. c. 7 . A little 
afterwards (c. IS.), he expatiates on the condescension of the 
apostles. 
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‘The history of the church of Jerusalem affords CHAP, 
a lively proof of the necessity of those precau- xv - 
' tions, and of the deep impression which theTheNoT 
Jewish religion had made on the minds of its Xu"h of 
sectaries. The first fifteen bishops of Jerusalem Jewaalcm. 
were all circumcised Jews; and the congrega¬ 
tion over which they presided, united the law 
of Moses with the doctrine of Christ". It was 
natural that the primitive tradition of a church 
which was founded only forty days after the 
death of Christ, and was governed almost as 
many years under the immediate inspection of 
his apostle, should be received as the standard 
of orthodoxy 18 . The distant churches very fre¬ 
quently appealed to the authority of their vener¬ 
able Parent, and relieved her distresses by a 
liberal contribution of alms. But when numer¬ 
ous and opulent societies were established in the 
great cities of the empire, in Antioch, Alexandria, 

Ephesus, Corinth, and Rome, the reverence 
which Jerusalem had inspired to all the Christian 
colonics insensibly diminished. The Jewish con¬ 
verts, or, as they were afterwards called, the 
Nazarenes, who had laid the foundations of the 
church, soon found themselves overwhelmed by 
the increasing multitudes, that from all the 


17 Pane omnes Christum Deum sub legis observations credebant. 
Sulpicius Severus, ii. 31. See Eusebius, Hisi Ecclesiust. 1. ir. c.5. 

" Moshein\ tie Rebus Christianis ante Cousiauiinum Magnum, 
p. US. In this masterly performance, whioh 1 shall often have 
occasion to quote, he euters much more fully into the state of the 
primitive church, jhan he has an opportunity of doing in his Getfcrc! 
History. 
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CHAP, various religions of polytheism enlisted nnder 
XV 1 , the banner of Christ: and the Gentiles, who, with 
the approbation of their peculiar apostle, had re¬ 
jected the intolerable weight of the Mosaic cere¬ 
monies, at length refused to their more scrupulous 
brethren the same toleration which at first they 
had humbly solicited for their own practice. The 
ruin of the temple, of the city, and of the pnblic 
religion of the Jews, was severely felt by the 
Nazarenes; as in their manners, though not in 
their faith, they maintained so intimate a con¬ 
nexion with their impious countrymen, whose 
misfortunes were attributed by the Pagans to the 
contempt, and more justly ascribed by the Chris¬ 
tians to the wrath, of the Supreme Deity. The 
Nazarenes retired from the ruins of Jerusalem to 
the little town of Pella beyond the Jordan, where 
that ancient church languished above sixty years 
in solitude and obscurity lp . They still enjoyed 
the comfort of making frequent and devout visits 
to the Holy City, and the hope of being one day 
restored to those seats which both nature aud 
religion taught them to love as well as to revere. 
But at length, under the reign of Hadrian, the 
desperate fanaticism of the Jews filled up the 
measure of their calamities; and the Romans, ex¬ 
asperated by their repeated rebellions, exercised 
the rights of victory with unusual rigour. The 

* Eusebius, 1. iii.c. 5. LeClerc, Hist. Ecclesiast.o. 605. During 
this occasional absence, the bishop and church of Pella still retained 
the title of Jerusalem. In the same manner, the Roman pontifls 
* ■, resitted seventy yean at Avignon; and the patriarchs of Alexandria 
I have long since transferred their episcopal scat to Caird. 
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etnpcror founded, under the name of /Elia Capi- chap. 
tolina, a new city on Mount Sion 50 , to which he > 
gave the privileges of a colony; and denouncing 
the severest penalties against any of the Jewish 
people who should dare to approach its precincts, 
he fixed a vigilant garrison of a Roman cohort to 
enforce the execution of his orders. The Naza- 
renes had only one way left to escape the common 
proscription, and the force of truth was on this 
occasion assisted by the influence of temporal ad¬ 
vantages. They elected Marcus for their bishop, 
a prelate of the race of the Gentiles, and most 
probably a native either of Italy or of some of the 
Latin provinces. At his persuasion, the most con¬ 
siderable part of the congregation renounced the 
Mosaic law, in the practice of which they had 
persevered above a century. By this sacrifice of 
their habits and prejudices, they purchased a free 
admission into the colony of Hadrian, and more 
firmly cemented their union with the Catholic 
church 51 . 

, When the name and honours of the church The 
of Verusalem had been restored to Mount Sion, Eblomle9 
the crimes of heresy and schism were imputed 
to the obscure remnant of the Nazarenes, which 


* Dion Cassius, i. Ixix. The exile of the Jewish nation from 
Jerusalem is attested by Aristo of Pella (apod. Euseb. 1. iv. c. (i.), 
and is mentioned by several ecclesiastical writers j though some of 
them too hastily extend this interdiction to the whole country of 
Palestine. , 

“ Eusebius, 1. iv. c. 6. Sulpicius Severus, ii. 31. By comparing 
theiy unsatisfactory accounts, Mosheim (p. 327, 8rc.) has drawn out 
a very distinct representation of the circumstances^nd motive! of 
this revolutir^. _ 
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CHAP- refused to accompany their Latin bishop. They 
xv ; , still preserved their former habitation of Pella, 
spread themselves into the villages adjacent to 
Damascus, and formed an inconsiderable church 
in the city of Bercea, or, as it is now called, 
of Aleppo, in Syria”'. The name of Nazurenes 
was deemed too honourable for those Christian 
Jews, and they soon received from the supposed 
poverty of their understanding, as well as of their 
condition, the contemptuous epithet of Ebionites 83 . 
In a few years after the return of the church of 
Jerusalem, it became a matter of doubt and con¬ 
troversy, whether a man who sincerely acknow¬ 
ledged Jesus as the Messiah, but who still con¬ 
tinued to observe the law of Moses, could possibly 
hope for salvation. The humane temper of Justin 
Martyr inclined him to answer this question in 
the affirmative; and though he expressed himself 
with the most guarded diffidence, he ventured to 
determine in favour of such an imperfect Chris¬ 
tian, if he were content to practise the Mosaic 
ceremonies, without pretending to assert their 


* Le Clerc (Hilt. Ecclesiast. p. 477 . 53S.) seems to have col¬ 
lected from Eusebius. Jerome, Epiphanius, and other writers, all the 
principal circumstances that relate to the Naxarenes or Ebiouites. 
The nature of their opinions soon divided them into a stricter and a 
milder sect; and there is some reason to cotyecture, that the family 
of Jcsns Christ remained members, at lost, of the latter and more 
moderate party. 

” Some writers have been pleased to create an Ebion, the ima¬ 
ginary author of their sect and name. But wrjean more safely rely 
on the learned Eusebius than on the vehement Tertullian, or the 
credulous Epiphanius. According to Le Clerc, the Hebrew word 
Etrjfmim may be translated into Latin by that of Pcvpna. Sec Hist. 
jEccletiast. \i.ATl. * 
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general use or necessity. But when Justin was chap. 
pressed to declare the sentiment of the church, he, 
confessed that there were very many among the or- 
thefdox Christians, who not only excluded their 
Jndaising brethren from the hope of salvation, 
but who declined any intercourse with them in 
the common offices of friendship, hospitality, and 
social life 31 . The more rigorous opinion prevailed, 
as it was natural to expect, over the milder; .and 
an eternal bar of separation was fixed between 
the disciples of Moses and those of Christ. The 
unfortunate Ebionites, rejected from one religion 
as apostates, and from the other as heretics, found 
themselves compelled to assume a more decided 
character; and although some traces of that obso¬ 
lete sect may be discovered as late as the fourth 
century, they insensibly melted away either into 
the church or the synagogue a . 


* See the very curious Dialogue of Justin Martyr with the Jew 
Tryphon. The conference between them was held at Ephesus, in 
the reign of Antoninus Pins, and about twenty years after the return 
of the church of Pella to Jerusalem. For this date consult the accu¬ 
rate note of Tillemont, Memoires Ecclcsiasliqoea, Win. ii. p. SI 1. 

* Of all the systems of Christianity, that of Abyssinia is the only 
one which still adheres to the Mosaic rites (Geddes’s Church His- 
tory.of ^Ethiopia, and Dissertations de Ic Grand sur la Relation du 
P. Lobo ). The eunuch of the queen Caudaoe might suggest some 
suspicions; but as we are assured (Socrates, i. 19. Soinincu, it. 21. 
Ludolphus, p. 281.), that the ^Ethiopians were not converted till the 
fourth century; it is more reasonable in believe, that they respected 
the sabbath, and distinguished the forbidden uicata, in imitation of 
the Jews, who # in a very early period, were sealed on both sides of 
the Red Sea. Circumcision had been practised by the most ancient 
^Ethiopians, from motives of health and cieanliiiesa, which seem 
to be expiained in the Recherchea Philoiophiquea sur lei Ameticains, 
tom. ii, p. l/l.. 
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CHAP. While the orthodox church preserved a just 
, xv j , medium between excessive veneration and im- 
The proper contempt for the law of Moses, the vari- 
Gnostics. oug jjgj.gtica deviated into equal but opposite 
extremes of error and extravagance. From the 
acknowledged truth of the Jewish religion, the 
Ebionites had concluded that it could never be 
abolished. From its supposed imperfections the 
Gnostics as hastily inferred that it never was in¬ 
stituted by the wisdom of the Deity. There are 
some objections against the authority of Moses 
and the prophets, which too readily present 
themselves to the sceptical mind; though they 
can only be derived from our ignorance of re¬ 
mote antiquity, and from our incapacity to form 
an adequate judgment of the divine (economy. 
These objections were eagerly embraced and as 
petulantly urged by the vain science of the 
Gnostics As those heretics were, for the most 
part, averse to the pleasures of sense, they mo¬ 
rosely arraigned the polygamy of the patriarchs, 
the gallantries of David, and the seraglio of 
SolomoD. The conquest of the land of Canaan, 
and the extirpation of the unsuspecting natives, 
they were at a loss how to reconcile with the 
common notions of humanity and justice. But 
when they recollected the sanguinary list of mur¬ 
ders, of executions, and of massacres, which stain 
almost every page of the Jewish annals, they 


11 Beausobre, Histoire da Manicheisme, 1. i. c. 3. has stated their 
objections, particularly those of Faustus, the adversary of Augustin, 
with the most learned impartiality. 
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acknowledged that the barbarians of Palestine CHAP, 
had exercised as much compassion towards their j 
idolatrous enemies, as they had ever shewn to 
their friends or countrymen 0 . Passing from 
the sectaries of the law to the law itself, they 
asserted that it was impossible that a religion 
which consisted only of bloody sacrifices and 
trifling ceremonies, and whose rewards as well 
as punishments were all of a carnal and tem¬ 
poral nature, could inspire the love of virtue, 
or restrain the impetuosity of passion. The 
Mosaic account of the creation and fall of man 
was treated with profane derision by the Gno¬ 
stics, who would not listen with patience to the 
repose of the Deity after six days labour, to 
the rib of Adam, the garden of Eden, the trees 
of life and of knowledge, the speaking serpent, 
the forbidden fruit, and the condemnation pro¬ 
nounced against human kind for the venial of¬ 
fence of their first progenitors 88 . The God of 
Israel was impiously represented by the Gno¬ 
stics, as a being liable to passion and to error, 
capricious in his favour, implacable in his re¬ 
sentment, meanly jealous of his superstitious 
worship, and confining his partial providence to 
a single people, and to this transitory life. In 
such a character they could discover none of 
the features of the wise and omnipotent father 

9 Apud ipsos fide* obstinata, misericordia in promptil : adversos 
omnes alios hgstile odium. Tacit. Hist. v. 4. Surely Tacitus had 
seen the Jews with too favourable an eye. The perusal of Josephus 
mijst havp destroyed the antithesis. 

■ Dr. BuroeW(Archsologia, 1. ii. c. 7.) hat discussed the'first 
chapters of Genesis with too muoh wit and freedom. 
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chap, of the universe 89 . They'allowed that the reli- 
; gjpn of the Jews was somewhat less criminal 
than the idolatry of the Gentiles; but it was * 
their fundamental doctrine, that the Christ 
whom they adored as the first and brightest 
emanation of the Deity, Appeared upon earth 
to rescue mankind from their various errors, 
and to reveal a new system of truth and perfec¬ 
tion. The most learned of the fathers, by a 
very singular condescension, have imprudently 
admitted the sophistry of the Gnostics. Ac¬ 
knowledging that the literal sense is repugnant 
to every principle of faith as well as reason, 
they deem themselves secure and invulnerable 
behind the ample veil of allegory, which they 
carefully spread over every tender part of the 
Mosaic dispensation M . 

Their It has been remarked with more ingenuity 

and th ftn truth, that the virgin purity of the church 
influence, was never violated by schism or heresy, before 
the reign of Trajan or Hadrian, about one hun¬ 
dred years after the death of Christ’ 1 . We may 
observe with much more propriety, that, during 
that period, the disciplesV of the Messiah were 
indnlged in a freer latitude both of faith and 
practice, than has ever been allowed in sncceed- 

* The milder Gnostics considered Jehorah, the Creator, as a 
Being of a mixed nature between God and the Daemon. Others 
confounded him with the evil principle. Conault the second century 
of the general history of Mosheim, which gives a very distinct, though 
concise, account of their strange opinions on this subject. 

* See Bcausobre, Hiat du Manicheisme, 1. i. c. 4. Origen and 
St. Augustin were among the Allegorists. 

31 Hegesippus, ap. Euseb. 1. iii.32. iv. 22. Clemens Alexandria. 
Stromal. vii.T7. 
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ing ages. As the terms of communion were chap. 
insensibly narrowed, and the spiritual autho- 
• rity of the prevailing party was exercised with 
increasing severity, many of its most respect¬ 
able adherents, ' who were called upon to re¬ 
nounce, were provoked to assert their private 
opinions, to pursue the consequences of their 
mistaken principles, and .openly to erect the 
standard of rebellion against the unity of. the 
church. The Gnostics were distinguished as 
the most polite, the most learned, and the most 
wealthy of the Christian name, and that gene¬ 
ral appellation, which expressed a superiority 
of knowledge, was either assmned by their own 
pride, or ironically bestowed by the envy of 
their adversaries. They were almost without 
exception of the race of the Gentiles, and 
their principal founders seem to have been na¬ 
tives of Syria or Egypt, where the warmth of 
the climate disposes both the mind and the 
body to indolent and contemplative devotion. 

The Gnostics blended with the faith of Christ 
many sublime but obscure tenets, which they 
derived from oriental philosophy, and even 
from the religion of Zoroaster, concerning the 
eternity of matter, the existence of two prin¬ 
ciples, and the .mysterious hierarchy of the 
invisible world*. As soon as they launched 
out into that vast abyss, they delivered thern- 

“ In the atconnl of the Gnoatiei of the second and third cento, 
lies, Mosheim is ingenious and candid ; Le Clerc dull, but exact; 

Beausobfe almost always an apologist; and it is much to be furred, 
that the prinfitive fatheri are very frequently calumniators. 
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CHAP, selves to the guidance of a disordered imagi- 
, nation; and as the paths of error are varions 
and infinite, the Gnostics were imperceptibly 
divided into more than fifty particular sects 3 ’, 
of whom the most celebrated appear to have 
been the Basilidians, the Valentinians, the Mar- 
cionites, and, in a still later period, the Mani- 
chaeans. Each of these sects could boast of 
its .bishops and congregations, of its - doctors 
and martyrs 34 , and, instead of the four gospels 
adopted by the church, the heretics produced 
a multitude of histories, in which the actions 
and discourses of Christ and of his apostles 
were adapted to their respective tenets 35 . The 
success of the Gnostics was rapid and exten¬ 
sive 51 ’. They covered Asia and Egypt, esta- 

* See the catalogues of Irenatus and Epiphanius. It must indeed 
be allowed, that those writers were inclined to multiply the number 
of sects which opposed the unity of the chnrch. 

31 Eusebius, 1. iv. c. 14. Sozomen, 1. ii. c. SS. See in Bayle, in 
the article of Marcim, a curious detail of a dispute on that subject. 
It should seeru that some of the Gnostics (the Basilidians) declined, 
and even refused, the honour of Martyrdom. Their reasons were 
singular and abstruse. See Mosheim, p. 639. 

* See a very remarkable passage of Origen (Proem; ad Lucan.)., 
That indefatigaBle writer, who had consumed Ms life in the study of 
the scriptures, relies Ibr their authenticity on the inspired authority of 
the church. It was impossible that the Gnostics could receive our 
present gospels, many parts of which (particularly in the resurrection 
of Christ) are directly, and as it might-seem designedly, pointed 
against their favourite tenets. It is therefore somewhat singular that 
Ignatius (Epist. ad Smym. Pair. Apoatol. tom. ii. p- 34.) should 
choose to employ a vague and doubtfhl tradition, instead of quoting 
the certain testimony of the Aangelists. . ... .- : 4l 

” Faciunt favos et vespse; faciunt ecclesias et Marcionitse, is the 
strong expression of Tertullian, which lam obliged to quote from me* 
moiy In the time of Epiphanius (advers. Hsereses, p^O'.'.) the Marci- 
onites were vejy numerous in Italy, Syria, Egypt, A rabil, and Persia. 
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blidied themselves in Rome, and sometimes pene- CHAP, 
trated into the provinces of the West. For the . _ XV _ , 
■most part they arose in the second century, flou¬ 
rished during the third, and were suppressed in the 
fourth or fifth, by the prevalence of more fashion¬ 
able controversies, and by the superior ascendant 
of the reigning power. Though they constantly 
.''disturbed the peace, and frequently disgraced the 
name, of religion, they contributed to assist rather 
that? to retard the progress of Christianity. The 
Gentile converts, whose strongest objections and 
prejudices were directed against the law of Moses, 
could find admission into many Christian societies, 
which required not from their untutored mind any 
belief of an antecedent revelation. Their faith 
was insensibly fortified and enlarged, and the 
church was ultimately benefited by the conquests 
of its most inveterate enemies". 


But whatever difference of opinion might sub- The de¬ 
sist between the Orthodox, the Ebionites, and the 
Gnostics, concerning the divinity or the obligation .' ,l 
of the Mosaic law, they were all equally animated 
by the same exclusive zeal* and by the same ab¬ 
horrence for idolatry which had distinguished the 
Jews from the other nations of the ancient world. 


The philosopher, who considered the system of 
polytheism as a composition of human fraud and 
error, could disguise a smile of contempt under the 
mask of devotion, without apprehending that ei¬ 
ther the mockery, or the compliance, would ex- 


» A is a memorable instance of this gradual progress from 

reasdh to fSith. He was, during several years, engaged in theJja- 
nichean sect 
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CHAP, pose him to the resentment of any invisible, or, as 
, he conceived them, imaginary powers. But the 
established religions of Paganism were seen by the' 
primitive Christians in a much more odions and 
formidable light It was the universal sentiment 
both of the church and of heretics, that the daemons 
were the authors, the patrons, and the objects of 
idolatry*. Those rebellious spirits who had been 
degraded from the rank of angels, and cast down 
into the infernal pit, were still permitted to roam 
upon earth, to torment the bodies, and to seduce 
the minds, of sinful men. The daemons soon dis¬ 
covered and abused the natural propensity of the 
human heart towards devotion, and, artfully 
withdrawing the adoration of mankind from their 
Creator, they usurped the pla.ce and honours 
of the Supreme Deity. By the success of their 
malicious contrivances, they at once gratified 
their own vanity and revenge, and obtained the 
only comfort of which they were yet susceptible, 
the hope of involving the human species in the 
participation of their guilt and misery. It was 
confessed, or at least it was imagined, that they 
had distributed among themselfes the most im¬ 
portant characters of polytheism, one daemon 
assuming the name and attributes of Jupiter, 
another of /Kscnlapiua, a third of Venus, and 
a fourth perhaps of Apollo* 8 ; and that, by the 

" The unanimous sentiment of the primitive church is very 
clearly explained by Justin Martyr, Apolqg. Major, by Athenagoras 
Legal, c. 22, &c. and by Lactantiqs, Inititnt. Dirin. ii. 14—19. 

* Tamilian (Apolog. c. 23.) alleges the confession of the Dse- 
mors themselves as often as they were tormented bv the Christian 
exorcists. 
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* ^ ’ ' , 
advantage of tb% Jong experience and aerial na- CHAP. 

tore, they were ehdbted to execute, with Sufficient , ^ v ^ . 
skill and dignity,$1» part* which they had under¬ 
taken. They Juijfcedin the temples, instituted 
festivals and sacrifices/ invented fables, pronounced 
oracles, and weed frequently allowed to perform 
miracles. . The Christians, wjtq, by the interposi¬ 
tion of evil spirits, conld so readily explain every 
praternatoral appearand?, .were disposed and even 
desirous.to admit the most extravagant fictions 
of the Pagan mythology. But the belief of the 
Christian was accompanied with horror. The 
most trifling marie of respect to the national wor¬ 
ship he considered as a direct homage yielded to 
the deempn, and as an act of rebellion against the 
majesty of God. " , " 

In consequence of this opinion, it was the first Abfior. 

butardoous doty of a Christian to preserve him- 

self pure Und tmdefiled by. the practice of idolatry, tiam fat 
aiu 1 • ■ f .r I* r , 1 idolatry, 

the religion of the nations was not merely a 

speculative doctrine, professed in the schools or 
preached in the .'temples;,; The innumerable dei¬ 
ties and rites of polytheism were closely inter¬ 
woven with every circumstance of business or 
.pleasnre, ‘of public or of private life; and it 
seemed impossible to escape the observance of 
them, without, at^ the same .time, renouncing 
the commerce of mankind, and all the offices 
and amusements. qf- society®. Tlie important Certmo. 


"Tertullisn has written it most term treat'ui against idolatry, to 
•caufipn Ms bruhren against the bdutly danger nfineurring thauplilt. 
R*«%it»sylrafc,etquamf laUtaot spine. DeCoronl ^Ulitidfc. 10. 

VOL.yf.‘ ‘ ' U 
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CHAP. transactions of peace «pd ff| 


or 

, concluded by solemn. 

magistral 11%, Abator, a^lfe soldier, wpre. 
obliged to preside or to pgftkjpate* 1 . Tlie 
public spectacles were an blit i rial part of the 
:heerfbl devotion of the Pagans, and the gods 
were supposed to, accept, as tbe most grateful 
offering, the games' thatthejjrinceand people 
celebrated,;, in honour of theirpeculiar festivals". 
rhe Christian, who with pious horror avoided 
the abomination of the circus or the theatre, 
found himself encompassed with infernal snares 
in every convivial entertainment, as often as his 
friends, invoking the hospitable deities, poured 
out libations to each other’s happiness", When 
the bride, straggling with well-affected reluc¬ 
tance, was forced in hymeneal pomp over , the 
threshold of her new habitation 4 *, or when the 

" The RommsenitewaaalwaytbeMhiateipple’orconiecnted 
place (Aulua Gelliut, rir. 7 .). Before theyentered on boameat, 
every aeoator drapt tome windand frankineepaf on the titer. Sutton- 
in August. e. 35. . 

• See Tertnllian, De Spectijpilk Thhsmreneformer ahewa 
no more indulgence tea tragedyof Euripides, thantda combat of 
gladiaton. The dress of theactan particularly offends Mm, By the 
uk of the lofty buakin, they impipualy itrive to 'add a'cubit to their 
stature, c. S3. . 'j’-'V*. - 

•* The aneient practice of comdirding the entertainment with li* 
bationi, may. he found m enry 'cUiiicr Socrates end Seneca, in 
their laat moments, made a'noblc, application of this custom. Post- 
quam stagnant calids aquc introufj teaperpma proaimos aerrorum, 
additll taee, lihare se liquorem iUumJoTiljJjMtori Taeit-Annal. 
xr. &t. n* 



of tfanliua and Julia. O Hymen, Hymeneelo I . Quia huic Deo 
eonipanpier^aiintt 
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sad procession® dFthe dead slowly moved towards crap. 
die ftnoifl pile^t&$€hristian, on these interest- t , 
Ing occasions, War cqfipelled to desert the persons 
who were the tHarest® to hhn, rather than con¬ 
tract tbe gniltinheretit to those impious cere¬ 
monies. Every art ^d' etery trade tbat was 
in the least concerned iirajjk. framing or adorning 
of idols was pollbtei, bj^me stain of idolatry 4 ; 
a severe sentence? since jyte voted to eternal-mi¬ 
sery the far greaterthe community, 
which' is employed iri thif exercise of liberal or 
nechanic professions. ^If^le .cast onr eyes over 
the numerous remains of ahfiqtrity, We shall per¬ 
ceive, that bhaidesthe immediate representations 
of the gods, and the holy instruments of their 
worship, the elegant forms and agreeable fictions 
consecrated by tbe'imagination of the Greeks, 
were introduced as the richest ornaments of the 
booses, the dreis, and the fbrnitnre, of the Fa¬ 
gans 4 / Even the arts: of mhsic and painting, 
of eloquence and poetryji'flowed from the same 
impnre origin. In the style of the fathers, 

Apollo arid the Mnsei Were the organs of the 
infernal spirit, Homer and Virgil were the most 
♦ 

The ancient faner»le(in thoseof Miseous and Pallas) ne no 
less accuratelydescribed by Viijpl.thtn they are illustrated bjrhis 
commentator Serous. The pile itself was an altar, the flames were 
fed with the blood of victims, and all the assistants were twinkled 
with lustnl.water. 

* Tertailis^de Idololalria, c. 11. ,■ t f 

* 'Sea every partof Montiiocon's Antiqinties. Even the reverses 
of the Greek and Homan eons wereftequently of an idolatrous na¬ 
ture. "Here indeed the temples oft he Christian ware retpenjfS bj 
a stronger patron. 
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chap. eminent of Lis servants, audthe beanttful mytho- 
. logy which pervades and animates the composi¬ 
tions of their genius, is destined to celebrate thd 
glory of the demons. Even the common lan¬ 
guage of Greece and Rome abotfaded with fami¬ 
liar but impious expressions, which the imprudent -’ 
Christian, might too carelessly Utter, or too pa¬ 
tiently hear 48 

Festivals. 'The dangerotm temptations which on every 
side lurked in ainbtjsh to surprise the unguarded 
believer, assailed him with redoubled violence on 
the days of solemn festivals. So artfully were 
they framed and disposed throughout: rite year, 
that superstition always wore* the appearance of 
pleasure, and often of virtue®. Some of the 
most sacred festivals in the Roman ritual were 
destined to salute the new calends Of January 
with vows of public and private felicity, to in¬ 
dulge the pious i$membrance of the dead and . 
living, to ascertain, the inviolable hounds of pr<»- 
petty, to hail, on -the return of. sprifeg* the ge- 
nial powers of ieeiuodity, to perpetuate' the two 
memorable aeraB of.Rome,'the foundation of the’ 
city, and that of; the republic, and to restore, 
doriog the hnmaoelibeuee ofithe Saturnalia, the 
primitive equality of mankind. Some idea may. 

" Tertullian de Idololatria, e. SO, I), 29. If ■ Pagan friend (on 
the occasion perhaps of ane«og)q*»eAthe familiar erpreuion of 
" Jupiter bless yoo,"the CtanKuiijwas obBge&ito protest against the 
divinity of Jopiter. i\&. 

• Consdltthe moat laboured srork of Ovid, his imperfect .Fasti. 
Hejnished so owe than. thieSaiahc months of the year.;Tbe : 
eompilatio^of Maerohiu, is catlediba ^shnoSo, Gut it fa only a 
•mall pan af the first book that bears any ittetion W-aSe title. . - 
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be conceived of the abhorrence of the Christians chap. 
for snch impious ceremonies, by the scrupulous 
> delicacy which thfey displayed on a much less 
alarming occasiom On days of general festivity, 
it was thecustomof the ancients to adorn their 


doors with lamps and with branches of laurel, and 
to .crown their beads , with a J garland of flowers. 

'This innocent add elegant pradtice might per¬ 
haps have been tolerated as a mere civi^institu¬ 
tion. But it most bnlnckily happened that the 
doors were* under the protection of the house¬ 
hold gods, that the laurel was sacred to the lover 
of Daphne^ and that garlands of flowers, though 
frequently worn as, a symbol either of joy or 
mourning, had been dedicated in their first 
origin to the. service of superstition. The trem¬ 
bling Christians, who were persuaded in this in¬ 
stance to comply with the fashion of their country, 
and the commands of the magistrate, 'laboured un- 
der the most gloomy apprehensions, from the re¬ 
proaches of their own conscience, the censures of 
• the church, and the denunciations of divine ven¬ 
geance 50 . 

Snch was the anxious diligence which was re- zn\ for 
, quiredto guard the chastity of the gospel from 
the infections breath of idolatry. The supersti- 


' * Tertdlian has composed a defence, or rather panegyric, of the 
rash action of a Christian soldier, Wlio, by throwing away his crown 
of ladralj had exposed himself and.hi* brethren to the most immi- 
neM danger. By the mention of the emperors (Several and Caracal- 
la) it is evideift, notwithstanding the wishes of M. de Tiliemont, 
that Term Ilian composed his treatise De Coronf ,.iong before he was 
' enprgtd m thy errors of the MontanieU. SeeMemoiree Ettlejjaiti- 
queMonr. iii.p. 384. 
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- 'CHAP. tions.observancesj«of pubKc or ||nvate sites were 
t j XV ; .carelessly practised, from education and habit, 
by the followers of the established religion. But 
as often as they occurred, they afforded the 
Christians' an opportunity of ..declaring and con¬ 
firming their zealous pppositiom By these fre¬ 
quent protestations their attachment to. the faith 
was . cohtinaally fortified,, and in proportion to 
the. increase ofzeal, they qpmbated with the 
more ardour and success in -the holy war, which 
they had undertaken against the empire of the 
daemons. , h^/-. ■ 

Tbk . IL The writings of Cicero 51 represent in the 
Causk” 1,1084 Jive, y co ' onrs the- ignorance, the errors. 
The doc- and the uncertainty of the ancient philosophers 
immoftoh' wit ^ re g ard tp the immortality of the soul. 

When the y desirous of arming their disciples. 
the philo? against the fear of death, they inculcate, as an 
•opheitj 0 b v i 01ISj though melancholy position, that, the 
fatal stroke of onr dissolution releases us from the 
calamities of life; and that those can no longer 
suffer.whono longer exist. Yet there were a few 
sages of Greece and Itozpe who had conceived a 
more exalted, and,' in some respects, a jnster 
idea of human nature; though it must be con¬ 
fessed, that, in the sublime inquiry, their reason 
had been often gnkted by titeir imagination, and 
that their imagination had been prompted by 


. "'" la particular, the tint book of the Tosqlflan Questions, and the 
treatise De Senectote, and the Somoiuto Scipionisi contain, in the 
most beautiful language, eaeijr thing that-Grecian philosophy, or . 
Roik'n goad sense, eouhi pOssib! ypuggest on thl- dLrk but itnport- 
ant object. •. ■ * 
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their vanity. When they viewed with compla- chap. 
.eeney the extent of their own mental powers, . xv ‘ . 
'when .they exercised the. Various faculties of me¬ 
mory, of fancy, and of judgment, in the most 
profound*.speculations, or the most important la- 
boon, and when they reflected on the desire of 
fame, which transported them into future ages, 
far beyond the bounds of death and of the grave; 
they w£re unwilling to confound themselves with 
the beasts of the field, or to suppose, that a being, 
for whose: dignity they entertained the most sin¬ 
cere admiration, could be limited to a spot of 
earth, and to -a few years of duration. With 
this favourable prepossession tbey summoned to 
their aid the science, or rather the language, of 
Metaphysics. They soon discovered, that as 
none of the properties of. matter will apply to 
the operations of the mind, the human soul must 
consequently be a substance distinct from the 
body, pure, simple, and spiritual, incapable of 
dissolution, and susceptible of a much higher de¬ 
gree of virtue and happiness after the release 
from its corporeal prison. • From these specious 
and noble principles, the philosophers who trod 
in the footsteps of Plato, deduced a very unjus¬ 
tifiable conclusion, since they asserted, not only 
the future immortality, but the past eternity of 
the human soul, which they were too apt to con¬ 


sider as a portion of .the infinite and self-existing 
spirit, which pervades and abstains the universe". 

■ .*} Tbepre^iiitcnce of human soula, to fir at leaft aa that doctrine 
ji cm nmtihl. qStj, religion, was adopted by many of the Greet'and 
Latm fathers, ;$pe Beatuobre, Hitt, do Manicheiame, k vi. ef 4. 



.. cgf-- Adpctrinff tod 

njyw *? experience. U^«tiiit»3 s rapt serveto amuse 
the leisure U ^ mind j .nr, m the 
silence of solitade, iVtopt sometimes impart a 
raj of coroforifo ^^ding;¥jrtnej but die 
feint impres8ioii" w!tich had' Wlii received id the 
schools, was soon r-iifttrittd by the commerce 
and business inf active life. We are Sufficiently; 
acquainted with the eminent persons who flou¬ 
rished in the age-of Cicero, and of the first C«- 
sarsj witb their actions, their characters, and their 
motives, to be aatefed lhat their coriduct in this 
life was never related by-any serious conviction 
of the rewards or punishments of a future state. 
At the bar and in the senate of Rome the ablest 
orators were not apprehensive of giving offence to 
their hearersi by exposing that doctrine as an idle 
and extravagant opinion, which was rejected with 
contempt by every man of a liberal education and 


among the Since therefore the . moat sublime efforts of 
Sind pMosopby can extend no farther than feebly to 
Rome; point out the desite, the hope, or, at most, the 
probability, of a ftture atate, there is nothing, 
except a divine revelation, that can ascertain the 
existence, and describe the condition, of the in¬ 
visible country which is destined to receive the 
souls of men after , their separation from the body. 

V f, • '*• • f /• 

* St* Cictte pre CtahitiSc. (Si. Goaalfnp. SpUunt. de Bdt 
CiiiIin;c. JO. , JuyenikS«lir.ii. 149. 

, ntiqM* niMj ct aubterranea regna, 

.Si 

i pneri credunt, nisi qui nondum sic Iqv^Btui. 




* I 

Bat we may perceive several ue™a«, 

.*h«' popnlar ..Qwiaf^ 

’which rendered them very unequal to so 
« task, s I. The general sjstesp of their m,.,. 
lojy-'WHli' unsupported by .any solid proofs;' and 
the wisest among the Pagans had already dis¬ 
claimed Its usnrped anthority. 2. The descijp. 
\’tion of the infernal regions had. beeu aban¬ 
doned to- the fancy of painters and of poets, 
who peopled them with W many phantoms 
^ and monsters, who dispensed their rewards and 
punishments with so J&itfe equity, that a solemn 
' troth, the .most congenial to the human, heart, 
was oppressed and disgraced by the absurd mix¬ 
ture of the wildest fictions'*. .3, The doctrine 
of a future state was scarcely considered among 
the devout polytheists of Greece and Rome as 
a fundamental article of faith. The providence 
Of the gods, as it related to public communi¬ 
ties rather than to private .individuals, was 
principally displayed on the visible theatre of 
the present world. The petitions which were 
offered on the altars of Jopiter, or Apollo, ex¬ 
pressed the anxiety of their worshippers for 
temporal happiness, and their ignorance or in¬ 
difference concerning a future life". The im- 


toCHAP 

:Z.XV. 


m The xith book of the Odyssey gives a rely dreaiy and incoherent 
account of the infernal shade!. Pindar and Virgil hare embellished 
the picture; but even those poets, though more correct than their 
great model, are guilty of voiy strange inconsistencies. - See Beyle, 
Responses an/ Questions d'uu Provincial, part iii. c. SS. 

. • “ See tht/xrilh epistle of the first book of Horace, the xiiith Si- 
4jje of Juvenilyand the iid Satire of Persius: 'these popnl|r discour- 
sesqtpress tlt^scntiment and language of the multitude. 
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CHAP, portant truth of the immortality of the sou 
'_ , XV : . was inculcatrf with iiwre diligence as well ai 
success in India, in Assyria, in Egypt, and it 
Bbrtof the Gaul; and sine* we cannot 'attribute such s 
ri*n* s difference to the' superior knowledge of the 
barbarians,’ we riiust ascribe it to the influence 
of an established priesthood, which employed 
the motives of virtue as the instrument of am¬ 
bition*. 

j™,"? 111 * ’We might naturally expect, that a principle so 
essential to religion, wohld have teen revealed 
in the clearest terms to the chosen people of 
Palestine, and that it might safely have been 
entrusted to the hereditary priesthood of Aaron. 
It is. incumbent ,dn us to adore the mysterious 
dispensations of Providence*, when we discover, 
that the doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
is omitted in the law of Moses; it is darkly insi- 
>• nnated by the prophets, and during the long 
period which elapsed between the Egyptian and 
the Babylonian servitudes, the hopes as well as 
fears of the Jews appear to have been confined 

“ If we confine ourselves to the Gault, we mty observe, that they 
entrusted, not only their lives, but even their money, to the security 
of another world. Vetiis ille mot Gallorum occurrit (says Valerius 
Maximus, 1. ii. c. 6. p. 10.) quot memoria proditum est, pecuniae 
mutual, qua his spud inferos redderentur, dare aolitos. The same 
custom is more darkly insinuated by Mela, I. iii. c. S. It is almost 
needless to add, that the profits of trade hold a just proportion to the 
credit.of the merchant, and that the Druids derived from their holy 
profession a character of responsibility, which could scarcely be 
claimed by any other order of men. ,, 

" The right reverend author of the Divine legation of Moses 
assigns a very curious reason for the omission, and qt<»‘ ingeniously^, 
■retorts form the unbelievers; 
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within the narrow compass of the present life 90 , chap. 
After Cyras bad-, permitted the exiled hatibp to , XV I 
• return into the promised land, and after Esrahad 
restored the ancient records of their religion, two 
celebrated sects, the Saddncees and the Pharisees,, 
insensibly arose at Jerusalem*. The former, 
selected from the more opulent and distinguished ■ 
‘ranks of society^ were strictly attached to the 
literal sense of the Mosaic law, and they piqnsly 
rejected the immortality of the soul, as an* 
opinion that received no countenance from the 
divine book, which they revered as the only rale 
of their . faith. - To the authority of scripture the 
Pharisees ' added that of tradition, and they 
accepted,' under the name of traditions, several 
speculative tenets from the philosophy, or reli¬ 
gion of the eastern nations. The doctrines of 
fate or predestination, pf angels and spirits, and 
of a future state of rewards and punishments, 
were in the number of these new articles of be¬ 
lief; and as the Pharisees, by the austerity of 
their, manners, had drawn into their party the 
body of the Jewish people, the immortality of die 
soul became the prevailing sentiment of the syna¬ 
gogue, under the’reign of the Asmonsean princes 

" See Le G'lerc (Prolegomena ad Hist. Ecclcsiast. wet. 1. e. 8.). 

Hit authority seems to carry the greater weight, as he has written a 
learned and judicious commentary on the books of the Old Testament. 

■* Joseph. Antiquitat I. xiii. c. 10. De Bell. Jud. ii 8. Ac¬ 
cording to the most natural interpretation of his words, the Saddu- 
admitted only the Pentateuch j but it has pleased sornc modem 
critics to adtjthc prophet* to their creed, and to suppose that they 
contented themselves with rejecting the traditions of the Pharisees, 
gr. Jortin argued that point in hit Remarks on Ecclesiastical 
Hikoiy, volVu. p. 103. 
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CHAP, and pontiffs. The temper of the Jews was in- 
capable ofcontehtiogitBelf with such a odd and 
languid assent as might satisfy 'the mind of a 
Polytheist i and as soon'as they admitted the idea 
of a future state, they .embraced if with the seal 
which haa always formed the characteristic of the 
nation. Tbeit teal, however, added nothing to 
its evidence/or eyen probability: and. it was still 
necessary, that the doctrine of life and immortality, 
which had been dictated, by nature, approved by 
reason, and received by superstition, should obtain 
the sanction of divine truth from the authority and 
example of Christ. 

amop^tbe When the promise of eternal happiness was 

Christiana. p ro p 0sa j ^ mankind on condition of, adopting 
the frith, and of observing the precepts of the 
gospel, it is no wonder that so advantageous an 
offer should have been accepted by great num- 
bert. of every religion, of. every rank, and of 
every province in the Roman empire, lire an¬ 
cient Christians were animated by a contempt for 


their present existence, and by a just confidence 
of immortality,'of which the doubtful and im¬ 
perfect frith of modern ages cannot give ns any 
Approach* Adequate notion. In the primitive chnrch, the 
|“f “^influence of truth Was very powerfully strength¬ 
ened by an opinion, which, however it may de¬ 


serve respect for its usefulness and antiquity, has 
not been fonnd agreeable to experience. It was 


universally believed, that the end of the world, 
and the kingdom of Heaven, were! at band. 
The near approach of this wonderful ^veut had 
been predicted by the apostles; the t^diriorKot 
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it Was preserved by their earliest disciples, and those chap. 
who understood in their literal sense the dtsebuines, _. XV !. 
of Christ himself, were obliged to expect the se-, 
cond and glorious coming of the Son of Man in 
the clouds, before that' generation was totally ex¬ 
tinguished, which had belief bis humble condi¬ 
tion upon earth, and which might still' be witness 
of the calamities of the Jews under Vespasian or 
Hadrian. The revolution of seventeen centuries 
has instructed its not to press too closely the'toys-* 
terious language of prophecy and revelation; but 
as long 'as, for wise purposes, this error was per¬ 
mitted to subsist in the church, it was productive 
of the most salutary effects on the faith and prac¬ 
tice of Christians, who lived in the awful expecta¬ 
tion of that moment when the globe itself, and ail 
the various race of mankind, should tremble at the 
appearance of their divine judge 80 . 

The ancient and popular doctrine of the Mil- Doctrine 
lennium was intimately connected with the second 
coming of Christ. As the works of the creation 
had been finished in six diys, their duration in 
their present state, according to a tradition which 
was attributed to the prophet Elijah, was fixed to 
six thousand years 61 . By the same analogy it 

<* This expectation was countenanced by the twenty-fourth 
chapter of St. Matthew, and by the. first epistle of St. Paul to the 
Tbessalonians. Erasmus removes the difficulty by the help of 
allegory and metaphor; and the learned Grotins ventures to in- 
Mutate, that, for wise purposes, the pious deception was permitted 
to take place. J 

,« Sec Burnet's Sacred Tbeoty, part iii. c. 4. This liadition may 
.he traced as hieb as the author of the Epistle of Rarnabas, who wrote 
intllk first ceytpry, and who seems to have been half a iewj 
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CHAP. Wat inferred, that dris long period ?' labour and 
. J^^- i / contention; whicfewas now almost elapsed®, would 
be succeeded bjjr a joyfnl Sabbath of a thousand* 
years; tmd that Christ, with the triumphant band 
of. the saints and the. elect who bad escaped death, 
or who bad'been miraculously revived, would 
reign upon earth till the time appointed for the 
last and general resurrection. So pleasing was 
this, hope* to the mind of believers, that the New 
Jerutalem, the seat of this blissful kingdom, was 
quickly adorhed with all the gayest colours of the 
imagination. A felicity consisting only of pore 
and spiritual pleasure wonld have appeared too 
refined for its inhabitants, who were still sup¬ 
posed to possess their human natnre and senses. 
A garden of Eden, with the amusements of the 
pastoral life, was no longer suited to the advanced 
state of society which prevailed under the Roman 
. .empire. A city was therefore erected of gold 
and precious stones, and a supernatural plenty 
of corn and wine was bestowed on the adjacent 
territory; in the free enjoyment of whose spon¬ 
taneous productions, the happy and benevolent 
people was never to be restrained by any jealous 

•r,. , r:, \ ' 

* tile primitive .'hnreb of Antioch computed almost 6000 yean 
froqt the creation of the -World to the .birth of Christ. ATricanua, 
locttntius, and the Greek church, .have reduced that number to 
5500, and Etaebius hat contented himaeif with 5300 years. Thete 
calculations were formed on the Septuagiut, which was universally 
received during the six first centuries. The authority . of the Vtrigs te 
and of the Hebrew text has determined the modems! iProtestants as 
well ti Catholics, to prefer a period of about 4000 y.arsthough, 
in the study of profane antiquity, they often find tbentielves streigljfc 
aned bathos* narrow limits. 
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hrivs of exclusive property®, lie assurance of chap. 
such a Millennium was carefully inculcated by a, , 

■succession of fathers from Jnstin Martyr® and 
Irenteus, who conversed with the immediate dis¬ 
ciples of the apostles, down to Lactantins, who 
was preceptor to the son of Constantine®. Though 
it might not be universally received, it appears 
-to have been the Teigning sentiment of the or¬ 
thodox believers;. and it seems so well adapted 
to the desires and apprehensions of mankind, 
that it must have contributed in a very consi¬ 
derable degree to the progress of the Christian 
faith. Bnt when the edifice of the church was 
almost completed, the temporary support was 
laid aside. The doctrine of Christ's reign upon 
earth was at first treated as a profound allegory, 
was considered by degrees as a doubtful and 
useless opinion, and was at length rejected 
as the absurd invention of heresy and fanati- 


° Most of these pictures were borrowed from a misrepresentation 
of Isaiah, Daniel, and the Apocalypse. One of the grossest images 
may be found in Irenru, (1. r. p. 455.), the disciple of Papiae, who 
had seen the tpostlo St. John. 

" See the second dialogue of Justin with IVyphoD, and the 
seventh book of Ijctanlios. It is unnecessary to allege all the inter¬ 
mediate fathers, is the bet is not disputed. Vet the curious leader 
may consult Dailli de Usu Petrum, 1. ii. e. 4. 

* The testimony of Jostin, of hii own faith and that of his or¬ 
thodox brethren, in the doctrioe of a Millennium, is delivered in the 
dearest and most solemn manner (Dialog, cum Tryphonte Jnd. 
p. 177, 170. tdit. Benedictiu.). If in the beginning of this 
important paspge there is any thing like an inconsistency, we may 
impute it, aa <ve think proper, either to the author or to his Iran- 
setters. 
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chap. ewm 68 - A mysteifous^rtphecy, wb«*fitjJtfcrai a 
, J* v l . part of ibe sacred canon, bat which was thought 
. •"to'faroaf tie exploded sentiment, has very uar-' 
rowlyewSkpedthe proscription of the church* 7 . 
Conflagra- Whilst the bappine»s apd glory, of a temporal 
Rome and f«gt) WCTC' promised to «fe fllSCipfeg of Christ, 
mill the most dreadfel Calamities were denounced 
against an unbelieving world. The edification \ 
of the new Jerusalem was to advance by equal 
steps with the destruction of the mystic Babylon; 
andas long as the . emperors who reigned before 
Constantine persisted in the profession of idolatry, 
the epithet of Babylon was applied to the city 
and to the empire of Borne. A regular series 
was prepared of all the moral and physical evils 
which cap afflict* a flourishing nation; intes- 


* Dnpio, BibliotMquc Ecclesiasliquc, tom. i. p. £93. tom. ii. 
p. 386, and Mosheim, p. 720.; though the latter of these learned 
divine* is not altogether candid on this occasion. . , 

* In the council of Laodicea (about the year 360), the Apoca¬ 
lypse .was tacitly excluded from the sacred canon, by the same 
churches of Asia to which it is addressed j and we may learn from 
the eomplajatof Sulptciui Several, that their sentence had been rati¬ 
fied by (be greater number ofChtiatians of his time. From what 
causes then is Ac. Apocslypie pt present so generally received by the 
Greek, the Rpman, and the Protestant churches? The following 
ones may be assigned. 1, The Greeks were subdued by the autho¬ 
rity of an impostor, who, in the sixth century, assumed the character 
of Dionysius the Areopagitc. t. A just apprehension, that the 
grammarians .might become more important than the theologians, 
engspxfthe council of Trent to fix the seal of their infiillibiiity on 
all the books of Scripture; contained in the Latin Vulgate, in the 
number of which the Apocalypse was fortunately included (Fr. Paolo, 
Istoriidel ConcilioTridenlino, I. ii.). 3. The advantage of turning 
those mysterious prophecies against the See of Romp, inspired the 
Protestants with nneommbn veneration for so tuefuLan ally. jSee 
tha ingenious and elegant discounes of the presentbuhop of Litch¬ 
field onsthat aopromising subject. 
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tine discord, and the invasion of the fiercest bar- CHAP, 
barians from the unknown regions of the North; . 1 , . 

pestilence and famine, comets and eclipses, earth¬ 
quakes and inundations 0 ". All these were only 
so many preparatory and alarming signs of the 
great catastrophe of Rome, when the country 
of the Scipios and Ciesars should be consumed 
by a flame from Heaven, and the city of the 
seven hills, with her palaces, her temples, and 
her triumphal arches, should be buried in a vast 
lake of fire and brimstone. It might, however, 
afford some consolation to Roman vanity, that 
the period of their empire would be that of 
the world itself; which, as it had once perished 
by the clement of water, was destined to ex¬ 
perience a second and a speedy destruction from 
the element of fire. In the opinion of a general 
conflagration, the faith of the Christian very 
happily coincided with the tradition of the East, 
the philosophy of the Stoics, and the ana¬ 
logy of Nature; and even the country, which, 
from religious motives, had been chosen for 
the origin and principal scene of the confla¬ 
gration, was the best adapted for that purpose 
by natural and physical causes; by its deep 
caverns, beds of sulphur, and numerous vol¬ 
canoes, of which those of ALtna, of Vesuvius, 
and of Lipari, exhibit a very imperfect repre- 
'sentation. The calmest and most intrepid scep¬ 
tic could not refuse to acknowledge, that the 

• Lacuntiifo (Institut. Divin. vii. IS, &c.) relates the dismal 
tale of futurity with great spirit and eloquence. 

V { OJL. II. 
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CHAP, destruction of the ..present system of the world 
. XV 1 . by fire, was iu itself extremely probable. The, 
Christian, who founded his belief much less oif 
the fallacious arguments of reason than on the 
authority of tradition and the interpretation of 
Scripture, expected it with terror and confidence 
as a certain and approaching event; and as 
his mind was perpetually filled with the solemn 
idea, he considered every disaster that happened 
to the empire as an infallible symptom of an ex¬ 
piring world*. 

The condemnation of the wisest and most 
virtuous of the, Pagans, on account of their igno- 
etcrnai pu- ra nce or disbelief of the divine truth, seems to 
’ offend the reason and the humanity of the pre¬ 
sent age’ 0 . But the primitive church, whose 
faith was of a much firmer consistence, deli¬ 
vered over, without hesitation, to eternal tor¬ 
ture, the far greater part of the human species. 
A charitable hope might perhaps be indulged 


The Pa¬ 
gans de¬ 
voted to 


* On this snbject eveiy reader of taste will be entertained with 
the third part of Burnet's Sacred Theory. He blends philosophy, 
Scripture, and tradition, into one magnificent system; in the descrip¬ 
tion of which he displays a strength of fancy not inferior to that of 
Milton himself. 

70 And yet whate ver may be the language of individuals, it is still 
the public doctrine of all the Christian churches; nor can even our 
own refuse to admit the conclusions which must be drawn from the 
viiith and the xviiith of her Articles. The Janscnists, who have so 
diligently studied the works of the fathers, maintain this sentiment* 
with distinguished seal ; and the learned M. de Tillemont never 
dismisses a virtuous emperor without pronouncing his damnation. 
Zuinglius is perhaps the only leader of a party who las ever adopted 
the milder sentiment, and he gave no less ofience tr the Lutherans 
than to the Catholics. See Bonnet, Histoire dgs Variations des 
Pglises, Protestantes, I. ii, c 19— St, 
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in favour of Socrates, or some other sages of chap. 
.antiquity, who had consulted the light of reason, 

'before that of the gospel had arisen 71 . Bat it 
was unanimously affirmed, that those who, since 
the birth or the death of Christ, had obstinately 
persisted in the worship of the daemons, neither 
deserved nor conld expect a pardon from the 
irritated justice of the Deity. These rigid senti¬ 
ments, which had been unknown to the ancient 
world, appear to have infused a spirit of bitter¬ 
ness into a system of love and harmony. The 
ties of blood and friendship were frequently tom 
asunder by the difference of religions faith; and 
the Christians, who, in this world, found them¬ 
selves oppressed by the power of the Pagans, 
were sometimes seduced by resentment and 
spiritual pride to delight in the prospect of their 
future triumph. “ Yon are fond of spectacles,” 
exclaims the stern Tertullian, “ expect the great- 
“ eat of all spectacles, the last and eternal 
“ judgment of the universe. How shall I admire, 

“ how laugh, how rejoice, how exult, when I 
“ behold so many proud monarchs, and fancied 
“ gods, groaning in the lowest abyss of darkness; 

“ so many magistrates, who persecuted the name 
“ of the Lord, liquefying in fiercer fires than 
“ they ever kindled against the Christians; so 
“ many sage philosophers hlnshing in red hot 


« Justin and Clemen!, ol Alexandria allow that sonic of the phi¬ 
losophers werpj, Instriii'lit! by the Logos; confounding its double 
signification, olfthe human reason, and of lilt Divine Word. 
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CHAP, “flames with their deluded scholars; so many 
^ , “ celebrated poets trembling before the tribunal, 

“ not of Minos, but of Christ; so many trage- 
“ dians, more tuneful in the expression of their 
“ own sufferings; so many dancers—!” But the 
humanity of the reader will permit me to draw a 
veil over the rest of this infernal description, 
which the zealous African pursues in a long va-' 
riety of affected and unfeeling witticisms’ 2 . 

Wereoftfiti Doubtless there were many among the pri- 
bytfirir* 1 mitivc Christians of a temper more suitable to 
feats. the meekness and charity of their profession. 
There Were many who felt a sincere compassion 
for the danger of their friends and country¬ 
men, and who exerted the most benevolent 
zeal to save them from the impending destruc¬ 
tion. The careless Polytheist, assailed by new 
and unexpected terrors, against which neither 
bis priests nor his philosophers could afford him 
any certain protection, was very frequently 
terrified and subdued by the menace of eternal 
tortures. His fears might assist the progress 
of his faith and reason; and if he could once 
persuade himself to suspect that the Christian 
religion might possibly be true, it became an 
easy task to convince him that it was the safest 

” Tertullian, De Spectaculis, c. HO. Id order to ascertain the 
degree of authority which the zealous African had acquired, it may 
be sufficient to allege the testimony of Cyprian, the doctor and guide 
of alt the western churches (See Prudent. Hym. xiii. 100.). A9 often 
as he applied himself to his daily study of the writings of Tertullian, 
he was accustomed to say. “ Da nihi rnagislnm; Give me mjr ma¬ 
ster," (Hieionym. de Viris Ittustribus, tom. i. p. 281.). 
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and moat prndent party that he could possibly chap. 
embrace. 

III. The supernatural gifts, which even in 
this life were ascribed to the Christians above caosi. 
Ihe rest of mankind, must have conduced to 
their own comfort, and very frequently to the ers of the 
conviction of infidels. Besides the occasional chCrch™ 
prodigies, which might sometimes be effected 
by the immediate interposition of the Deity 
when he suspended the laws of Nature for the 
service of religion, the Christian church, from 
the time of the apostles and their first disci¬ 
ples 71 , has claimed an uninterrupted succession 
of miraculous powers, the gift of tongues, of 
vision, and of prophecy, the power of expelling 
daemons, of healing the sick, and of raising the 
dead. The knowledge of foreign languages 
was frequently communicated to the contem¬ 
poraries of Irenaeus, though Irenseus himself 
was left to struggle with the difficulties of a 
barbarous dialect, whilst he preached the gos¬ 
pel to the natives of Gaul”. The divine in¬ 
spiration, whether it was conveyed in the form 
of a waking or of a sleeping vision, is described 
as a favour very liberally bestowed on ail ranks 
of the faithful, on women as on elders, on 
boys as well as upon bishops. When their de- 


73 Notwithstanding the evasions of Dr. Middleton, it is impos¬ 
sible to overlook the clear traces of visions and inspiration, which 
may be found in the apostolic fathers. 

74 Irenaeus adv. Haercs. Proem, p. 3. Dr. Middleton (Free In¬ 
quiry, p. 96, observes, that as this pretension of all others was 
the most difficult to support by art, it was the soonest given up. The 
observation suit? hi? hypothesis. 
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CHAP, vout minds were sufficiently prepared by ’ a 
^. XV 1 , course of prayer, of fasting, and of vigils, to 
receive the extraordinary impulse, they were 
transported out of their senses, and delivered 
in extasy what was inspired, being mere organs 
of the holy spirit, just as a pipe or flute is of 
him who blows into it 75 . We may add, that 
the design of these visions was, for the most 
part, either to disclose the future history, or to 
guide the present administration of the church. 
The expulsion of the daemons from the bodies 
of those unhappy persons whom they had been 
permitted to torment, was considered as a sig¬ 
nal though ordinary triumph of religion, and 
is repeatedly alleged by the ancient apologists, 
as the most convincing evidence of the truth of 
Christianity. The awful ceremony was usually 
performed in a public manner, and in the 
presence of a great number of spectators; the 
patient was relieved by the power or skill of 
the exorcist, and the vanquished daemon was 
heard to confess, that he was one of the fabled 
gods of antiquity, who had impiously usurped 
the adoration of mankind 71 ’. But the mira¬ 
culous cure of diseases of the most inveterate 
or even preternatural kind, can no longer 
occasion any surprise, when we recollect, that 

7A Athenagoras in Legation?. Justin Martyr, Cohort, ad Genies. 
Tertullian advers. Marciouit. I. iv. These descriptions are not very 
unlike the prophetic fury, for which Cicerb (dc Divinut. ii. 5*i.) ex¬ 
presses so little reverence. 

w Tamilian (Apolog. c. 23.) throws out a bold defiance to, the 
Pagan magistrates. Of tile primitive miracles, the jiower of exor¬ 
cising is the only one which has been assumed by Protestants. 
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in the days of Ireneens, about the end of the chap. 
second century, the resurrection of the dead was . r , 
'very far from being esteemed an uncommon 
levent; that the miracle was frequently performed 
jpn necessary occasions, by great fasting and the 
joint supplication of the church of the place, and 
that the persons thus restored to their prayers had 
lived afterwards among them many years". At 
such a period, when faith could boast of so many 
wonderful victories over death, it seems difficult 
to account for the scepticism of those philosophers, 
who still rejected und derided the doctrine of the 
resurrection. A noble Grecian had rested on this 
important ground the whole controversy, and 
promised Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, that 
if he could be gratified with the sight of a single 
person who had been actually raised from the 
dead, he would immediately embrace the Chris¬ 
tian religion. It is somewhat remarkable, that 
the prelate of the first eastern church, however 
anxious for the conversion of his friend, thought 
proper to decline this fair and reasonable chal¬ 
lenge 18 . 

The miracles of the primitive church, after Theirtxuth 
obtaining the sanction of ages, have been lately comeslt ’ li - 
attacked in a very free and ingenious inquiry w ; 


v Jrenarus adv. Hsreses, I. ii. S 6 , 5?. 1. v. e. Ii. Mr. Dodwcll 
(Dissertat. ad Ircnasum, ii. 42.) concludes, that the second century 
was still more fertile in miraeles than the first. 

™ Theophilus ad Autolycum, 1. i. p. 34S. Edit. Benedictin. 
Paris, 1748- 

” Dr. Middleton sent out his Introduction in the year 1747, pub. 
lishej his Free inquiry in 1749, and before his death, which hap¬ 
pened in 17 SO, he had prepared a vindication of it against his nume¬ 
rous adversaries. 
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CHAP, whicb, though it has met with the most favour- 
,^ xv ^ , able reception from the public, appears to have 
excited a general scandal among the divines of 
our own as well as of the other protestant 
churches of Europe" 0 . Our different sentiments 
on this subject will be much less influenced by 
any particular arguments, than by onr habits ol 
study and reflection; and above all, by the de¬ 
gree of the evidence which we have accustomed 
ourselves to require for the proof of a miracu- 
Our pet- Ions event. The duty of an historian does not 
defining" call upon him to interpose his private judgment 
colons'' 3 " in this nice and important controversy; but he 
period, ought not to dissemble the difficulty of adopt¬ 
ing sneh^tt theory as may reconcile the interest 
of religion with that of reason, of making a 
proper application of that theory, and of de¬ 
fining with precision the limits of that happy 
period exempt from error and from deceit, to 
which we might be disposed to extend the gilt 
of supernatural powers. From the first of the 
fathers to the last of the popes, a succession of 
bishops, of saints, of martyrs, and of miracles, 
is continued without interruption, and the pro¬ 
gress of superstition was so gradual and almost 
imperceptible, that we know not in what par¬ 
ticular link we should break the chain of tradi¬ 
tion. Every age bears testimony to the wonder¬ 
ful events by whicb it was distinguished, and its 
testimony appears no less weighty and respectable 

” The university of Oxford conferred degrees on his opponents. 
From the indignation of Mosheim (p. 981.}, we may discover the 
sentiments f f the Lutheran divines. 
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thctn tbat of the preceding generation, till we are ClUP. 
insensibly led on to accuse our own inconsistency, . ^ 1,. 
•if in the eighth or in the twelfth century we 
j deny to the venerable Bede, or to the holy Ber¬ 
nhard, the same degree of confidence which, in 
the second century, we had so liberally granted 
to Justin or to Irenams 81 . If the truth of any of 
■those miracles is appreciated by their apparent 
' use and propriety, every age had unbelievers to 
convince, heretics to confute, and idolatrous na¬ 
tions to convert; and sufficient motives might 
always be produced to justify the interposition of 
Heaven. And yet, since every friend to revela¬ 
tion is persuaded of the reality, and every reason¬ 
able man is convinced of the cessation, of mira¬ 
culous powers, it is evident that there must have 
been some period in which they were either sud¬ 
denly or gradually withdrawn from the Christian 
church. Whatever sera is chosen for that pur¬ 
pose, the death of the apostles, the conversion 
of the Roman empire, or the extinction of the 
Arian heresy®, the insensibility of the Christians 
who lived at that time will equally afford a just 
matter of surprise. They still supported their 
pretensions after they had lost their power. 


" It may seem somewhat remarkable, that Bernard of Ctairvaux, 
who records so many miracles of his friend St. MaUchi, never takes 
any notice of his own, which, in their turn, however, are carefully 
related by his companions and disciples. In the long scries of eccle¬ 
siastical history, docs there exist a single instance of a saint asserting 
that he himself possessed the gift of miracles 1 

» The conversion of Constantine is the aera which is most usu¬ 
ally fixed by Protestants. The more rational divines are unwilling 
• to admit the miracles of the ivth, whilst the more credulous are mi. 
willing to reject those of the vth century. 
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CHAR Credulity performed the office of faith; fanaticism 
xv - was permitted to assume the language of inspira- 

WvW tion, and the effects of accident or contrivance, 
were ascribed to supernatural causes. The recent 
experience of genuine miracles should have in-' 
structed the Christian world in the ways of Pro¬ 
vidence, and habituated their eye (if we may use 
a very inadequate expression) to the style of the 
Divine artist. Should the most skilful painter of 
modern Italy presume to decorate his feeble imi¬ 
tations with the name of Raphael or of Correggio, 
the insolent fraud would be soon discovered, and 
indignantly rejected. 

Use of ihe Whatever opinion may be entertained of the 

miracles! miracles of the primitive church since the time 
of the apostles, this unresisting softness of tem¬ 
per, so conspicuous among the believers of the 
second and third centuries, proved of some acci¬ 
dental benefit to the cause of truth and religion. 
In modern times, a latent and even involuntary 
scepticism adheres to tbe most pious dispositions. 
Their admission of supernatural truths is much 
less an active consent than a cold and passive 
acquiescence. Accustomed long since to observe 
and to respect the invariable order of Nature, 
our reason, or at least our imagination, is not 
sufficiently prepared to sustain the visible action 
of the Deity. But, in the first ages of Chris¬ 
tianity, the situation gf mankind was extremely 
different. The most curious, or the most cre¬ 
dulous, among the Pagans, were often persuaded 
to enter into a society, which asserted an actual 
claim of miraculous powers. The primitive 
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Christians perpetually trod on mystic ground, CHAP, 
and their minds were exercised by the habits of , 

;believing the most extraordinary events. They 
Sf'elt, or they fancied, that on every side they 
b^ere incessantly assaulted by dmnious, comforted 
fby visions, instructed by prophecy, and surpris¬ 
ingly delivered from danger, sickness, and from 
death itself by the supplications of the church. 

The real or imaginary prodigies, of which they 
so frequently conceived themselves to be the ob¬ 
jects, the instruments, or the spectators, very 
happily disposed them to adopt with the same 
ease, but with far greater justice, the authentic 
wonders of the evangelic history; and thus mira¬ 
cles that exceeded not the measure of their own 
experience, inspired them with the most lively 
assurance of mysteries which were acknowledged 
to surpass the limits of their understanding. It 
is this deep impression of supernatural truths, 
which has been so much celebrated under the 
name of faith; a state of mind described as the 
surest pledge of the Divine favour and of future 
felicity, and recommended as the first or per¬ 
haps the only merit of a Christian. According 
to the more rigid doctors, the moral virtues, 
which may be equally practised by infidels, are 
destitute of any value or efficacy in the work of 
our justification. 

IV. But the primitive Christian demonstrated The 

r _ . . Fourth 

his faith by his virtues; and it was very justly Cab5I 
supposed that the Divine persuasion, which en- 
lightened or subdued the understanding, must, Christians, 
at the same time, purify the heart, and flirect the 
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CHAP, actions, of the believer. The first apologists of 
t , Christianity who justify the innocence of tlieir 
brethren, and the writers of a later period who 
celebrate the sanctity of their ancestors, display, 
in the most lively colours, the reformation of 
manners which was introduced into the world 
by the preaching of the gospel. As it is my 
intention to remark only snch human causes as 
were permitted to second the influence of reve¬ 
lation, I shall slightly mention two motives which 
might naturally render the lives of the primitive 
Christians much purer and more austere than 
those of their Pagan contemporaries, or their 
degenerate successors; repentance for their past 
sins, and the laudable desire of supporting the 
reputation of the society in which they were 
engaged. ' 

Effects of It is a very ancient reproach, suggested by the 
pen lance, ignorance or the malice of infidelity, that the 
Christians allured into their party the most atro¬ 
cious criminals, who, as soon as they were touched 
by a sense of remorse, were easily persuaded to 
wash away, in the water of baptism, the guilt of 
their past conduct, for which the temples of the 
gods refused to grant them any expiation. But 
this reproach, when it is cleared from misrepre¬ 
sentation, contributes as much to the honour as it 
did to the increase of the church 83 . The friends 
of Christianity may acknowledge, without a blush, 
that many of the most eminent saints had been 

“ The imputations of Celsus and Julian, with .the defence^of 
the fathers, are very fairly stated by Spanhcitn, Commentaire sur les 
Cesars dc Julian, p. 46s. 
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before their baptism the most abandoned sinners. CHAP. 
Those persons, who in the world had followed, t -1^ 
'though in an imperfect manner, the dictates of 
benevolence and propriety, derived snch a calm 
.’satisfaction from the opinion of their own recti¬ 
tude, as rendered them mnch less susceptible of 
the sodden emotions of shame, of griefj and of 
terror, which have given birth to so many won¬ 
derful conversions. After the example of their 
Divine Master, the missionaries of the gospel dis¬ 
dained not the society of men, and especially of 
women, oppressed by the consciousness, and very 
often by the effects, of their vices. As they 
emerged from sin and superstition to the glorious 
hope of immortality, they resolved to devote them¬ 
selves to a life, not only of virtue, but of penitence. 

The desire of perfection became the ruling passion 
of their soul; and it is well known, that while 
reason embraces a cold mediocrity, our passions 
hurry us, with rapid violence, over the space which 
lies between the most opposite extremes. 

When the new converts had been enrolled in < -p" ° r 
the number of the faithful, anil were admitted ciUon!* 1 ™ 
to the sacraments of the church, they found 
themselves restrained from relapsing into their 
past disorders by another consideration of a less 
spiritual, but of a very iunocent and respectable 
nature. Any particular society that has departed 
from the great body of the nation, or the religion 
to which it belonged, immediately becomes the 
object of universal as well as invidious observa¬ 
tion. In proportion to the smallness of its num- 
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chap, here, the character of the society may be affect- 
ed by the virtue and vices of the persons who, 
compose it; and every member is engaged to 
watch with the most vigilant attention over hisj 
own behaviour, and . over that of his brethren* 
since, as he must expect to incur a part of the 
common disgrace, he may hope to enjoy a share 
of the commou reputation. When the Christian^ 
of Bithynia were brought before the tribunal of 
the younger Pliny, they assured the proconsul, 
that, far from being engaged in any unlawful 
conspiracy, they were bound by a solemn obli¬ 
gation to abstain from the commission of those 
crimes which disturb the private or public peace 
of society, from theft, robbery, adultery, per¬ 
jury, and fraud 8 *. Near a century afterwards, 
Tertullian, with an honest pride, could boast, 
that very few Christians had suffered by the hand 
of the executioner, except on account of their 
religion 84 . Their serious and sequestered life, 
averse to the gay luxury of the age, inured them 
to chastity, temperance, oeconomy, and all the 
sober and domestic virtues. As the greater num¬ 
ber were of some trade or profession, it was in¬ 
cumbent on them, by the strictest integrity and 
the fairest dealing, to remove the suspicions 
which the profane are too apt to conceive against 
the appearances of sanctity. The contempt of 
the world exercised them in the habits of hnmi- 

" Plin. Epitt. x.97. 

“ Tertullian, Apolog, c. 44. He addi, however, with some de» 
gree of hesitation, “ Aut si aliud, jam non Christianus." 
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lity, meekness, and patience. The morn they were chap. 
persecuted, the more closely they adhered to each 
other. Their mutual charity and unsuspecting 
confidence has been remarked by infidels, and was 
loo often abnsed by perfidious friends' 16 . 

It is a very honourable circumstance for the Morality 
morals of the primitive Christians, that even f a Xr,. 
their faults, or rather errors, were derived from 
an excess of virtue. The bishops and doctors of 
the church, whose evidence attests, and whose 
authority might influence, the professions, the 
principles, and even the practice, of their con¬ 
temporaries, had studied the Scriptures with less 
skill than devotion, and they often received, in 
the most literal sense, those rigid precepts of 
Christ and the apostles, to which the prudence 
of succeeding commentators has applied a looser 
and more figurative mode of interpretation. 
Ambitious to exalt the perfection of the gospel 
above the wisdom of philosophy, the zealous fa¬ 
thers have carried the duties of self-mortification, 
of purity, and of patience, to a height which it 
is scarcely possible to attain, and much less to 
preserve, in onr present state of weakness and 
corruption. A doctrine so extraordinary and so 
sublime must inevitably command the veneration 
of the people; but it was ill calculated to ob¬ 
tain the suffrage of those worldly philosophers, 
who, in the conduct of this transitory life, con- 


* The philosopher Peregrinus (of whose life ami death Lucian 
hasleft us so entertaining an account) imposed, for a long time, on 
the credulous simplicity of the Christians of Asia. 
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CHAP, suit only the feelings of nature and the interest'of 
i . society 87 . 

Principles There are two very natural propensities which 
ofhuman ... ... . . . 

nature, we may distinguish in the most virtuous and' 

liberal dispositions, the love of pleasure and the’ 
love of action. If the former is refined by art 
and learning, improved by the charms of social 
intercourse, and corrected by a just regard to 
(Economy, to health, and to reputation, it is 
productive of the greatest part of the happiness 
of private life. The love of action is a principle 
of a much stronger and more doubtful nature. 
It often leads to anger, to ambition, and to re¬ 
venge; but when it is guided by the sense of 
propriety and benevolence, it becomes the parent 
of every virtue; and if those virtues arc accom¬ 
panied with equal abilities, a family, a state, or 
an empire, may be indebted for their safety and 
prosperity to the undaunted courage of a single 
man. To the love of pleasure we may therefore 
ascribe most of the agreeable, to the love of 
action we may attribute most of the useful and 
respectable, qualifications. The character in 
which both the one and the other should be 
united and harmonised, wonld seem to consti¬ 
tute the most perfect idea of human nature. 
The insensible and inactive disposition, which 
should be supposed alike destitute of both, would 
be rejected, by the common consent of mankind, 
as utterly incapable of procuring any happiness 

" See a very judicious treatise of Barbeyrac sur la Morale dea 
• l’eres. 
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to‘the individual, or any public benefit to the world, chap. 
But it was not. in this world that the primitive , XV 1 , 
Christians were desirous of making themselves 
either agreeable or useful. 

The acquisition of knowledge, the exercise 
our reason or fancy, and the cheerful flow oftianscon- 
unguarded conversation, may employ the leisure 
of a liberal mind. Such amusements, however, lu * nr J> 
'were rejected with abhorrence, or admitted 
with the utmost caution, by the severity of the 
fathers, who despised all knowledge that was 
not useful to salvation, and who considered all 
levity of discourse as a criminal abuse of the gift 
of speech. In our present state of existence, the 
body is so inseparably connected with the soul, 
that it seems to be our interest to taste, with 
innocence and moderation, the enjoyments of 
which that faithful companion is susceptible. 

Very different was the reasoning of onr devout 
predecessors; vainly aspiring to imitate the per¬ 
fection of angels, they disdained, or they affected 
to disdain, every earthly and corporeal delight 88 . 

Some of our senses indeed are necessary for our 
preservation, others for our •subsistence, and 
others again for our information, and thus far 
it was impossible to reject the use of them. 

The first sensation of pleasure was marked as the 
first moment of their abuse. The unfeeling 
candidate for heaven was instructed, not only 
to resist the grosser allurements of the taste or 
smell, but even to shut bis ears against the pro- 

** Lactam. Institut. Divin. 1. »i. c. SO, SI, SS. 
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CHAP, fane harmony of sounds, and to view with ih- 
xv ; , difference the most finished prodnctions of human 
art. Gay apparel, magnificent houses, and ele-- 
gant furniture, were supposed to unite the 
double guilt of pride and of sensuality: a simple 
and mortified appearance was more suitable to 
the Christian who was certain of his sins and 
doubtful of his salvation. In their censures of 
luxury, the fathers are extremely minute and 
circumstantial 89 ; and among the various articles 
which excite their pious indignation, we may 
enumerate false hair, garments of any colour 
except white, instruments of music, vases of 
gold or silver, downy pillows (as Jacob reposed 
his head on a stone), white bread, foreign wines, 
public salutations, the use of warm baths, and 
the practice of shaving the beard, which, ac¬ 
cording to the expression of Tertullian, is a lie 
against our own faces, and an impious attempt 
to improve the works of the Creator 90 . When 
Christianity was introduced among the rich and 
the polite, the observation of these singular laws 
was left, as it would be at present, to the few 
who were ambitions of superior sanctity. But 
it is always easy, as well as agreeable, for the 
inferior ranks of mankind to claim a merit from 
the contempt of that pomp and pleasure, which 
fortune has placed beyond their reach. The 


* Consult a work of Clemens of Alexandria, Entitled The Pad*. 
gogue, which contains the rudiments of ethics, as they were taught 
in the most celebrated of the Christian schools. 

* Tertullian, de Spectaculis, c. S3. Clemens Alexandria. Pse- 
dagog. I. iii,,c. 8. 
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virtue of the primitive Christians, like that of the chap. 
first Romans, was very frequently guarded by, 
poverty and ignorance. 

The chaste severity of the fathers, in whatever Their sen- 
related to the commerce of the two sexes, flowed coneem- 
from the same principle; their abhorrence of i ! , R n,ar * ** 

. 41 , napo and 

every enjoyment which might gratify the sen- dustily. 
su&J, and degrade the spiritual, nature of man. 

It was their favourite opinion, that if Adam had 
preserved his obedience to the Creator, he vvonld 
have lived for ever in a state of virgin purity^ 
and that some harmless mode of vegetation might 
have peopled paradise with a race of innocent 
and immortal beings 4 ". The use of marriage 
was permitted only to his fallen posterity, as a 
necessary expedient to continue the human spe¬ 
cies, and as a restraint, however imperfect, on 
the natural licentiousness of desire. The hesita¬ 
tion of the orthodox casuists on this interesting 
subject, betrays the perplexity of men, unwilling 
to approve an institution, which they were com¬ 
pelled to tolerate 9 *. The enumeration of the 
very whimsical laws, which they most circum¬ 
stantially imposed on the marriage-bed, would 
force a smile from the young, and a blush from 
the fair. It was their unanimous sentiment, that 
a first marriage was adequate to all the purposes 
of nature and of society. The sensual connexion 
was refined into a resemblance of the mystic 

* Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Manicbeisinc, I. vii. c. 3. Justin, 

Gregory of Nyssa, Augustin, &c. strongly inclined to this opinion. 

** Some of the Gnostic heretics were more consistent; ther re¬ 
jected the use of carriage. 
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CHAP, union of Christ with bis church, and was pro- 
, nonneed to be indissoluble either by divorce or 
by death. The practice of second nuptials was' 
branded with the name of a legal adultery; and 
the persons who were guilty of so scandalous an 
offence against Christian parity, were soon ex¬ 
cluded from the honours, and even from the 
alms, of the church 9 ’. Since desire was im¬ 
puted as a crime, and marriage was tolerated 
as a defect, it was consistent with the same 
principles to consider a state of celibacy as the 
nearest approach to the Divine perfection. It 
was with the utmost difficulty that ancient Rome 
could support the institution of six vestals 9 *; 
but the primitive church was filled with a great 
number of persons of either sex, who had de¬ 
voted themselves to the profession of perpetual 
chastity 93 . A few of these, among whom we 
may reckon the learned Origen, judged it the 
most prudent to disarm the tempter". Some 
were insensible and some were invincible against 

" See a chain of tradition, from Justin Martyr to Jerome, in the 
Morale des Peres; c. iv. 6 — 26 . 

H See a vety curious Dissertation on the Vestals, in the Memoires 
de 1'Academic des Inscriptions, tom. iv. p. 161—227. Notwith¬ 
standing the honours and rewards which were bestowed on those 
virgins, it was difficult to procure a sufficient number ; nor could 
the dread of the most horrible death always restrain their incon tinence. 

* Cupiditalem procreandi aut unam scimus aut nullam. Minu- 
cius Felix, c. 31. Justin. Apolog. Major. Athenagoras in Legat. 
e. 36. Tertnilian de Cnltu Fannin. 1. ii. 

■ Eusebius, 1. vi. 8. Before the fame of Origen had excited 
envy and persecution, this exlraordinaiy action was rather admired 
than censored. As it was his general practice fax allegorize scripture, 
it seems unfortunate that, in this instance only, he should have 
adopted the literal sense. 
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the assaults of the flesh. Disdaining an ignomi- chap. 
nious flight, the virgins of the warm climate of , 

'Africa encountered the enemy in the closest en¬ 
gagement; they permitted priests and deacons 
to share their bed, and gloried amidst the flames 
in their unsullied purity. But insulted Nature 
sometimes vindicated her rights, and this new 
! species of martyrdom served only to introduce 
a new scandal into the church*. Among. the 
Christian ascetics, however (a name which they 
soon acquired from their painful exercise,) many, 
as they were less presumptuous, were probably 
more successful. The loss of sensual pleasure 
was supplied and compensated by spiritual 
pride. Even the multitude of Pagans were 
inclined to estimate the merit of the sacrifice 
by its apparent difficulty: and it was in the 
praise of these chaste spouses of Christ that the 
lathers have poured forth the troubled stream 
of their eloquence 98 . Such are the early 
traces of monastic principles and institutions, 
which, in a subsequent age, have counterba¬ 
lanced all the temporal advantages of Christi¬ 
anity". 

K Cyprian. Epist, 4. and Dodwell Dissertat. Cypijrilc. Hi. Some¬ 
thing like this rash attempt was long afterwards imputed to the foun¬ 
der of the order of Fontevrault. tfayle has amused himself and his 
readers on that very tie licate subject. 

a Dupin (Hibliotlieque Ecdesiastiquc, lorn. i. p. 196.) gives a 
particular account of the dialogue of the ten virgius, as it was com¬ 
posed by Methodius, Bishop of Tyre. The praises of virginity arc 
excessive. 

* The Ascetics (as early as the second century) made a public 
profession of mortifying their bodies, and of abstaining from the use 
of flesh and wine. Mosheim, p. 310. 
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CHAP. The Christians were not Jess averse to the bn- 
, , siness than to the pleasures of this world. The 

Theiraier-defence of our persons and property they knew 
business of not how to reconcile with the patient doctrine 
war and w ||i c h enjoined au unlimited forgiveness of past 
mem. injuries, and commanded them to invite the 
repetition of fresh insults. Their simplicity was 
offended by the use of oaths, by the pomp of 
magistracy, and by the active contention of pub-’ 
lie life, nor could their humane ignorance be 
convinced, that it was lawful on any occasion to 
shed the blood of our fellow-creatures, either by 
the sword of justice, or by that of war; even 
though their criminal or hostile attempts should 
threaten the peace and safety of the whole com¬ 
munity 100 . It was acknowledged, that, under a 
less perfect law, the powers of the Jewish con¬ 
stitution had been exercised, with the approba¬ 
tion of Heaven, by inspired prophets and by 
anointed kings. The Christians felt and con¬ 
fessed, that such institutions might be necessary 
for the present System of the world, and they 
cheerfully submitted to the authority of their 
Pagan governors. But while they inculcated the 
maxims of passive obedience, they refused to take 
any activPjpart in the civil administration or the 
military defence of the empire. Some indul¬ 
gence might perhaps be allowed to those persons 


100 See the Morale des Peres. The same patient principles have 
been revived since the Reformation by the Socinians, the modern Ana¬ 
baptists, and the Quakers. Barclay, the apologist of the Quakers, 
lias protected his brethren, by the authority ot the primitive Chris¬ 
tians, p. 542—549- 
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who, before their conversion, were already en- chap. 
gaged in such violent and sanguinary occupa-, ^^ 
•tions 101 ; but it was impossible that the Christians, 
without renouncing a more sacred duty, could 
assume the character of soldiers, of magistrates, 
or of princes'®. This indolent, or even criminal 
disregard to the public welfare, exposed them to 
•the contempt and reproaches of the Pagans, who 
' very frequently asked, what must be the fate of 
the empire, attacked on every side by the barba¬ 
rians, if all mankind should adopt the pusillani¬ 
mous sentiments of the new sect"” ? To this in¬ 
sulting question the Christian apologists returned 
obscure and ambiguous answers, as they were un¬ 
willing to reveal the secret cause of their security; 
the expectation that, before the conversion of man¬ 
kind was accomplished, war, government, the Ro¬ 
man empire, and the world itself, would be no more. 

It may be observed, that, in this instance like¬ 
wise, the situation of the first Christians coincided 
very happily with their religious scruples, and 
that their aversion to an active life contributed 
rather to excuse them from the service, than to ex¬ 
clude them from the honours, of the state and 
army. 


101 Tamilian, Apolog. c. el. De Idololatril, c. 17.18. Origen 
contra Celsum, I. v. p. ilSS. 1. vii. p. 348. I viii. p. 423—428. 

>■ Tamilian (de Corona Militia, c. II.) suggested to them the 
expedient of deserting; a counsel, which, if it had been generally 
known, was not very proper to conciliate the favour of the emperors 
towards the Christian sect. 

w As well as we can judge from the mutilated representation of 
Origen (1. viii. p. 423.), his adversary, Celsua, had urged his objec¬ 
tion with great force and candour. 
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CHAP. V. Bnt the human character, however It may 
, be exalted or depressed by a temporary enthu- 
The siasm, will return by degrees to its proper and na- 
Cause, tural level, and will resume those passions that 
Jsns^c-” 5 " seem n,ost a ^apted to its present condi- 
tive in the tion. The primitive Christians were dead to 
meut of the business and pleasures of the world; but 
* e . their love of action, which could never be 

church. t ' # * 

entirely extinguished, soon revived, and found 
a new occupation in the government of the 
church. A separate society, which attacked 
the established religion of the empire, was 
obliged to adopt some form of internal po¬ 
licy, and to appoint a sufficient number of mi¬ 
nisters, entrusted not only with the spiritual 
functions, but even with the temporal direction 
of the Christian commonwealth. The safety 
of that society, its honour, its aggrandisement, 
were productive, even in the most pious minds, 
of a spirit of patriotism, such as the first of the 
Romans had felt for the republic, and some¬ 
times, of a similar indifference, in the use of 
whatever menus might probably conduce to so 
desirable an end. The ambitiou of raising them¬ 
selves or their friends to the honours and offices 
of the church, was disguised by the laudable 
intention of devoting to the public benefit, the 
power and consideration, which, for that pur¬ 
pose only, it became their duty to solicit. In the 
exercise of their functions, they were frequently 
called Upon to detect the errors of heresy, or 
the arts of faction, to oppose the designs'of 
perfidious brethren, to stigmatize their charac- 
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tera with deserved infamy, and to expel them chap. 
from the bosom of a society, whose peace and xv ' 
happiness they had attempted to disturb. The ec- 
clesiastical governors of the Christians were 
tanght to unite the wisdom of the serpent with 
the innocence of the dove; bnt as the former was 
refined, so the latter was insensibly corrupted, by 
the habits of government. In the clnirch as well 
as in the world, the persons who were placed in 
any public station rendered themselves consider¬ 
able by their eloquence and firmness, by their 
knowledge of mankind, and by their dexterity in 
business ; and while they concealed from others, 
and perhaps from themselves, the secret motives 
of their conduct, they too frequently relapsed into 
all the turbulent passions of active life, which 
were tinctured with an additional degree of bitter¬ 
ness and obstinacy from the infusion uf spiritual 
zeal. 

Tbe government of the church has often been j l5 p nml . 
the subject, as well as the prize, of religious con- fr “: 

. m, . 11 - - ..doinand 

tcntion. I he hostile disputants of Home, of equality. 
Paris, of Oxford, and of Geneva, have alike 
struggled to reduce tbe primitive and apostolic 
model 104 to the respective standards of their own 
policy. The few who have pursued this inquiry 
with more candour and impartiality, are of opi¬ 
nion 106 , that the apostles declined the office of 

m The aristocralical party in France, as well as jn Kngland, has 
‘strenuously maintained the divine origin of bishops. But the Cat- 
viuistical preshvters were impatient of a superior; and the Roman 
Poqtiff refused to acknowledge an equal. See Fra Paolo. \ 

“ In the history of the Christian hierarchy, I haye, for the most 
part, followed the learned and candid Moaheitn. 
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chap, legislation, and rather chose to endure some par- 
, tial scandals and divisions, than to exclude the 
Christians of a future age from the liberty of 
varying their forms of ecclesiastical government 
according to the changes of times and circum¬ 
stances. The scheme of policy, which, under 
their approbation, was adopted for the use of the 
first century, may be discovered from the prac¬ 
tice of Jerusalem, of Ephesus, or of Corinth'. 
The societies which were instituted in the cities 
of the Roman empire, were united only by the 
ties of faith and charity. Independence and 
equality formed the basis of their internal consti¬ 
tution. The want of discipline and human 
learning was supplied by the occasional assistance 
of the prophets 106 , who were called to that iunc- 
tion without distinction of age, of sex, or of 
natural abilities, and who, as often as they felt 
the divine impulse, poured forth the effusions 
of the spirit in the assembly of the faithful. 
But these extraordinary gifts were frequently 
abused or misapplied by the prophetic teachers. 
They displayed them at an improper season, 
presumptuously disturbed the service of the 
assembly, and hy their pride or mistaken seal 
they introduced, particularly into the apostolic 
church of Corinth, a long and melancholy 
train of disorders 107 . As the institution of 
prophets became useless, and even pernicious, 

™ For the prophets of the primitive church, see Mosheim, Dis- 
seriationcs ad Hist. Ecclei. pertinentes, tom. ii. j>. 132—SOS. 

m See the epiatles of St. Paul, and of Clemens, to the Corin¬ 
thians. 
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their powers were withdrawn, and their office CHAP, 
abolished. The public functions of religion were, , 

solely entrusted to the established ministers of the 
church, the bishops and the presbyters; two appel¬ 
lations, which, in their first origin, appear to have 
distinguished the same office and the same order 
of pershns. The name of Presbyter was expres¬ 
sive of their age, or rather of their gravity and 
'wisdom. ' Tim title of Bishop denoted their, in¬ 
spection over the faith aud manners of the Chris¬ 
tians who were committed to their pastoral care. 

In proportion to the respective numbers of the 
faithful, a larger or smaller number of these 
episcopal presbyters guided each infant congre¬ 
gation with equal authority, and with united 
counsels"*’. 


But the most perfect equality of freedom re- Institution 
quires the directing hand of a superior uiagi-", 
strate; and the order of public deliberations soon 
introduces the office of a president, invested of i«csbj- 
at least with the authority of collecting the tei! " 
sentiments, and of executing the resolutions, of 


the assembly. A regard for the public tran¬ 
quillity, which would so frequently have been 
interrupted by annual or by occasional elec¬ 
tions, induced the primitive Christians to con¬ 
stitute an honourable and perpetual magistracy, 
and to choose one of the wisest and most holy 


among their presbyters to execute, (hiring bis 
'-life, the duties of their ecclesiastical gover¬ 
nor. It was under these circumstances that 


“ Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, L vii. 
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chap, the lofty title of Bishop began to raise itself above 
v _; , the humble appellation of presbyter; and while 
the latter remained the most natural distinction 
for the members of every Christian senate, the 
former was appropriated to the dignity of its new 
president 109 . The advantages of , this episcopal 
form of government, which appears to have been 
introduced before the end of the first century 1111 , 
were so obvious, and so important for the future 
greatness, as well as the present peace, of Chris¬ 
tianity, that it was adopted without delay by 
all the societies which were already scattered 
over the empire, had acquired in a very early 
period the sanction of antiquity 111 , and is still 
revered by the most powerful churches, both 
of the East and of the West, as a primitive 
and even as a divine establishment 111 . It is 
needless to observe, that the pious and humble 


See Jerome ad Titum, c. I. and Epistol. 85. (in the Benedic¬ 
tine edition, 101.) and the elalioratc apology of Blonde), pro sen- 
tentia Hieronymi. The ancient state, as it is described by Jerome, 
of the bishop and presbyters of Alexandria, receives a remarkable 
confirmation from the patriarch Eutychius (Anna), tom. i. p. S30. 
Vers. Pocock); whose testimony 1 know not how to reject, in spite 
of all the objections of the learned Pearson in his Vindicias Ignaiians, 
part i. c. 11 . 

110 See the introduction to the Apocalypse. Bishops, under the 
name of angels, were already instituted in the seven cities of Asia. 
And yet the episdr of Clemens (which is probably of as ancient a 
date) does not lead ns to discover any traces of episcopacy either at 
Corinth or Home. 

111 Nulla Ecclesia sine Episcopo, has been a fact as well as aw 
maxim since the time of Tertullian and Irenaeus. 

119 After we have passed the difficulties of the first century, we 
find thh episcopal government universally established, till it was inter- • 
rupted by the republican genius of the Swiss and German reformers. 
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presbyters, who were first dignified with the chai>. 
episcopal title, could not possess, and would , xv ~ , 
probably have rejected, the power and pomp 
which now encircles the tiara of the Roman 
pontiff, or the mitre of a German prelate. 

But we may define, in a few words, the narrow 
limits of their original jurisdiction, which was 
thiefly of a spiritual, though in some instances 
of a temporal, nature" 3 . It consisted in the •ad¬ 
ministration of the sacraments and discipline of 
the chnrch, the snperintcndency of religious 
ceremonies, which imperceptibly increased in 
number and variety, the consecration of eccle¬ 
siastical ministers, to whom the bishop assigned 
their respective functions, the management of 
the public fund, and the determination of all 
such differences as the faithful were unwilling 
to expose before the tribunal of an idolatrous 
judge. These powers, during a short period, 
were exercised according to the advice of the 
presbyteral college, and with the consent and 
approbation of the assembly of Christians. The 
primitive bishops were considered only as the 
first of their equals, and the honourable servants 
of a free people. Whenever the episcopal 
chair became vacant by death, a new president 
was chosen among the presbyters by the suf¬ 
frage of the wbole congregation, every member 


m See Mosheim in the first and second centuries. Ignatius (ad 
Smyrnzos, c. 3, &c.) is fond of exalting the episcopal dignity. 
Le Clere (Hist Eceles. p. 569-) very bluntly censures his conduct. 

Mosheim, with a more critical judgment (p. lGl.Isusneets th- . 

even of the smaller epistles. 
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chap, of which supposed himself invested with a sacred 
and sacerdotal character 11 *. 

Provincial Such was the mild and equal constitution by 
which the Christians were governed more than 
an hundred years after the death of the apostles. 
Every society formed within itself a separate and 
independent republic; and although the most 
digtant of these little states maintained a mutual 
as well as friendly intercourse of letters and 
deputations, the Christian world was not yet 
connected by any supreme authority or legis¬ 
lative assembly. As the numbers of the faith¬ 
ful were gradually .multiplied, they discovered 
the advantages that might result from a closer 
union of their interest and designs. Towards 
the end of the second century, the churches of 
Greece and Asia adopted the useful institu¬ 
tions of provincial synods, and they may justly 
be supposed to have borrowed the model of a 
representative council from the celebrated exam¬ 
ples of their own country, the Amphictyons, the 
Achaean league, or the assemblies of the Ionian 
cities. It was soon established as a custom and 
as a law, that the bishops of the independent 
churches should meet in the capital of the pro¬ 
vince at the stated periods of spring and au¬ 
tumn. Their deliberations were assisted by the 
advice of a few distinguished presbyters, and 
moderated by the presence of a listening mnlti- 

114 Nonne ct Laid sacerdotes sumus? Tertullian, Exhort, ad 
Caslitat. c. 7. As the human heart is still the same, several of the 
observations which Air. Hume has made on Enthusiasm (Essays, 
vol. i. p. 7tii quarto edit.), may be applied eren to real inspiration. 
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tode^ Their decrees, which were styled Canons, CHAP, 
regulated every important controversy of faith , x ^. 
ahd discipline; and it was natural to believe that 
a liberal eflusion of the holy spirit would be 
poured on the united assembly of the delegates of 
tli(^Christian people. The institution of synods 
was so well suited to private ambition, and to 
public interest, that in the space of a few years 
it was received throughout the whole empire. 

A' regular correspondence was established between Union 
the provincial councils, which mutually conmiu- ®^ h 
nicated and approved their respective proceedings; 
and the catholic chnrch soon assumed the form, 
and acquired the strength, of a great foederative 
republic 116 . 

As the legislative authority of the particular Progra* of 
churches was insensibly superseded by tin: nse of 2om». 
councils, the bishops obtained by their alliance 
a much larger share of executive and arbitrary 
power; and as soon as they were connected by 
a sense of their common interest, they were en¬ 
abled to attack, with united vigoor, the original 
rights of their clergy and people. The prelates 
of the third century imperceptibly changed the 
language of exhortation into that of command, 
scattered the seeds of future usurpations, and 

114 Acta Concil Carthag. apud Cyprian. Edit. Fell, p.168. This 
council was composed of eighty-seven bishops from the provinces of 
Mauritania, Numidia, and Alrica, some. printers and deacons 
assisted at the assembly ; prnMcnie plebis maxima |»arte. 

ilc Aguntur praetcrea per Gracias illas, certis in locis concilia, &c. 

TertuUian de Jejnniis, c. 13. The African mentions it us a recent 
"and foreign institution. The coalition of the Christian churches it. 
very ably explained by Moaheiro, p. 164—170. 
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CHAP, supplied, by scripture allegories and declamatory 
XV. rhetoric, their deficiency of force and of rea¬ 
son. They exalted the unity and power of the 
church, as it was represented in the episcopal, 
office, of which every bishop enjoyed an equal 
and undivided portion 1 ". Princes and magi¬ 
strates, it was often repeated, might boast an 
earthly claim to a transitory dominion: it was 
the episcopal authority alone which was derived 
from the Deity, and extended itself over tills 
and over another world. The bishops were the 
vicegerents of Christ, the successors of the apos¬ 
tles, and the mystic substitutes of the high priest 
of the Mosaic law. Their exclusive privilege of 
conferring the sacerdotal character, invaded the 
freedom both of clerical and of popular elections; 
and if, in the administration of the church, they 
still consulted the judgment of the presbyters, or 
the inclination of the people, they most carefully 
inculcated the merit of such a voluntary conde¬ 
scension. The bishops acknowledged the supreme 
authority which resided in the assembly of their 
brethren; but in the government of his peculiar 
diocese, each of them exacted from his flock the 
same implicit obedience as if that favourite me¬ 
taphor had been literally just, and as if the shep¬ 
herd had been of a more exalted nature than 
that of his sheep 118 . This obedience, however, 

Cyprian, in his admired treatise De Units teEcclesiae, p. 75—86. 

We may appeal to the whole tenor of Cyprian’s conduct, of 
his doctrine, and of his Epistles. 1a Clerc, in ashort life of Cyprian . 
(Bibliothlque Universelle, tom. xii. p. 007—378.) has laid him open. 
with great freedom and accuracy. 
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not imposed without some efforts on one side, chap. 
ad some resistance on the other. The democra- . 
cal part of the constitution was, in many places, 

:ry warmly supported by the zealous or interest- 
opposition of the inferior clergy. But their 
triotism received the ignominious epithets of 
^ion ‘and schism; and the episcopal cause was 
lebted for its rapid progress to the labours of 
ny active prelates, who, like Cyprian of Pur¬ 
ge, could reconcile the arts of the most ambi¬ 
ts statesman with the Christian virtues which 
n adapted to the character of a saint and 
tyr ,w . 

rhe same causes which at first had destroyed Pnyemi- 
?quality of the presbyters, introduced among "h"mcuo. 
bishops a pre-eminence of rank, and from 
ce a superiority of jurisdiction. As often 
i the spring and autumn they met in pro- 
al synod, the difference of personal merit 
reputation was very sensibly felt among 
nembers of the assembly, and the multi 
was governed by the ■ wisdom and elo- 
e of the few. But the order of public pro- 
igs required a more regular and less invidi- 
stinction ; the office of perpetual presidents 
councils of each province, was conferred on 
hops of the principal city, and these aspir- 
jlates, who soon acquired the lofty titjps of 


Novatus, Felicisiimns, Sec. whom the Bishop of Carthage ex¬ 
it! hia church, and fiom Africa, were not the most detesta- 
ers of wickedness, the seal of Cyprian muat occasionally 
tiled met hia veracity. For a very just account of these ob- 
rels, see Mosheim, p. 4Q7—5*®- 
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CHAP. Metropolitans - and Primates, secretly prepared 
, ^ XV 1 | , themselves to usurp over their episcopal brethren 
the same authority which the bishops had so late- 
ly assumed above the college of presbyters 1 ®. 
Nor was it long before an emulation of pre-emi¬ 
nence and power prevailed among the Metropoli¬ 
tans themselves, each of them affecting to disputy, 
in the most pompous terms, the temporal honours', 
and advantages of the city over which he presid- 
ed; the numbers and opulence of the Christians, 
who were subject to their pastoral care; the saints 
and martyrs who had arisen among them, and the 
purity with which they preserved the tradition of 
the faith, as it had been transmitted through a 
series of orthodox bishops from the apostle or the 
apostolic disciple, to whom the foundation of their 
church was ascribed 1 * 1 . From every cause either 
of a civil or of an ecclesiastical nature, it was easy 
to foresee that Rome must enjoy the respect, and 
would soon claim the obedience, of the provinces. 
Ambition The society of the faithful bore a just proportion 
Roman to the capital of the empire; and the Roman 
pontiff, church was the greatest, the most numerous, and, 
in regard to the West, the most ancient of all the 
Christian establishments, many of which had 
received their religion from the pious labours 
of her missionaries. Instead of one apostolic 
founder, the utmost boast of Antioch, of Ephesus, 

** Mosheim, p. 269. 474. Dupin, Antique Ecclcs. Disciplin. 
p. 18. *0. 

“ Tertullian, in a distinct treatise, has pleaded against the heretics,^ 
the right of prescription, as it was held by Ore apostolic churches. 
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r'of Corinth, the banks of the Tyber were aup- 
osed to have been honoured with the preaching 
)d martyrdom of the two most eminent among 
le apostles “*; and the bishops of Rome very 
udently claimed the inheritance of whatsoever 
grogatives were attributed either to the person 
Id the office of St. Peter”’. The bishops of 
ly and of the provinces were disposed to 
>w them a primacy of order and association 
ch was their very accurate expression) in the 
ristian aristocracy”*. But the power of a 
iiarch was rejected with abhorrence, and the 
ring genius of Rome experienced from the na- 
s of Asia and Africa, a more vigorous re- 
nce to her spiritual, than she had formerly 
! to her temporal, dominion. The patriotic 
•ian, who ruled with the most absolute sway 
:hurch of Carthage and the provincial •sy- 
opposed with resolution and success the 

"he journey of St. Peter to Home ie mentioned by most ot 
cuts (see Eusebius, ii. 86.), maintained by all the Catholics, 
by some Protestants (see Pearson and Dodwell de Success. 
Roman.), bat has been rigorously attacked by Spanheim 
snea Sacta, iii. S.). According to father Hardouin, the 
f the thirteenth century, who composed the /Eneid, repre- 
. Peter under the allegorical character of the Trojan hero, 
is in Freftch only, that the famous allusion to St. Peter's 
react. Tu es Pierre et sur cette furre .—The same is im- 
i Greek, Latin, Italian, &c. and totally unintelligible in 
mic languages. 

snsiis adv. Hrereses, iii. 3. Tertullian de Pnescription. 
Cyprian Epistol. *7. 55. 71. 76. Lc Clerc (Hist. Ecclei. 
id Mosheim (p. 868.578.) labour in the interpretation of 
ges. But.the loose and rhetorical style of the fathers often 
punble to th* pretensions o( Rome, 
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. . ,v; . : 48 ; , 

CHAP, ambition of the Roman pontiff) artfully connected 
, / fajg own cause wjth mat of the eastern bishops, 

and, like Hannibal, sought out new allies in the 
heart of Asia m . If this Punic war was carried 
on without any effusion of blood, it was owing 
mnch less to the moderation than to the weakness 
of the contending prelates. Invectives and eftdtn- 
munications were their only weapons; and tliese^ 
during the projgress of the whole controversy) 
they hurled against each other with equal fury 
and devotion. The hard necessity of censuring 
either a pope, or a saint and martyr, distresses 
the modern Catholics, whenever they are obliged 
to relate the particulars of a dispute, in . which 
the champions of religion indulged such passions 
as seem much more adapted to the senate or to 
the camp, 156 . 

Laity and . The progress of the ecclesiastical authority 
clergy ' gave birth to the memorable distinction of the 
laity and : of the clergy, which had been un¬ 
known to the Creeks and Romans 19 . The 
former of these, appellations comprehended the 
body of the Christian people; the latter, accord¬ 
ing to the signification of the word, was ap¬ 
propriated to the chosen portion that had been 
set apart for the service of religion; a cele- 

m See the iharp epistle from Firmilianui, bishop of Ctessrea, to 
Stephen, bishop of Home, ap. Cyprian. Epistol. 75. 

'* Concerning this dispute of the re-baptism of heretics; see the 
epistles of Cyprian, and the seventh book of Eusebius. :. • 

’* For the origin of these words, see Motheim, p. 141. Span- 
heim, Hist. Ecclesiast. p. 633. Thedistiaction of Ciena and Lataa* 
was established before the time of Tertnltisn. 

V 1- 1 ‘ • 
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rated order of men which has famished the most chap. 
nportant, though not always the most edifying, , xv ; . 
objects for modern history. Their mutual hos- 
lities sometimes disturbed the peace of the in- 
nt church, but their zeal and activity were 
jjted. in the common cause, and the love of 
•wer, which (under the most artful disguises) 
aid insinuate itself into, the breasts of bishops 
1 martyrs, animated them to increase ‘the 
thber of their subjects, and to enlarge the 
iits of the Christian empire. They were desti- 
s, of any temporal force, and they were for 
ong time discouraged and oppressed, rather 
j assisted, by the- civil magistrate; but they 
acquired, and they employed within their 
society, the two most efficacious instruments 
government, rewards and punishments; the 
ter derived from the pious liberality, the lat- 
rom the devont apprehensions, of the faith- 


. The community of goods, which had so Oblations 
ably amused the imagination of Plato m , 'f' t £ e 
vhich subsisted in some degree among the clweh * 

•e sect of the Essenians 1 ®, was adopted 
short, time in the primitive church. Hie 
r of the first proselytes prompted them 
1 those worldly possessions, which they 

ie community instituted by Plato, is more perfect than that 
r Thomas More had imagined for his Utopia. The com* 

J women, aud that of temporal goods, may be considered as 
It parts of the same system. 

eph. Antiquitat, xviii. g, Philo, de Vit Con template. 
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despised, to lay. the price of them at the feet 
of the apostles, and to content themselves with 
receiving an equal share out of the generafl 
distribution 1 *. Hie progress of the Christian 
religion relaxed, and gradually abolished this 
generons institution, which,'in hands less ppre 
than those of the apostles, would too soon have; 
been corrupted and abused by the returning 
selfishness of human nature; and the converts 
who embraced the new religion were permitted 
to retain the possession of their patrimony, to 
receive legacies and inheritances, and to ( in¬ 
crease their separate property by all the law¬ 
ful means of trade and industry. Instead of 
an absolute sacrifice, a moderate proportion 
was accepted by the ministers of the gospel; 
and in their weekly or monthly assemblies, every 
believer, according to the exigency of the occa¬ 
sion; and the measure of his wealth and piety, 
presented his voluntary offering for the use 
of the common fund 1 ”. Nothing, however 
inconsiderable,- was refused; but it was dili¬ 
gently inculcated, that, in the article of Tythes, 
the Mosaic law was still of divine obligation; 
and that since the Jews, under a less perfect 
discipline, had been commanded to pay a 
tenth part of all that they possessed, it would 
become the disciples of Christ to distinguisl 
themselves * by a superior degree of libera 

Seethe Acts of die. Apostles, e.S. 4,5. with Grotiui's Com 
mentary. Mosheun, in a particular dissertation, attacks the com 
■non opinion with Ttry ioconctutiTe arguments. 

U1 Juatip. Martyr,Apo!og.Wqjor, o. 89. Tertullitn, Apolog. c. 39 
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Ifty w , and to acquire some merit by..resigning a chap. 
superfluous treasure, which must so soon be. 
annihilated with the world itself 193 . It is almost 
unnecessary to observe, that the revenue of each 
particular church, which was of so uncertain and 
fluctuating a nature, must have varied with the 
poverty or the opulence of the' faithful, as they 
°re dispersed in obscure villages, or collected 
id ie great cities of the empire. In the time of 
tiie emperor Decius, it was the opinion of the 
magistrates, that the Christians of Rome were 
possessed of very considerable wealth; that ves¬ 
sels of gold and silver were used in their religious 
worship, and that many among their proselytes 
had sold their lands and houses to increase the 
public riches of the sect, at the expeuce, indeed, of 
their unfortunate children, who found themselves 
beggars, because their parents had been saints' 94 . 

We should listen with distrust to the suspicions of 

m Irenaeus ad Hseres. 1. iv. c. 27. 34. Origen in Nuni. Hnin. ii. 

Cyprian de Unitat. Eccles. Constitnt. A postal, trn-c. 31,35* with 
the notes of Cotelerius. The Constitutions introduce this divine pre¬ 
cept, by declaring that priests are ai much above kings, as the soul 
is above the body. Among the tythablc articles, they enumerate 
com, wine, oil, and wool. On this interesting subject, consult Pri- 
deaux’s History of Tythes, and Fra-Paolodelle Materie Beneficiarie; 
two writers of a very different character. 

" The same opinion which prevailed about the year one thou¬ 
sand, was productive of the same effects. Most of the Donations ex¬ 
press their motive, “ appropinquante mundi fine.” See Mosheim’s 
General History of the Church, vol. i. p. 437- 

“• Turn summa cura est fratribus 
(lit termo testatur loquax.) 

Offerre, fundis venditis 
Sestotioram millia. 
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chap, strangers and enemies : on this occa8ion, however, 

, , they receive a very specious and probable colour. 

■ . from the two following circumstances, the only 
ones that have reached opr knowledge, which 
define any precise sums, or convey any distinct 
idea. Almost at the same period, the bishop -of 
. Carthage, from a society less opulent than tfi&tolS 
Rome, collected an hundred thousand sesterces? 
(dove eight hundred and- fifty pounds sterling), 
oh a sudden call of charity to redeem the bre- 
thren of Numidia, who had been carried away 
captives by the barbarians of the desert 139 . About 
an hundred years before the reign of Decius, the 
Roman church had received, in a single donation, 
the sum of two hundred thousand sesterces from 
a stranger of Fontus, who proposed to fix his 
residence in the capital 136 . These oblations, for 
the most part, were made in money; nor was the 


Addicts avorum pnedia 
Foedis sub auctionibus, 

Successor exheres gemit 
Sanctis egens Parentibus. - 
Haec occuluntur ibditia 
Ecclesiarum in angulis. 

. Et suimna pietas creditor 
Nudare dulcet liberos. 

Prudent npi rtfmm. Hymn. 2. 

The TObaequentVxraductof the deacon Laurence only proves how pro¬ 
per a'uao was made of the Wealth of the Homan church; it was un¬ 
doubtedly very considerable; but Fm-Paolo (c. 3.) appears to exag¬ 
gerate, when.be supposes, that the successors of Conftiodus were 
urged to penetrate the Christians by their osm avarice, or ..that of 
theirPrstorian prefects. ' . *• 

111 Cyprian. Epistol. 62. 
w Tcrtullian.de Pneacriptione, c. 30. 
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society of Christians either desirons or capable of chap. 
acquiring, to any considerable degree, the incum- ■ 
brance of landed property. It had been provided 
by several laws, which were enacted with the same 
design as our statutes, of mortmain, that no real 
estates should be given or bequeathed to any cor* 
po&te body, without either a special privilege or 
a particular dispensation from the emperor or 
from the senate 1 *; who were seldom disposed to 
grant them in iavour of a sect, at first the object 
of their contempt, and at last of their fears and 
jealousy. A transaction however is related under 
the reigrt of Alexander Severus, which discovers 
that the restraint was sometimes eluded or sus¬ 
pended, and that the Christians were permitted to 
claim and to possess lands within the limits of 
Rome itself 1 ”. The progress of Christianity, and 
the civil confusion of the empire, contributed to 
relax the severity of the laws, and before the close 
of the third century many considerable estates 
were bestowed on the opulent churc hes oCKj jlpe, 

Milan, Carthage, Antioch, Alexandria, and the 
other great cities of Italy and the provinces. 

The bishop was the natural steward of the Distriba- 

r l U ’ tl0fl °* 

church; the public stock was entrusted to his revenue. 

■» Diocletian ga»e a rescript, which is only a declaration of the 
old law; “ Collegium, si nollo speciali privilegio subnixum tit, 
hsreditatem capere non posse, dnbinin non est.” hra-Paolo (e. 4.) 
tlypkithat these regulations had been much neglected since the reign 

of Valerian. • 

Hist. August, p. 131. The ground had been public; and 
was‘now disputed between the society of Christians, and Aat of 
butchers. 
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. CHAP, care without account or controul; the presbyters 

, xv : , were confined to their spiritual functions, and 
the more dependent order of deacons was solely 
employed in the management and distribution of. 
the ecclesiastical revenue 119 . If we may give 
credit to the vehement declamations of Cyprian, 
there were too many among his African brethren?" 
who, in the execution of their charge, violated 
every precept; not only of evangelic perfection, 
but even of moral virtue. By some of these un¬ 
faithful stewards the riches of the church were 
lavished in sensual pleasures, by others they were 
peiVerted to the purposes of private gain, of 
fraudulent purchases, and of rapacious usury 1 * 0 . 
But as long as the contributions of the Christian 
people were free and unconstrained, the abuse of 
their confidence could not be very frequent, and 
the general uses to which their liberality was 
applied, reflected honour on the religious society. 
A decent portion was reserved for the mainte- 
nancf of the bishop and his clergy; a sufficient 
sum was allotted for the expences of the public 
worship, of which the feasts of love, the agapa, 
as they were called, constituted a very pleasing 
part. The whole remainder was the sacred pa¬ 
trimony of the poor. According to the discre¬ 
tion of the bishop, it was distributed to support 
widows and orphans, the lame, the sick, and the 
aged of the community; to comfort strangers 
aqd pilgrims, and to alleviate the misfortunes of 

“ Constitul. Apostol. ii. 35. 

Cyprian de Lapais, p. 89. Epittol. 65. The charge.it con- 
firmed by thje 19 th and 90th canon of the council of, IUibetia. 
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prisoners and captives, more especially when CHAP, 
their sufferings ■ had been occasioned by their, . 

firm attachment to the cause of religion 1 ". A 
generous intercourse of charity united the most 
distant provinces, and the smaller congregations 
were cheerfully assisted by the alms of their more 
opriient brethren '**. Such an institution, which 
paid less regard to the merit than to the distress 
of the object, very materially conduced to the 
progress of Christianity. The Pagans, who were 
actnated by a sense of humanity, while they de¬ 
rided the doctrines, acknowledged the benevo¬ 
lence of the new sect 1 ”. The prospect of im¬ 
mediate relief and of fntnre protection alinred 
into its hospitable bosom many of those unhappy 
persons whom the neglect of the world would 
have abandoned to the miseries of want, of sick¬ 
ness, and of old age. There is some reason like¬ 
wise to believe, that great numbers of infants, 
who, according to the inhuman practice of the 
times, had been exposed by their jm reut& .jyjyc 
frequently rescued from death, baptised, edu¬ 
cated, and maintained by the piety of the 
Christians, and at the expence of the public 
treasure 111 . 


Ml Sec the apologies of Justin, Tertullian, &c. 

"* The wealth anti liberality of the Romans to their most distant 
brethren ii gratefully celebrated by Dionysius of Corinth, ap. Euseb. 
1. iv. c. S3. 

S ’ See Lucian in Peregrin. Julian (Epist 4y.) seems mortified, 
that the Christian charity maintains not only their own, but like- 
*wise>the heathen poor. 

**. Such, at least, has been the leudeUe conduct of more modern 
missionaries, under the same circumstances. Above three thousand 
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chap. II. It is the undoubted right of every society 
. XV - L . to exclude from its communion and benefits such 
Excom- among its members as reject or violate those re- 
™on” ,<a gniations which have , been established by gene¬ 
ral consent. In the exercise of this power, the 
censures of the Christian church were .chiefly 
directed against scandalous sinners, and parfictH 
larly those who were guilty of murder, of fraud, 
or of incontinence; against the authors, or the 
followers of any heretical opinions which hufi 
been condemned by the judgment of the episco¬ 
pal order; and against those unhappy persons, 
who, whether from choice or from compulsion, 
had polluted themselves after their baptism by 
any act of idolatrous worship. The consequences 
of excommunication were of a temporal as well 
as a spiritual nature. The Christian against 
whom it was pronounced; was deprived of any 
part in the oblations of the faithful. The ties 
both of religious and of private friendship were 
di$splf!$d: be fo und himself a profane object of 
abhorrence to the persons whom he the most 
esteemed, or by' whom he had been the most 
tenderly beloved; and as far as an expulsion 
from a respectable society could imprint on bis 
character a mark of disgrace, he was shunned or 
suspected by the generality of mankind. Hie 
situation of these unfortunate exiles was in itself 
very painful and melancholy; but, as it usually 
happens, their apprehensions far exceeded theft 

new-born infante are annbally exposed in the streets of Pekin. ‘See* 
Le Comte Memoires sur la Chine, and die Recherche* snr lea 
Chinois et lf« Egyptiens, tom. i. p.Ol. 
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sufferings. The benefits of the Christian com- chap. 
munion were those of eternal life, nor conld they xv - 
erase from their minds the awful opinion, that 
to those ecclesiastical governors by whom they 
were condemned, the Deity had committed the 
keys of Hell and of Paradise. The heretics, in¬ 
deed,'who might be supported by the conscious¬ 
ness of their intentions, and by tbe flattering 
hope that. they alone had discovered the true 
^ath of salvation, endeavoured to regain, in their 
separate assemblies, those comforts, temporal as 
well as spiritual, which they no longer derived 
from the great society of Christians. But almost 
all those who had reluctantly yielded to the 
power of vice or idolatry, were sensible of their 
fallen condition, and anxiously desirous of being 
restored to the benefits of the Christian com¬ 
munion. 

With regard to the treatment of these peni¬ 
tents, two opposite opinions, the one of justice, 
the other of mercy, divided the primitive church. 

The more rigid and inflexible casuists refused 
them for ever, and without exception, the 
meanest place in the holy community, which 
they had disgraced or deserted, and leaving them 
to the remorse of a guilty conscience, indulged 
them only with a faint ray of hope, that the 
contrition of their life and death might possibly 
be accepted by the Supreme Being 14 *. A milder 

, - >“ The Montaniati and the Noratiam, who adhered to this 
-opinion with the greatest rigour and obstinacy, found thmstlm at 
‘ last in tbe nnmber of excommunicated heretics. See the learned 
and copiona Mofheim, Secul. ii> and ili. 
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chap, sentiment was embraced in practice as Weil as in 
, theory, by the purest and most respectable of the 
Christian churches 146 . The gates of reconciliation 
and of Heaven were seldom shut against the re¬ 
turning penitent; but a severe and solemn form 
of discipline was instituted, wbicb, while it served 
to expiate his crime, might powerfully % deter 
the spectators from the imitation of his example. 
Public Humbled by a public confession, emaciated bv 
penance. f ast * n ^ an j dothed in sackcloth, the penitem 
lay prostrate at the door of the assembly, im¬ 
ploring with tears the. pardon of his offences, 
and soliciting the prayers of the faithful 1 ”. If 
the fault was of a very heinous nature, whole 
years of penance were esteemed an inadequate 
satisfaction to the Divine Justice; and it was 
always by slow and painful gradations that the 
sinner, the heretic, or the apostate, was re-ad¬ 
mitted into the bosom of the church. A sen¬ 
tence of perpetual excommunication was, how¬ 
ever,^reserved for some crimes of an extraordi¬ 
nary ifi&gfiffuHe^ and particularly for the inex¬ 
cusable relapses of those penitents who had 
already experienced and abused the clemency of 
their ecclesiastical superiors. According to the 
circumstances or the number of the guilty, the 
exercise of the Christian discipline was varied by 
the discretion of the bishops. The councils of 
Ancyra and Illiberis were held about die same 



Dionysius ap. Huwb. rr. S3. Cypriani de Lapria. 

Cave's Primitive Christianity, part iii. «. 3. The admirers of 
antiquity regret the loas of tbit public penance, 
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time, the one in Galatia, the other in Spain; chap. 
bat their respective canons, which are still 1^. 

tant, seem to breathe a very different spirit. 

The Galatian, who after his baptism had repeat¬ 
edly sacrificed to idols, might obtain his pardon 
by a penance of seven years, and if he had se¬ 
duced others to imitate his example, only three 
years more were added to the term of his exile. 

Bat the unhappy Spaniard, who had committed 
the same offence, was deprived of the hope of 
reconciliation, even in the article of death; and 
his idolatry was. placed at the head of a list of 
seventeen other crimes, against which a sentence 
no less terrible was pronounced. Among these 
we may distinguish the inexpiable guilt of ca¬ 
lumniating a bishop, a presbyter, or even a 
deacon 1 *. 

The well-tempered mixture of liberality and The 
rigour, the judicious dispensation of rewards and episcopal 
punishments, according to the maxims of policy 
as well as justice, constituted the human strength 
of the church. The bishops,'whose"jfdtcrnah- 
care extended itself to the government of both 
worlds, were sensible of the importance of these 
prerogatives, and covering their ambition with 
the fair pretence of the love of order, they were 
jealous of any rival in the exercise of a discipline 


■ w SeeinDupin,BibliotMqueEcclesiaiti<|iie; tom. »■ P-304—3)3, 
but rational exposition of the canon* of those councils, winch 
were assembled in the first moments of tranquillity, after the perse- 
jratiop of Diocletian; This persecution had been much less severely 
felt in Spun than in Galatia; a difference which may, in some mea¬ 
sure, account for tbe'contmit of their regulations. 
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so necessary to prevent the desertion of those 
J troops which had enlisted themselves under the 
banner of the cross, and whose numbers every 
day became more considerable. From the im¬ 
perious declamations of Cyprian, we should na¬ 
turally conclude, that the doctrines of excom¬ 
munication and penance formed the most*essen¬ 
tial part of religion ; and that jfwas much less 
dangerous for the disciples of Christ to neglect’ 
the observance of the moral duties, than to de¬ 
spise the censures and authority of their bishops. 
Sometimes we might imagine that we were listen- 
, ing to the voice of Moses, when he commanded 
the earth to open, and to swallow np, in con¬ 
suming flames, the rebellious race which refused 
obedience to the priesthood of Aaron; and we 
should sometimes suppose that we heard a Roman 
consul asserting the majesty of the republic, and 
declaring his inflexible resolution"to enforce the 
rigour of the laws.. “ If such irregularities are 
“ suffered with impunity (it is thus that the 
^’insfittp" TSf Carthage chides the lenity of his 
“ colleague), if such irregularities are suffered, 

“ there is ah end of episcopal vigour 1 *; 
“an end of the 1 sublime and divine power of 
“governing the-church, an end.bf Christianity 
“ itself.” Cyprian had renounced those tempo¬ 
ral honours, which it is probable he would neyhr/" 
have obtained; but* the acquisition of such ab¬ 
solute command over the . consciences and nodes* 
standing, of a congregation, however obscure or 


1 Cjprien Epnt. 69. 
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despised by the world, is more truly grateful to the chap. 
pride of the human heart, than the possession of L 
the most despotic power, imposed by arms and 
conquest on a reluctant people. ‘ 

In the course of this important, though per- Knapitu- 
haps tedious, inquiry, I have attempted to dis- IheTvc f 
play the secondary causes which so efficaciously 
assisted the truth of the Christian religion. If 
dmong these causes we have discovered any ar¬ 
tificial ornaments, any accidental circumstances, 
or any mixture of error aud passion, it cannot 
appear surprising that mankind should be the 
most sensibly affected by snch motives as were 
suited to their imperfect nature. . It was by the 
aid of these causes, exclusive zeal, the immedi¬ 
ate expectation of another worli, the claim of 
miracles, the practice of rigid virtue, and the 
constitution of the primitive church, that Chris¬ 
tianity spread itself with so much success in the 
Roman empire. To the first of these the 
Christians were indebted for their invincible 
valour, which disdained to capitulate with tin.*., 
enemy whom they were resolved to vanquish. 

The three succeeding causes supplied their va¬ 
lour with the most formidable arms. The last 
of these causes united their courage, directed 
their arms, and gave their efforts that irresistible 
weight, which even a small band of well-trained 
and intrepid volunteers has-so often possessed 
over an undisciplined multitude, ignorant of the 
subject, and careless of the event of the war. 

In the various religions of Polytheism, some Weaknat 
wandering fanatics of Egypt and Syria, who 

VOL. XI. A A 
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CHAP, addressed themselves to '.tile credulous supersti- 

_. XV 1, . tion of the populace, were perhaps the only 
order of priests 181 that derived their whole sup* 
port and credit from their sacerdotal , profession, 
and were very deeply affected by. a personal 
concern for the safety or prosperity of their 
tutelar deities. The ministers of Polytheism, 
both in Rome and in the provinces, were, for 
the .most part, men of a noble birth, and of an 
affluent fortune, who received, as an honour^ 
able distinction, the care of a celebrated tem¬ 
ple, or of a public sacrifice, exhibited, very 
frequently at their own expence, the sacred 
games 151 , and with cold indifference performed 
the ancient rites, according to the- laws and 
fashion of their country. As they were en¬ 
gaged in the ordinary occupations of life, their 
zeal and devotion were seldom animated by a 
sense of interest, or by the habits of an eccle¬ 
siastical character. Confined to.their respective 
temples and cities, they remained without any 
-ronnexion of discipline or government; and 
whilst they acknowledged the supreme jurisdic¬ 
tion of the senate, of the college of pontiffs, and 

“ The arti, die manners, and die rices of die prints of the Sy¬ 
rian goddess, ere very humourously described by Apukitu, in the 
eighth book of hia Metamorphosis. 

The office of Anarch was of this nature, and it is frequently 
mentioned in Ariatidei£ the Inscription!, to. It war annual and 
elective. None but.the vainest ciriaena could dobs the honour; 
none but the molt wealthy could support the expence.' See in. the 
Patrci Apostol.tom. ii. p, SOD. with how .much indifference Philip 
the Aaiareh conducted hisuetfintbemartyrdohi of Fplycarp.- 
There were likewise BithyniaiclV, LyciieAi, to. 
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of the emperor,, those civil magistrates con- chap. 
tented thentselves with the easy task of main-. , 

taining, in peace and dignity, the geueral wor¬ 
ship of mankind. We have already seen how 
various, how loose, and how uncertain were the 


religions sentiments of Polytheists. They were 
abandoned, almost withont contronl, to the na¬ 


tural workings of a superstitions fancy. The 
accidental circumstances of their life and situa¬ 


tion determined the object as well as the degree 
of their devotion; and as long as their adoration 


was successively prostituted to a thousand deities, 
it was scarcely possible that their hearts could be 
susceptible of .'is very sincere or lively passion fur 


any of them- 


When Christianity appeared in the world, even The seep, 
these faint arid imperfect impressions had lost 
much of their original power. Human reason, world 
which by its nnassisted strength is incapable of vou'abil*" 
perceiving the mysteries of faith,, had already “ w 
obtained an easy triumph over the folly of Pa¬ 
ganism ; and when Tertollian or Lactantius em¬ 
ploy their labours in exposing its falsehood and 
extravagance, they are obliged to transcribe the 
eloquence of Cicero or the wit of Lucian. The 
contagion of these sceptical writings had been 
diffused far beyond, the number of their readers. 

The fashion of. incredality was commnuicated 
from the philosopher to the man of pleasnre or 
business, from the noble to the plebeian, and from 
the master to the menial slave who waited at his 
■table, .and who eagerly listened to the freedom of 
his. conversation. On public occasions the philo- 
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CHAP sophic part of mankind affected to treat with 
. respect and decency the religions institutions of 
their country; but their secret contempt pene¬ 
trated through the thin and awkward disguise, 
and even the people, when they discovered 
that their deities were rejected and derided by' 
those whose rank or understanding they were 
accustomed to reverence, were filled with doubts 
and‘apprehensions concerning the truth of those- 
doctrines, to which they had yielded tiie most 
implicit belief. The decline of ancient pre¬ 
judice exposed a very numerous portion of hu¬ 
man kind to the danger of a painful, and com¬ 
fortless situation. A state of scepticism and sus¬ 
pense may amuse a few inquisitive minds. But 
the practice of superstition is so congenial to the 
multitude, that if they are forcibly awakened, 
they still regret the loss of their pleasing vision. 
Their love of the marvellous and supernatural, 
their curiosity with regard to luture‘events, and 
tijeir strong propensity to extend their hopes and 
’ fears beyond the limits pf the visible world, were 
the principal causes which favoured the establish¬ 
ment of Polytheism. So urgent on the vulgar 
is the necessity of believing, that the fall of any 
system of mythology will most probably be suc¬ 
ceeded by the introduction of some other mode 
of superstition. Some deities of a more recent 
and fashionable cast might soon have occupied 
the deserted temples of Jupiter: and Apollo, if, 
in the decisive moment, tire wisdom of Providence 
had not interposed a genuine revelation, fitted to' 
inspire the most rational esteem and conviction. 
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whilst, at the same time, it was adorned with all chap. 
that could attract the curiosity, the wonder, and , 
the veneration of the people. In their actual dis¬ 
position, as many were almost disengaged from 
their artificial prejudices, but equally susceptible 
and desirous of a devout attachment; an object 
much less deserving would have been sufficient to 
fill the vacant place in their hearts, and to gra¬ 
tify the uncertain eagerness of their passions. 

Those who are inclined to pursue this reflection, 
instead of viewing with astonishment the rapid 
progress of Christianity, will perhaps be surprised 
that its success was not still more rapid and still 
more universal. 

It has been observed, with truth as well as as well u 
propriety, that the conquests of Rome prepared *' d ^ n T 0 '„ 
and facilita te d those of Christianity. In tlie" rihcRo " 
second chapter of this work we have attempted pirc. 
to explain in what manner the most civilized 
provinces of Europe, Asia, and Africa, were 
united under the dominion of one sovereign, and 
gradually connected by the most intimate ties o f> 
laws, of manners, and of language. The Jews 
of Palestine, who had fondly expected a tem¬ 
poral deliverer, gave so cold a reception to the 
miracles of the divine prophet, that it was found 
unnecessary to publish, or at least to preserve, 
any Hebrew gospel 1 ®. The authentic histories 
of the actions of Christ were composed in the 

•A - 

m The modem critic* are notdisposed to believe what the father! 
alnftwt unanimously assert, that St. Matthew composed a Hebrew 
gospel, of which only the Greek translation is extant. It seems, 
however, dangerous tp reject their testimony. 
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CHAP. Greek language, at a considerable distance from 
• , Jernsalem, arid after the Gentile converts were 

grown extremely numerous As soon as 
those histories Were translated into the Latin 
tongue, they were perfectly intelligible to all 
the subjects of Rome, excepting only to the 
peasants of Syria and Egypt, for Whose benefit 
particular Versions Were afterwards made. The 
public highways,. which had been constructed 
for the use of the legions, opened an easy pas¬ 
sage for the Christian missionaries from Da¬ 
mascus to Corinth, and from Italy to the extre¬ 
mity of Spain or Britain; nor did those spiritual- 
conquerors encounter any of the obstacles whidh , 
usually retard or prevent the introduction of a 
foreign religion into a distant country. There 
is the strongest reason to believe, that before the 
reigns of Diocletian and Constantine, the faith 
of Christ had been preached in every province. 
Historical and in all the great cities of the empire; hot 
progrcaof $ ie foundation of- the several congregations, the 
Christiani' numbers of the faithful, who cbmposed them, 
ty ‘ and. their proportion to the" unbelieving mul¬ 
titude, are noWbbried hi obscurity, or disguise.! 
by fiction and dedamirion. Such imperfect 
circumstances, hoWever, as have reached our 
knowledge concerning the increase of the Chris¬ 
tian name in Asia and Creeo^in Egypt, in 
Italy, and in the West, We dhaH Sow proceed to 
relate, witbontneglecting the retd or imaginary 

•“ Under thereigna of Nero and Domltisn, and in theatfcl of Ale*- 
andria.Anuoch.Rome, andEphemi. SeeMiH. Prolegomena ad Nor. 

. Testament, and Dr. Lardper’i fiur and eXttnifrt edkettab, aoL xr. 
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acquisitions which lay beyond the frontiers of the CHAP. 
Roman empire. xv - 

The nth provinces that extend from theJinSe*^ 
Euphrates' to the Ionian sea, were the principal £ut ‘ 
theatre on which the apostle of the Gentiles dis¬ 
played his zeal and piety. The seeds of the 
gospel; which be had scattered in a fertile soil, 

, were diligently cultivated by his disciples; and it 
should seem that, daring the two first centaries, 
the most considerable body of Christians was con¬ 
tained within those limits. Among the societies 
which were instituted in Syria, none were more 
ancient or more illustrious than those of Damas¬ 
cus, Of Berea or Aleppo, and of Antioch. The 
prophetic introduction of the Apocalypse has 
described and immortalised the seven churches of 
Asia; Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamus, Thyatira 164 , 

Sardes, Laodicea, and Philadelphia; and their 
colonies were soon diffused over that popnlous 
country. In a very early period, the islands of 
Cyprus and Crete, the provinces of Thrace and 
Macedonia, gave a favourable reception to the 
new religion; and Christian republics were soon 
founded in the cities of Corinth, of Sparta, and 
of Athens 191 . The antiquity of the Greek and 
Asiatic churches allowed a sufficient space of time 

• ' * ■ 

M The Alogiani (Epiphanius de Heres.si.) disputed the genuine¬ 
ness of the Apodalypte, because the church of Thyatira was not yet 
founded. Epiphaniok, who allows the fact, extricates himself from 
the difficulty by ingeniously supposing, that St John wrote in the 
spirit of prophecy. See Abanait Discours sur 1‘Apocalypse. 

The epistles of Ignatius and Dionysius (ap. Enseb. iv. S3.), 
poiiu oat many churches in Alia and -Greece. That of Athens 
seems to hare been one of the least Bourisbiug. 
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chap, for their increase and multiplication, and even 

,^ x v ^ , the swarms of Gnostics and other heretics serve 
to display tile flourishing condition of the ortho¬ 
dox church, since the appellation of heretics has 
always been applied to the less numerous party. 
To these domestic testimonies ,we may add the 
confession, the complaints, and the apprehensions 
of the Gentiles themselves. From the writings of 
Luoian, a philosopher who had studied mankind, , 
and wlio describes their manners in the most 
lively colours, we may learn, that, under the reign 
of CommoduB, his’native country of Pontus was 
filled with Epicureans and Christians' 16 . '/Within 
fourscore years after the death of Christ w , the 
humane Pliny laments the magnitude of the evil 
which he vainly attempted to eradicate.. In his 
very curious epistle to the emperor Trajan, he 
affirms, that the temples were almost deserted, 
that the sacred victims scarcely found any pur¬ 
chasers, and that the superstition had not only 
infected the cities, but hadt even spread itself into 
' the villages and the open country of Pontus and 
Bitbynia 1 *. 

T»e Without descending into a minute scrutiny of 

church of ; ... 

Antioch. , ' 

Lucian in Alexandra, c. 25.. Christianity, however, matt 
hare been eery unequally diffused ora Pontus 5 since inlhe middle 
of the third cenmiy there were no more than seventeen believers in 
the extensive diocese of NeoCsbarea;' See M. de Tillemont, 
Memoires Ecclesiast. tom. iv. f 075.' front,Basil and Gregory of 
Nyssa,.who were themselves natives of Cappadocia. 

m According to the ancients, Jesus Christ suffered under the con¬ 
sulship of the two Gemini, in the year 3Q of oar present ssra, Pliny’ , 
was sent into Bitbynia (according to Pagi) in the year 110, 

“* Plin. £pitt. x. 97. 
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tjje expressions, or of the motives of those wri¬ 
ters who either celebrate or lament the progress 
of Clilistidnity in the East, it may in general be 
observed, {bat none of them have left ns any 
grounds from whence a just estimate might be 
formed of the real numbers of the faithful in 
those provinces. One circumstance, however, 
has been fortunately preserved, which seems to 
cast a more distinct light on this obscure bat in¬ 
teresting subject. Under the reign of Theodosius, 
after Christianity had enjoyed, duriilg more than 
sixty years, the sunshine of Imperial favour; 
the ancient • and illustrious church of Antioch 
consisted of one hundred thousand persons, three 
tbonsand of whom were supported out of the 
public oblations’". The splendour and dignity 
of the queen of the East, the acknowledged 
populonsness of Caesarea, Seleucia, and Alexan¬ 
dria, and the destitution of two hundred and 
fifty tbonsand sonls in the earthquake which 
afflicted Antioch under the elder Justin' 6 ", arc so 
many convincing proofs that the whole number' 
of its inhabitants was not less than half a million, 
and that the Christians, however multiplied by 
zeal and power, did not exceed a fifth .part of that 
great city. How different a proportion must we 
adopt when we compare the persecuted with 
the triumphant church, the West with the East, 
remote villages with populous towns, and coun¬ 
tries recently converted to the faith, with the 

' Chrysostom. Opera, tom. eii. p. 6S8.810. 

'» John Malela, tom. U. p, 144. He dram the tame eonclinion 
with regard to the populousnen of Antioch. 
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chap, place where the .believers first received the ap- 
. , pellation of Christians! It must not, however, 

. be dissembled, that, in, another passage 1 , Chry¬ 
sostom; to whom we «fe indebted for this use¬ 
ful information, computes, the multitude of the 
faithful as even seperior $o that of the Jews 
-and Pagans 1 ® 1 . Bnt the solution of this ap¬ 
parent difficulty itfeasy And obvious. The elo r 
qnesrt; preacher draws a parallel between the 
mil and the ecclesiastical constitution of An¬ 
tioch; between the list .of Christians who had 
acquired Heaven by baptism, . and the list of 
oitizens who . bad a right- to share the public 
liberality. Slaves, strainers, and infants were 
comprised in tile former ; they were excluded 
from the latter. 4 

In Egypt. The extensive commerce of Alexandria, and 
its proximity to "Palestine, gave an easy entrance 
to the new religion;. It Was at first embraced by 
great numbers of the Therapeutse, or Essenians 
of the lake Mareotis, a Jewish sect which had 
abated much of its reverence for the Mosaic 
ceremonies. The austere life of the Essenians, 
their fasts and excommunications, the comUra- 
nity of goods, the love of 'celibacy, their seal 
for martyrdom, and the warmth though not the 
purity of their faith, already offered a very “lively 
image of the primitive discipline it was in 

‘ ■ A 

, ’Ohrywatdio. tom.i. p.sgs. I am indebted for these pauagea, 
though, hot for my inference, to the learned Or. Lardner. Credibility 
of the Goapel Hiitoty, rd iii. f. 370. 

** Basnagt, Hiateire'dm Juift, 1 1. S. e. SO, SI, SB, S3, baa exa- 
. mined with the moat critical aocMcy, the omoaa treatpe of Philo, 
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.ttteschool of Alexandria that the Christian theo- chap. 
logywppears to have assumed a regnlar and sci-. 
entitc^ foWn; and when Hadrian visited Egypt, 
he fotlbi/a church composed of Jews and of 
Greeks, sufficiently important to attract the no¬ 
tice of that inquisitive prince 1 ®. But the pro¬ 
gress of Christianity was for a long time confined 
within the limits of a single city, which was itself 
a foreign colony, and till the close of the asktond. 
century the "predecessors of Demetrius were the 
only prelates of the Egyptian church. Three 
bishops were consecrated by the hands of Deme¬ 
trius, and the number was increased to twenty 
by his successor Ileraclas 18 *. The body of the 
natives, a people distinguished by a sullen inflexi¬ 
bility of temper 1 ®, entertained the new doctrine 
with coldness and reluctance: and even in the 
time of Origen, it was rare to meet with an 
Egyptian who had surmonnted his early prejudices 
in favour of the. sacred animals of his country 1 ®. 


which describes the Therapeutic. By proving t hat it was composed as 
early as the time of Augustus, Basnage has demonstrated, in spite 
of Eusebius (1. it. e. 17.}, and*a crowrj of modern catholics, that the 
Tberapentse were neither Christians nor monks. It still remaias 
probable that they changed their name, preserved rheir manners, 
adopted some new articles of faith, and gradually became the fathers 
of the Egyptian Ascetics. 

See a letter.of Hadrian, in the Augustan History, p. *45. 

>« For the succession of A lexandrian bishops, consult Kcnaudot's 
History, p. 84, &c. This curious fact is preserved by the patriarch 
Eutychius (AnoaL tom, L p. 834. Vers. Pbcock), and its internal 
evidence would alone be a sufficient answer to all the olflections 
whfeh Bishop Pearson has urged in the Vmdici* Ignatiana. 

Ammian. Marcellin. axil 16. 

*“ Origen contra Celsnm, L i. p. 4ft 
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chap. As soon, indeed, as Christianity ascended'jjic- 
, throng the zeal of those barbarians obeyefTthe 
prevailing impulsion; the cities of ASgjLt were 
filled with bishops, and the desertsNpf^Thebais 
swarmed with hermits. ‘ 

in Rome. A perpetual stream of strangers and provin¬ 
cials flowed into the capacious bosom of Rome. 
Whatever was strange or odious, whoever was 
guilty or suspected, might hope, in the obscurity 
of that immense capital, to elude the vigilance of 
the law. In such a various conflux of nations, 
every teacher, either of truth or of falsehood, 
every founder, whether of a virtuous or a criminal 
association, might easily multiply his disciples or 
accomplices. Tbe Christians of Rome, at the 
time of the accidental persecution of Nero, are re¬ 
presented by Tacitus as already amounting to a. 
very great multitude 1 ®, and the language of that 
great historian is almost similar to the style em¬ 
ployed by Livy, When he relates the introduction 
and the suppression of the rites of Bacchus. 
After the Bacchanals had. awakened the severity 
of the senate, it was likewise apprehended that a 
very great multitude, as it were another people, 
had been initiated into those abhorred mysteries. 
A more careful inquiry toon demonstrated, that 
the offenders did not exceed seven thousand; a' 
number indeed sufficiently alarming, when consi¬ 
dered as tiie object of public justice 1 ®. It is 

,n Ingeos multitudo is the expression of Tacitus, xr. 44. 
m T. JLiv. xxxix. 13.15,16,17> Nothing could exceed the'hor- 
ror and consternation of the senate on the discovery of the Bacchana¬ 
lians, whose depravity is described, and perhaps exaggerated, by Li»y. 
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the same candid allowance that we should chap. 
interpret the vague expressions of Tacitus, and . 
iff a rafanes. instance of Pliny, when they exag¬ 
gerate fije/fcrowds of deluded fanatics who bad 
forsaken the established worship of the gods. 

Hie church of Rome was undoubtedly the first 
and most populous of the empire; and wc arc 
possessed of an authentic record which attests the 
state of religion in that city about the middje of 
the third century, and after a peace of thirty-eight 
years. The. clergy, at that time, consisted of a bi¬ 
shop, forty-six presbyters, seven deacons, as many 
sub-deacons, forty-two acolythes, and fifty readers, 
exorcists, and porters. The number of widows, 
of the infirm, and of the poor, who were main¬ 
tained by the oblations of the faithful, amounted 
to fifteen hundred 169 . From reason, as well as 
from the analogy of Antioch, we may venture to 
estimate the Christians of Rome at about fifty 
thousand. The populousness of that great capi¬ 
tal cannot perhaps be exactly ascertained; but the 
most modest calculation will not surely reduce it 
lower than a million of inhabitants, of whom the 
Christians might constitute at the most a twen¬ 
tieth part 170 . 

'■ Eusebius, 1. ri. c. 43. The Latin translator (M. tie Valois) 
has thought proper to reduce the number of presbyters to forty- 
four. 

us This proportion of the presbyters and of the poor, to the test 
of the people, was originally (heed by Burnet (Travels into Italy, 
p. l68.), and is approved by Moyle (vol. ii. p- 151.). They were 
hotl^ unacquainted with the passage of Chrysostom, which converts 
their conjecture almost into a bet. 
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chap. The western provincials appeared to have djs 
. , rived the knowledge of Christianity froijfThe" 

In Africa same sonrce which had diffused amopg tjiem the 
western language, the sentiments, find the I'raapTiers of 
pnmnces. fto me- j n this more important circumstance, 
Africa , 1 as well as Gaul, was gradually fashioned 
to the imitation of the capital. Yet notwithstand¬ 
ing the many favourable occasions which might 
invite the Roman missionaries to visit the Latin 
provinces, it”was late , before they passed either 
the sea or the Alps 01 ; nor can we discover in 
those great countries any assured traces either of 
faith or Of persecution that ascend higher than 
the reign of the Antonines 17 *. The slow progress 
of the gospel in the cold climate of Gaol, was ex¬ 
tremely different from the eagerness with which 
it seems to have been received on the burning 
sands of Africa. The African Christians soon 
formed one of the principal members of the pri¬ 
mitive church. The practice introduced into that 
province, of appointing bishops to the most in¬ 
considerable towns, and very frequently to the 
most obscurp villages, contributed to multiply the 

m Seriui trees Alpei, religions Dei susceptL Sulpicius Sevens, 
1. ii. These wen the celebrated martyrs of Lyons. See Eusebios, 
r. i. Tillemont, Mem. Ecclesiast. tom. ii. p. 316. According to the 
Donatuts, whose assertion is confirmed by.the tacit acknowledgment 
of Augustin, Afripa was the last of the provinces which received the 
gospel., Tillemont, Mem. Ecclesiast tom. up. 754. 

m Torn ppmum intra Gsllias martyria visa.. Sulp. Severus, L ii. 
With regard to Africa, see Tertullian ad Scapulam, c. 3. It is ima¬ 
gined that the Scyllitao martyrs were the first (Acta Sincere Kuinart. 
p. 34.). One of the advenarieaof Apoleius seems to have betjn a, 
Christian. Apolog. p. 4fl6,497- edit. Delphia. 
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.gplettdour and importance of their religious socie- CHAP. 
’lieB^which daring the coarse of the third century 
were au'mrted by the zeal of Tertullian, directed 
by the tebiuties of Cyprian, and adorned by the 
eloquence of Lactantius. But if, on the contrary, 
we turn our eye* towards Gaul, we must content 
ourselves with discovering, in the time of Marcus 
Antoninas, the feeble and united congregations of 
Lyons and Vienna; and even as late as the reign 
of Decius, we are assured, that in a few nties 
only, Arles, Narhonne, Thonlouse, Limoges, 
Clermont, Tours, and Paris, some scattered 
churches were supported by the ‘devotion of a 
small number of ChristiansSilence is in¬ 
deed very consistent with devotion, but as it is 
seldom compatible with zeal, we may perceive 
and lament the languid state of Christianity in 
those provinces which had exchanged the Celtic 
for the Latin tongue; since they did not, during 
the three first centuries, give birth to a single 
ecclesiastical writer. From Ganl, which claimed 
a just pre-eminence of learaifig and authority 
over all the countries on this side of the Alps, 
the light of the gospel was more faintly reflected 
on the remote provinces of Spain and Britain; 
and if, we may credit the vehement assertions 
of Tertullian, they bad already received the first 


m Raw in aliquibnicirttaubus ecclesise, paucorum ClirUtianorum 
devotione, reiurgerent. Acta Sincere, p. 130. Gregory of Tours; I. i. 
c. 28. Mosheim, p. 207- 449. There ia tome reason to belie*? 
that, in the beginning of the fourth century, the extensive dioceses of 
-Liege, of Treves, and of Cologne, composed a aingle bishopric, which 
had been very recently founded. See Mentoiret de Tillemont, ran. 
vi. part. i. p. «. 411. 
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CHAP, rays of the faith, when he addressed his apology to,, 
.the magistrates of the emperor Severus 174 . yfint* 
the obscure and imperfect origin of the Western 
churches of Europe has been so negligently re¬ 
corded, that if we would relate the time and man¬ 
ner of their foundation, we must supply the silence 
of antiquity by those legends which avarice or 
superstition long afterwards dictated to the monks 
in the lazy gloom of their convents 175 . Of these' 
holy^omanees, that of the apostle St. James can 
alone, by its single extravagance, deserve to be 
mentioned. From a peacefnl fisherman of the lake 
of Genncsareth’, he was transformed into a valor¬ 
ous knight, who charged at the. head of the Spanish 
chivalry in their battles against the Moors. The 
gravest historians have celebrated his exploits; the 
miraculous shrine of Compostella displayed his 
power; and the sword of a military order, assisted 
by the terrors of the Inquisition, was sufficient to 
remove every objection of profane criticism 110 . 

Beyond Tbeprogressof Christianity was not confined 
to & e Roman empire; arid according to the pri- 
mitive fathers, who; interpret facts by prophecy, 

* m The detest Tertuilian’s Apology is fixed, in a dissertation Of 
Mosheim, to theyear 198. 

m In the fifteenth century, there were few who had either incli¬ 
nation nr courage to question, whether Joseph of Ariinathea founded 
the monastery of (Hasten bury, and whether Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite preferred the residence' of Paris to that of Athens. 

m The stupendous metamorphosis was performed in the ninth 
dentmy.' 1 -Ser Mariana (Hist. Hispan- 1. vii. e. IS. tom. i. p. 385. 
edit. Hag. Cum. 1738.}, who, in every sense, imitate! Livy, and,the . 
honest detection of the legend of St. James by Dr. Geddcs, Miscel¬ 
lanies, vol. iu p. 321. 
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m Virgil. Geoigic. i 466. Tibuflus, J. i. fceg. v. vcr. 75 . 
Ovid. MetarOorph. xv. 782. Lucan* Phanal. I 540. The ISst of 
these poets places this prodigy before the civil war. 

*° See a publie episdr of M.Anlony in Joseph. Antiquit, xiv. 
If. Plutarch in Cesar; pr. *71; • Appian, BeH. Civil. 1. iv. Dioij 
Cassatt, ]. xlv. p. 431. .Jotius phaequew, c. 128. His little trea¬ 
tise is an abstract of Livy’s jffpdigU^,. 
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CHAP. XVI.’ 

The Conduct of thcRoman Gooermnent towards the 
Christians, from the Reign <f Nero to that of 
Constantine. . 


Ik we seridtfsly consider the purity of the Christian CHAP, 
religion, the sanctity of its moral precepts, and the 
innocent as well as austere lives of the greater p hris,i,n " 
number of those who daring the first ages eni-rotidby 
braced the fifth of the gospel, we should naturally 
suppose, that so benevolent a doctrine would have 
been received with due reverence, even by the un¬ 
believing world; that the’learned and the polite, 
however they might deride the miracles, would 
have esteemed the virtues of the new sect ; and 
that the magistrates, instead of persecuting, would 
have protected an order of men who yielded the • 
most passive obedience to tbe laws, though they 
declined the active cares of war and government. 

If, on the other hand, we recollect the universal 
toleration of Polytheism, as it was invariably 
maintained by the fifth of the people, tbe'hteie- 
dnlity of philosopher; and the policy of the Ho- " 
mm'senate ahd-,^a|4?csrs,'weare.at a loss Jo die- 
cover what newpfifeneetbe Christians bad cout- 
mitted, what hew provocation coaid exasperate 
the mild indifference of antiquity, and what hew 
motives could urge the Bouuut princes, who he- 
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worthip; 

regions wMiieetna 

••' to '%* 8 and intolerant cha- 

racttr, to : oppose the Egress of Christianity. 
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hia iaitooHit disciple* iwe paniabed >ifli death 
bfth*;sentiii»oe ami- 
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do«»o apd jmiice # hi* general ;adminiatration. 
The addressed 

to the sndcessprs ii^ Trajan: are filled with the 
spout patbethr comphdnts, that, the Christians who 
ob^ed flae dictate^^hd solicited the liberty, of 
; ell the subjects of 

^O'iWanan empire, excludedfrom the common 
benefits, ofr-thtelr augpickras government. The 
eaartyrs ; have been re- 
I the time that Chris- 
hytaj^ supreme power, the 
. bMp^ffiiiseftjao; less dili- 
i» dujdayi% ^e cradty, than 
-hode^ <rf ^A)|^sm adv»- 

digested j'tossai pf fictimi andirror, aid to relate, 
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of tte per»eciition» to which the chap. 

Christians wereexposed, is the deiiguof the , XVL 
present €|«^ter.,' r: %^ 

The sectaries ft persecuted religion, do* Jaquiij 
pressed hy fear, atoffiftted with resentmeot, and^Sf 
perhaps heated 


. . ^ ( n, are seldom in a 

proper temper oLtnind calmly to investigate, 
or candidly to appreciate, the motives of their 
enemies, which often escape the impartial and 
discerning view even of . those who are placed 
at a secure ahstancefrom- the daffies- of pemecu- 
tioff. A reason has been assigned for the 
conduct of the emperors towards the primitive 
Christians, winch may appear tile more spe¬ 
cious .and probabler as it is drawn from the 
acknowledged genius of Polytheism. It has 
already heat observed, that the religions con¬ 
cord of. tiie world was principally supported by 
the implicit assent and reverence which the 
nations of antiquity expressed for their re¬ 
spective traditions aaicettmonies. It might 
therefore be expected that they, -would unite 
with indignation agafostany sect*. or people 
which ibosld separato itself froa^ the oom- 
munion of maakind,.«od claimmg the exeln- 
sive possesnon ofidhine knowledge should dis¬ 
dain everyform of jworship, except its own; 
as impious and idolatrous. The rights.of to¬ 
leration were held by utotntl; indulgence: they 
were jnitiy forteited by a refusil of the aoCns* 
turned tribute. As the payment of tibia tribute 
was' ipflwihly refhsed by the Jewi, andby 
themalone* Ae coniiderationof tfe treatment 
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C xn’ dtey experienced from die Roman 

gistrates, .will serve to explain how far tliefe 
specuktifflw^i^j an d w ill lead 

us to discover.di&itrue causes of die persecution 


Rebellions 
pint of 



m?n- 


tKeJews. pf;die tmeieiitx qf jtye Roman'prinoes 


and govdmOrs fob the temple. of Jerusalem, we 
s^U only .observe, that the destruction of the 
tedjpie andcity was accompanied and -followed 
% CTwy drcumsttaice dutt could exasperate the 
inin^s of the conquerors, and authorize religions 
persecution by the: .most-specious arguments of 
political justice and’ the public safety. From the 
reign ofjiero toithat of;>Antoninns Pins, the 
Jewadisca^ered afierce impatience of the' domi¬ 
nion of Rome, which repeatedly broke out' in 
the most fario os massacres and insurrections, 

of the horrid 

cmeHies. nikch they oopHnitted in the cities of 
&ty§ : Gfnne t where they 
the nnsns* 

the sez®ie tp|Btlitttl^ which was exercised by the 
ai-ms. bf'.tifo "legions against; a race of fanatics, 
whose dire .and crednloos’ superstition Seemed to 
rendw«dip»;the implacabku enenses not only of 


Gepeki; in Cyprus, 

^°'OP°.l^ ln S.»«ry Asp multitude. M«ij rf these unhappy 

*"“*»•. aeeobfing to s preceden'rto whioh 
wnawn of his eranple. The ricmrious .Jews 
K'M «p tbe Mood;suit twisted dmentrsili ijke ■ 
a gpdk roundt$£r bodies.' SeoDiooCassius, 1.lxrSup. M45. 
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government, but of tinman kind 1 , chap, 
The 'enthusiasm of the Jews was supported by ,^ xv ^ , 
the opinion, that it was nulawful for them to pay 
taxes to an idolatrous master; and by the flatter¬ 
ing promise which they derived from their an- 
cieqt oracles, that a conquering Messiah would 
^oon arise) destined to break their fetters, and to 
invest the favourites of heaven with the empire of 
the earth. It was by announcing himself as their 
long-expected deliverer, and by calling on all the 
descendants 't>f Abraham to assert the hope of 
Israel, that the famous Barchochebas collected a 
formidable army, with which he resisted during 
two years the power of the emperor Hadrian ’. 

Notwithstanding these repeated provocations, Toleration 
the resentment of the Roman princes expired Jewish re- 
after the victory; nor were their appreheu- l ‘S ,on ' 
sions continued beyond the period of war and 
danger. By the general indulgence of poly¬ 
theism, and by the mild temper of Antoninus 
Pius, the Jews were restored to their ancient 
privileges, and once more obtained the per¬ 
mission of circumcising their children, with 
the easy restraint, that they should never con¬ 
fer on any foreign proselyte that distinguishing 


* Without repeating the well-known narratives of Josephs, we 
may learn from Dion (I. Ixix. p. Il6s.), that in Hadrian's war *80,000 
Jews were cut off by the sword, besides an infinite number which 
perished by fiuninc, by disease, and by fire. 

* For the sect of the Zealots, see Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, I. i. 
e. 17 . for the characters of the Messiah, according to the Rabbis, I. v. 
<;. Jl, 12 ,18. for the actions of Barchochebas, I. vii. c. 12. 

• VOI„ II. c c . 
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chap, mark of the Hebrew race 4 . The nnnie^p 
remains of that people, though they were still 
excluded from the precincts of Jerusalem, were 
permitted to form and to maintain consider¬ 
able establishments both in Italy and in the pro¬ 
vinces, to acquire the freedom of Rope,. to 
enjoy mnnicipal honours, and to obtain at the, 
same time an exemption from the burdensome 
and expensive offices of society. The mode¬ 
ration or the contempt of the Romans gave 
a legal sanction to the form of ecclesiastical 
police which was instituted by the vanquished 
sect. The patriarch, who had fixed his resi¬ 
dence at Tiberias, was empowered to appoint 
his subordinate ministers and apostles, to exer¬ 
cise a domestic jurisdiction, and to receive from 
his dispersed brethren an annual contribution i . 
New synagogues were frequently erected in the 
principal cities of the empire; and the sabbaths, 
the fasts, and the festivals, which were either com¬ 
manded by the Mosaic law, or enjoined by the 
■ traditions of the Rabbis, were celebrated in the 
most solemn aud public manner 0 . Such gentle 
treatment insensibly assuaged the stern temper of 
the Jews. Awakened from their dream of pro- 


4 It is la Modestinus, a Roman lawyer (I. vi. regular.), that we 
are indebted for a distinct knowledge of the Edict of Antoninus. 
See Casaubon ad Hist. August, p, 87. 

* See Basnagc, Histoire des Juifs, 1. iii. e. 3, 3. The office of 
Patriarch was suppressed by Theodosius the younger. 

* We need only mention the Purim, or deliverance of the Jews 
from the rage of Hainan, which, till the reign of Theodosius, Wat ce¬ 
lebrated with insolent triumph and riotous iutempentnee. 

Hist, des Juifs, 1. vi.e. 17. 1. viii, c. 6. 
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spliity and conqnest, they assumed the behaviour CHAP, 
of peaceable and industrious subjects. Their ir- 
recondleable hatred of mankind, instead of flaming 
out in acts of blood and violence, evaporated in 
less dangerous gratifications. They embraced 
every opportunity of over-reaching the idolaters 

trade; and they pronounced secret and ambi¬ 
guous imprecations against the haughty kingdom 
of Edom T . , . 

Since the Jews, who rejected with abhorrence The Jews 
the deities aflored by their sovereign and by their 
fellow-subjects, enjoyed however the free exer- } t1u{,| > f " ! - 

. ■ lowed, the 

use of their unsocial religion ; there must have Christians, 

existed some other cause, which exposed the dis- <]c _ 
ciples of Christ to those severities from which the ««««■. *1“ 
posterity of Abraham was exempt. The differ- ,htlr li¬ 
enee between them is simple and obvious; but, lhcIS ' 
according to the sentiments of antiquity, it was 
of the highest importance. The Jews were a 
nation ; the Christians were a sect: and if it was 
natural for every community to respect the sacred 
institutions of their neighbours! it was incum¬ 
bent on them to persevere in those of their an¬ 
cestors. The voice of oracles, the precepts of 
philosophers, and the authority of the laws, una¬ 
nimously enforced this national obligation. Jiy 
their lofty claim of superior sanctity, the Jews 
might provoke the Polytheists to consider them 

’ According to the false Josephus, Tsepho, the grandson of Esau, 
conducted into Italy the army of ASneas, king of Carthage. Ano¬ 
ther colony of ldunueans, flying frotn the sword of David, took re- 
foge lit the dominions of Romulus, l'or these, or for other reasons 
/of equal weight, the name of Edom was applied by the Jews to the 
Roman empire. , 
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chap, as an odious and impure race. By disdaining 
the intercourse of other nations, they mighf de¬ 
serve their contempt. The laws of Moses might 
be for the most part frivolous or absurd; yet, 
since they had been received during many ages 
by a large society, bis* followers were justified 
by tbe example of mankind; and' it was univer-y 
sally acknowledged, that they had a right to 
practise what it would have been criminal in 
them to neglect. But this principle, which pro¬ 
tected the Jewish synagogue, afforded, not any 
favour or security to the primitive church. 
By embracing the faith of the Gospel, the 
Christians incurred the supposed guilt of an un¬ 
natural and unpardonable offence. They dis¬ 
solved the sacred ties of custom and education, 
violated the religious institutions of their coun¬ 
try, and presnmptuously despised whatever their 
fathers had believed as true, or had reverenced 
as sacred. Nor was this apostacy (if we inay 
use the expression) merely of a partial or local 
kind; since the pious deserter who withdrew 
himself from the temples of Egypt or Syria, 
would equally disdain to seek an asylum in those 
of Athens or Carthage. Every Christian re¬ 
jected with contempt the superstitions of his 
family, his city, and his province. The whole 
body of Christians unanimously refused to hold 
any communion with the gods of Rome, of the 
empire, and of mankind. It was in vain that 
the oppressed believer asserted tbe inalienable 
rights of conscience and private judgment.' 
Though his situation migj>t excite the pity, hlar 
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arguments could never reach the understanding, CHAP, 
fcitller of the philosophic or of the believing part t , 
of the Pagan world. To their apprehensions, 
it was no less a matter of surprise, that any indi¬ 
viduals should entertain scruples against comply¬ 
ing with the established mode of worship, than if 
they natf conceived a sudden abhorrence to the 
manners, the dress, or the language of their na¬ 
tive country 8 . 

The surprise of the Pagans was soon succeeded nm ' li:Mi - 
.by resentment; and the most pious of men oiVihmm, 
wfcre exposed to the unjust but dangerous im- 
potation of impiety. Malice and prejudice ‘be 
concurred m representing tlie Christians as a «,pi, lis . 
society of atheists, who, by the most daring 
attack on the religious constitution of the em¬ 
pire, had merited the severest animadversion 
of the civil magistrate. They had separated 
themselves (they gloried in the confession) from 
every mode of superstition which was received 
in any part of the globe by the various tem¬ 
per of polytheism: but it was not altogether 
so evident what deity, or what form of worship, 
they had substituted to the gods and temples 
of antiquity. The pure and sublime idea which 
they entertained of the Supreme Being escaped 
the gross conception of the Pagan multitude, 
who were at a loss to discover a spiritual and 


■ From the arguments of Celsus, aa they are reprcsenletl and re¬ 
futed by Origen (I. v. p. 247—259.), we may clearly discover the 
distinction that was made between the Jewish people and the Chris, 
tian tecl. See in the Dialogue of Minucius Fcelix (c. 5, 0.) a fair 
and not inelegant description of the popular sentiments, with regard 
to the desertion of the established worship- 
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chap, solitary God, that was neither represented uflijer 
, any corporeal figure or visible symbol, not''was 
adored with the accustomed pomp of libations 
and festivals, of altars and sacrifices®. The sages 
of Greece and Rome, who had elevated their 
minds to the contemplation of the existence 9 ml 
attributes of the First Cause, were induced by, 
reason or by vanity to reserve for themselves and 
their chosen disciples the privilege of this philo¬ 
sophical devotion 10 . They were far from admit¬ 
ting the prejudices of mankind as the' standard of 
truth, bat they considered them as flowing from 
the original disposition of human nature; and 
they supposed that any popular mode of faith and 
worship which presumed to disclaim the assist¬ 
ance of the senses, would, in proportion as it re¬ 
ceded from superstition, find itself incapable of 
restraining the wanderings of the fancy, and the 
visions of fanaticism. The careless glance which 
men of wit and learning condescended to cast on 
the Christian revelation, served only to confirm 
their hasty opinion, and to persuade them, that 
the principle, which they might have revered, of 
the divine unity, was defaced by the wild enthu¬ 
siasm, and annihilated by the airy speculations, of 

•Cur nullasarashabent? tcmpla nulla? nulla nota simulacra ? 

-Unde autem, vel quis ille, aut ubi. Dens unicus, soliiarius, 

deslilutus? Minucius Foelix, c. 10. The Pagan interlocutor goes on 
to matte a distinction in favour of the Jews, who had once a temple, 
altars, victims, &c. 

10 If is difficult (says Plato) to attain, and dangerous to publish, 
the knowledge of the true God. See the Theniogie des Philosopher, 
in the Abbd d.Olivet'a French translation of Tally de NaturS Dct>\. 
rum, tom. i. p. 375. 
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S 'new sectaries. The author of a celebrated 
ogue, which has been attributed to Lucian, 
whilst he affects to treat the mysterious subject 
of the Trinity in a style of ridicule and contempt, 
betrays his own ignorance of the weakness of 
human reason, and of the inscrutable nature of 
the Divine perfections 11 . 

It might appear less surprising, that the founder 
of Christianity should not only be revered by his 
disciples as a sage and a prophet, but that he 
should be^adored as a God. The Polytheists 
vrtjre disposed to adopt every article of faith, 
which seemed to offer any resemblance, however 
distant or imperfect, with the popular mythology; 
and the legends of Bacchus, of Hercules, and of 
/Esculapius, had, in some measure, prepared tlirir 
imagination for the appearance of the Son of God 
under a human form 1 ". But they were astonished 
that the Christians should abandon the temples of 
those ancient heroes, who, in the infamy of the 


" The author of tile l’hilopatris perpetually I reals the Christian'; 
as a company of dreaming enthusiasts, !»/»«», ■"V“> 
ri.-t&Wr,-, See. and in nnc place manifestly allude# to the vision 
in which St. Paul was transported to tbc third heaven. In another 
place, Triephou, who personates a Christian, after deriding the Cod# 
of Paganism, proposes a mysterious oath, 

Gray, fitym, o7#>, nfcouanm, 

Tio» vofifOf, MWfUt in teal pis §HWOgmfUKf f 
*!> tx Tftwr, H2l if »bS? Tfix. 

Afi (is the prophancanswer of Critics), »*. «i* ; . i 
aj&rfW ■* 0'5« p v< >r/«r i* »,•«, v,-.* ! 

" According to Justin Martyr (Apolog. Major, c. 70 —M), die 
daemon, who had gained some imperfect knpwlcdge of the prophe- 
cies, purposely contrived th is resemblance, which might deter, though 
I by different means, both the people and the philosophers from em¬ 
bracing the fitilh of Christ. 
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CHAP, world, had invented arts, instituted laws, and' van- 
. , quished the tyrants or monsters who infested'the 

earth; in order to choose for the exclusive object 
of their religions worship, an obscure teacher, who, 
in a recent age, and among a barbarous people, 
bad fallen a sacrifice either to the malice of t bis 
own countrymen, or to the jealousy of the Roman 
government. The Pagan multitude, reserving their 
gratitude for temporal benefits alone, rejected the 
inestimable present of life and immortality, which 
was offered to mankind by Jesus df Nazaretjj. 
His mild constancy in the midst of cruel and 
voluntary sufferings, his universal benevolence, 
and the sublime simplicity of bis actions and cha¬ 
racter, were insufficient, in the opinion of those 
carnal men, to compensate for the want of fame, 
of empire, and of success; and whilst they refused 
to acknowledge his stupendous triumph over the 
powers of darkness and of the grave, they misre¬ 
presented, or they insulted, the equivocal birth, 
wandering life, and ignominious death, of the 
divine Author of Christianity”. 

The anion The personal guilt which every Christian had 
contracted, in thus preferring bis private seuti- 
Christiani meut to the national religion, was aggravated in 
M^danT 1 a vei 7 h'gh degree by the number and union of 
g roujcon. the criminals. It is well known, and has been 
1 already observed, that Roman policy viewed with 

13 In the first and second books of Origen, Celsus treats the birth 
and character of our Sarionr with the most impious contempt. The 
orator Libanius praises Porphyry and Julian for confuting the folly 
of a sect, which styles a dead man of Palestine, God, end the too ol\ 
God. Socrates, Hist. Eeclesiast. iii. 23. 
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Jthe'utmost jealousy and distrust any association CHAP. 
Aidong its subjects; and that the privileges 
private corporations, though formed for the most 
harmless or beneficial purposes, were bestowed 
with a very sparing hand 14 . The religions assem¬ 
blies of the Christians, who bad separated them¬ 
selves' from the public worship, appeared of a 
much less innocent nature; they were illegal in 
Jtheir principle, and in their consequences might 
'become dangerous; nor were the emperors con¬ 
scious that they violated the laws of justice, when, 
for the peace of society, they prohibited those 
secret and sometimes nocturnal meetings 1 ' 1 . The 
pious disobedience of the Christians made their 
conduct, or perhaps their designs, appear in a 
much more serious and criminal light; aud the 
Roman princes, who might perhaps have suffered 
themselves to be disarmed by a ready submission, 
deeming their honour concerned in the execution 
of their commands, sometimes attempted, by ri¬ 
gorous punishments, to subdue this independent 
spirit, which boldly acknowledged an authority . 
superior to that of the magistrate. The extent 
aud duration of this spiritual conspiracy seemed 
to render it every day more deserving of bis anim¬ 
adversion. We have already seen that the active 
and successful zeal, of the Christians had insensibly 

m The emperor Trajan refused to incorporate a company of ISO 
firemen, for the use of the city of Nicomedia. He disliked all asso- 
ciaiions. Sec Plin. Epist. x. 42, 43. 

» The proconsul Pliny had published a general edict against un¬ 
lawful meetings. The prudence of the Christians impended their 
Agap* i but it was impossible for them to omit the cxcrc.se of public 
worship. 
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chap, diffused them through every province and alinog,! 
, , every city of the empire. The new converts 

seemed to renounce their family and country, that 
they might connect themselves in an indissoluble 
band of union with a peculiar society, which every 
where assumed a different character from the rest 
of mankind. Their giootny and austere aspect, 
their abhorrence of the common business and 
. pleasures of life, and their frequent predictions of 
impending calamities"', inspired the Pagans witlr 
the apprehension of some danger, winch would, 
arise from the new sect, the more alarming as it 
was the more obscure. “ Whatever,” says Pliny, 
“ may be the principle of their conduct, their in- 
“ flexible obstinacy appeared deserving of punish- 
“ ment 17 .” 

Their The precautions with which the disciples of 
manners Christ performed the offices of religion were at 

calumm- r . ° 

ated. first dictated by fear and necessity; but they were 
continued from choice. By imitating the awful 
secrecy which reigned in the Eleusinian mysteries, 
the Christians had flattered themselves that they 
should render their sacred institutions more re¬ 
spectable in the eyes of the Pagan world 16 . But 

16 As the prophecies of the Antichrist, approaching conflagration, 
&c. provoked those Pagans whom they did not convert, they were 
mentioned with caution and reserve; and the Montanists were cen¬ 
sured for disclosing too freely the dangerous secret. See Mosheim, 
p. 413. 

17 Neque enim dubitabam, quodcunqoe esset quod faterenlur 

(such are the words of Pliny), pervicaciam certe et inftexibilem ob- 
stinalionem debere puniri. ■ 

11 See Moshcim’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. p. tOl. and Span- 
heim, Remarques sur Ic$ Caesars de Julien, p. 408, &c. 
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.the event, as it often happens to the operations chap. 
of subtile policy, deceived their wishes and their 
expectations. It was concluded, that they only 
concealed, what they would have blushed to dis¬ 
close. Their mistaken prudence afforded an op¬ 
portunity for malice to invent, and for suspi¬ 
cions credulity to believe, the horrid tales which 
described the Christians as the most wicked of 
human kind, who practised in their dark reees.sos 
v/every abomination that a depraved fancy could 
''suggest, and who solicited the favour of their 
unknown God by the sacrifice of every moral 
virtue. There were many who pretended to 
confess or to relate the ceremouics. of this ab¬ 
horred society. It was asserted, “ that a new- 
“ born infant, entirely covered over with flour, 

“ Was presented, like some mystic symbol of 
“ initiation, to the knife of the proselyte, who 
“ unknowingly inflicted many a secret and 
“ mortal wound on the innocent victim of his 
“ error; that as soon as the cruel deed was 
“ perpetrated, the sectaries draiik up the blood, 

“ greedily tore asunder the quivering mem- 
“ bers, and pledged themselves to eternal se- 
crecy, by a mutual consciousness of guilt. 

“ It was as confidently affirmed, that this in- 
“ human sacrifice was succeeded by a suitable 
“ entertainment, in which intemperance served 
“ as a provocative to brutal lust; till, at the 
“ appointed moment, the lights were sud- 
“ denly extinguished, shame was banished, 
i “ nature was forgotten; and, as accident 
“ might direct, the darkness of the night 
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chap. “ was polluted by the incestuous commerce 
“ of sisters and brothers, of sons and' of 
“ mothers 19 .” 

Their im- Bit the perusal of the ancient apologies was 
defence su ffi c > ent to remove even the slightest suspicion 
from the mind of a candid adversary. The 
Christians, with the intrepid security of inno¬ 
cence, appeal from the voice of rumour tc 
the equity of the magistrates. They acknow¬ 
ledge, that if any proof can be produced of the 
crimes which calumny has imputed to them* 
they are worthy of the most severe punish¬ 
ment They provoke the punishment, and 
they challenge the proof. At the same time 
they urge, with equal truth and propriety, that 
. the charge is not less devoid of probability, 
than it is destitute of evidence; they ask, whe¬ 
ther any one can seriously believe that the pure 
and holy precepts of the Gospel, which so fre¬ 
quently restrain the use of the most lawful 
.enjoyments, should inculcate the practice of 
the most abominable crimes; that a large so¬ 
ciety should resolve to dishonour itself in the 
eyes of its own members; and that a great 
number of persons of either sex, and every 
age and character, insensible to the fear of 
death or infamy, should consent to violate those 
principles which nature and education bad 

“ See JuMin Martyr, Apolog. i. SS. if. 14. Athenagoraa, in Le¬ 
gation. c. SI. Tertuilian, Apolog. c. 7, 8 , 9. Minucius Feelix, e. 9, 
10. SO, 31. The last of these writers, relates the accusation is the 
most elegant and circumstantial manner. Thcanswer of Tertuilian * 
is the boldest and most rigorous. 
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imprinted most deeply in their minds“. No- chap. 
thing, it should seem, conld weaken the force . 
or destroy the effect of so unanswerable a 
justification, unless it were the injudicious con¬ 
duct of the apologists themselves, who be¬ 
trayed the common cause of religion, to gra¬ 
tify their devout hatred to the domestic enemies 
of the church. It was sometimes faintly in¬ 
sinuated, and sometimes boldly asserted, that 
/the same v bloody sacrifices, and the same in¬ 
cestuous festivals, which were so falsely ascribed 
to the orthodox believers, were in reality cele¬ 
brated by the Marcionites, by the Carpocra- 
tians, and by several other sects of the Gno¬ 
stics, who, notwithstanding they might deviate 
into the paths of heresy, were still actuated by 
the seutimeuts of men, and still, governed by 
the precepts of Christianity”. Accusations of 
a similar kind were retorted upon the church 
by the schismatics who had departed from its 
communion”, and it was confessed on all sides,. 

■ In the persecution of Lyons, some Gentile slaves were com¬ 
pelled, by the fear of tortures, to accuse their Christian master. 

The church of Lyons, writing to their brethren of Asia, treat the 
horrid charge with proper indignation and contempt. Euseb. Hist. 

Eccles. v. 1. 

11 See Justin Martyr, Apolog. i. 35. Irenseus adv. Hares, i. 24. 

Clemens Alexandria. Stroraat. 1. iii. p. 438. Euseb. iv. 8. It 
would be tedious and disgusting to relate all that the succeeding wri¬ 
ters have imagined, all that Epiphanius hat received, and all that 
Tillemont has copied. M. de Beautobre (Hist du Manicheiame, 1. 
ix. C. 8,9.) has exposed, with great apirit, the disingenuoua arts of 
Augustin am) Pope Leo I. 

".When Tertullian became i Montanist, he aspersed the morals of 
' the church which he had so resolutely defended. " Sed mqaria est 
“ Agape, quia (jer banc adolcsccntea tui cum aowribus dormiunt. 
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CHAP, that tbe most scandalous licentiousness of ftian- 
, nerg P reva *^ am °ng great numbers of those 
who affected the name of Christians. A 
Pagan magistrate, who possessed neither lei¬ 
sure nor abilities to discern the almost imper¬ 
ceptible line which divides the orthodox faith 
from heretical pravity, might easily- have ima¬ 
gined that their mutual animosity had extorted 
the discovery of their common guilt. It was 
fortunate for the repose, or at least for thdv 
reputation, of the first Christians, that the ma-/ 
gistrates sometimes proceeded with more tem¬ 
per and moderation than is usually consistent 
with religious zeal, and that they reported, 
as the impartial result of their judicial inquiry, 
that the sectaries, who had deserted the esta¬ 
blished worship, appeared to them sincere in 
their professions, and blameless in their man¬ 
ners ; however they might incur, by their absurd 
and excessive superstition, the censure of the 
laws®. 

Idea of the History, which undertakes to record tbe trans- 
theempe- f acl,ons °f the past, for the instruction of future, 
ioRi t°- ages, would ill deserve that honourable office, if 
Christians, she condescended to plead the cause of tyrants, 
or to justify the maxims of persecution. It must, 
however, be acknowledged, that the conduct of 
the emperors who appeared the least favourable 

“ appendices scilicet gul*’ lascivia et luxuria." De Jejuniis, c. 17. 
The 35 th Canon of'the council of Illiberis provides against the scan- 
> dais which too often polluted the vigils of the church, and disgraced 
the Christian name, in tbe eyes of unbelievers. • 

a Tertullian (Apolog. c. S.). expatiates on the fair and honourable ‘ 

testimony of Pliny, with much reason, and some declamation. 

• 1 
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to the primitive church, is by no means so cri- chap. 
mirial as that of modern sovereigns, who have .J^I' 
employed the arm of violence and terror against 
the religions opinions of any part of their sub¬ 
jects. From their reflections, or even from 
tbejr own feelings, a Charles V. or a Lewis XIV. 
might have" acquired a just knowledge of the 
rights of conscience, of the obligation of faith, 
and of the innocence of error. But the princes 
and magistrates of ancient Rome were strangers 
Vo those principles which inspired and autho¬ 
rised the inflexible obstinacy of the Christians in 
the cause of truth, nor could they themselves dis¬ 
cover in their own breasts any motive which 
would have prompted them to refuse a legal, and 
as it were a natural, submission to the sacred in¬ 
stitutions of their country. The same reason 
which contributes to alleviate the guilt, must have 
tended to abate the rigour, of their persecutions. 

As they were actuated, not by the furious zeal of 
bigots, but by the temperate policy of legisla¬ 
tors, contempt must often have relaxed, and 
hninanity must frequently have suspended the 
execution of those Jaws, which they enacted 
against the hnmble and obscure followers of 
Christ. From the general view of their cha¬ 
racter and motives we might naturally con¬ 
clude: I. That a considerable time elapsed 
before they considered the new sectaries as an 
object deserving of the attention of govern¬ 
ment. II. That in the conviction of any of 
their subjects who were accused of so very sin- 
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chap, gular a crime, they proceeded with caution and re- 
, , luctance. III. That they were moderate in the 

use of punishments; and IV. That the afflicted 
church enjoyed many intervals of peace and tran¬ 
quillity. Notwithstanding the careless indiffer¬ 
ence which the most copious and the most minute 
of the Pagan writers have shewn to the affairs of 
the Christians**, it may still be in our power to 
confirm each of these probable suppositions, by 
the evidence of authentic facts. \ 

They no. I. By the wise dispensation of Providence, &' 
ChriltLni' mysterious veil was cast over the infancy of the 
”* j sec,of church, which, till the faith of the Christians 
was matured, and their numbers were multiplied, 
served to protect them not only from the malice 
but even from the knowledge of the Pagan 
world. The slow and gradual abolition of the 
Mosaic ceremonies afforded a safe and innocent 
disguise to the more early proselytes of the 
Gospel. As they were far the greater part of 
the race of Abraham, they were distinguished 
by the peculiar mferk of circumcision, offered up 
their devotions in the Temple of Jerusalem till 
its final destruction, and received both the Law 
and the Prophets as the genuine inspirations of 
the Deity. Hie Gentile converts, who by a spi¬ 
ritual adoption bad been associated to the hope 
of Israel, were likewise confounded under the 

M In the Tuioui compilation of the Augtutin Hiitoiy (apart of 
which war composed coder the reign of Conitantine,) there are not 
an tinea which plate to the Christiana; nor has the diligence of 
Xiphilin discoemd their name in the laigehiatory of Dion Cassius. . 
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garb and appearance of Jews and as tbe chap. 
Polytheists paid less regard to articles of faith 
than to the external worship, the new sect, which 
carefully, concealed, or faintly announced, its fu¬ 
ture greatness and ambition, was permitted to 
shelter itself under the general toleration which 
was gi'anfed to an ancient and celebrated people 
in the Roman empire. It was not long, perhaps, 
before the Jews themselves, animated with a 
fiercer zeal and a more jealous faith, perceived 
■the gradual separation of their Nazarene brethren 
from the doctrine of the synagogue; aiid they 
would gladly have extinguished the dangerous 
heresy in the blood of its adherents. But the 
decrees of heaven had already disarmed their 
malice; and though they might sometimes exert 
the licentious privilege of sedition, they no longer 
possessed the administration of criminal justice; 
nor did they find it easy to infuse into the calm 
breast of a Roman magistrate the rancour of 
their own zeal and prejudice. The provincial 
governors declared themselves' ready to listen 
to any accusation that might afFcct the public 
safety; but as soon as they were informed,that it 
was a question not of facts but of words, a dispute 
relating only to the interpretation of the Jewish 
laws and prophecies, they deemed it unworthy 
of the majesty of Rome seriously to discuss tbe 
obscure differences which might arise among a 

* An obscure passage of Suetonius (in Claud, c, 25.) may spent 
to offer a proof how strangely the Jews and Christiana of Rome were 
confounded with each other. 

D n 
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CHAP, barbarous and superstitious people. The -inno- 
. cence of the first Christians was protected by 
ignorance and contempt; and the tribunal of the 
Pagan magistrate often proved their most assured 
refuge against the fury of the synagogue 86 . If 
indeed we were disposed to adopt the traditions of 
a too credulous antiquity, we might relate the 
distant peregrinations, the wonderful atchieve- 
ments, and the various deaths of the twelve 
apostles: but a more accurate inquiry will induce 
ns to doubt, whether any of those persons who' 
had been witnesses to the miracles of Christ were 
permitted, beyond the limits of Palestine, to seal 
with their blood the truth of their testimony”. 
From the ordinary term of human life, it may 
very naturally be presumed that most of them 
were deceased before the discontent of the Jews 
broke out into that furious war, which was termi¬ 
nated only by the ruin of Jerusalem. During 
a long period, from the death of Christ to that 
memorable rebellion, we cannot discover any 
traces of Roman intolerance, unless they are to 
be found in the sudden, the transient, but the 


* See in the xviiith and xxvth chapters of the Acts of the Apos¬ 
tles the behaviour of Gallio, proconsul of Achaia, and of Fesuis, 
procurator of Judea. 

" In thetimeof Tertullian and Clemens of Alexandria, the glory 
of martyrdom was confined to St. Peter, Su Paul, and St. James. 
It waa gradually bestowed on the rest of the apostles, by the more 
recent Greeks, who prudently selected for the theatre of their 
preaching and sufferings, some remote country beyond the limits of 
the Roman empire. See Mosheim, p, SI. and Tillemont, Memoires 
Erclesiaatiqurs, turn. i. pan iii. 
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crnel persecution, which was exercised by Nero CiiAl*. 
against the Christians of the capital, thirty-five t 
years after t^e former, and only two years 
before the latter of those great events. The 
character of the philosophic historian, to whom 
we, are principally indebted for the knowledge 
of this singular transaction, would alone be 
sufficient to recommend it to our most attentive 
consideration. 

In the, tenth year of the reign of Nero, the The fire 
capital of the empire was afflicted by- a fire 
which raged beyond the memory or example 
of former ages 20 . The monuments of Grecian 
art and of Roman virtue, the trophies of the 
Punic and Gallic wars, the most holy temples, 
and the most splendid palaces, were involved 
in one common destruction. Of the fourteen 
regions or quarters into which Rome was di¬ 
vided, four only subsisted entire, three were 
levelled with the ground, and the remaining 
seven, which had experienced the fury of the 
flames, displayed a melancholy prospect of ruin 
and desolation. The vigilance of government 
appears not to have neglected any of the 
precautions which might alleviate the sense of 
so dreadful a calamity. The Imperial gardens 
were thrown open to the distressed multitude, 
temporary buildings were erected for their 
accommodation, and a plentiful supply of corn 
Mid provisions was distributed at a very mode- 

” Tacit. Annal. xv. 38—44. Sueton. in Neron. c. 38. Dion 
’assius, 1. lxii. p.,1014. Otosiui, vii. 7. 
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CHAP, rate price®. The most generous policy seemed 
, to have dictated the edicts which regulated the 
disposition of the streets and the construction of 
private houses; and as it usually happens, in 
an age of prosperity, the conflagration of Rome, 
in the course of a few years, produced a new city, 
more regular and more beautiful than the former. 
But all the prudence and humanity affected by 
Nero on this occasion were insufficient to pre¬ 
serve him from the popular suspiciqn. Every 
crime might be imputed to the assassin of his 
wife and mother; nor could the prince, who 
prostituted his person and dignity on the theatre, 
be deemed incapable ■ of the most extravagant 
folly. The voice of rumour accused the em¬ 
peror as the incendiary of his own capital; and 
as the most incredible stories arc the best adapt¬ 
ed to the genius of an enraged people, it was 
gravely reported, and firmly believed, that Nero, 
enjoying the calamity which he had occasioned, 
amused himself with singing to his lyre the 
destruction of ancient Troy 30 . To divert a sus¬ 
picion,-which the power of despotism was unable 
to suppress, the emperor resolved to substitute in 
his own place some fictitious criminals. “ With 
“ this view (continues Tacitus) he inflicted the 

* Tbe price of wheat (probably of the modiiu) was reduced as 
low as temi Nummi ; which woold be equivalent to about fifteen 
shillings the English quarter. 

* We may observe, that the rumonr is mentioned by Tacitus 
with a very becoming distrust and hesitation, whilst it is greedily 
transcribed by Suetonius, and solemnly confirmed by Dion* 
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“ most exquisite tortures on those men, who, CHAP. 

“ under the vulgar appellation of Christians, 

“ were already branded with deserved infamy. Cruel pu- 

“ They^derived their name and origin from ”r the 

“ Christ, who in the rei?n of Tiberias had suf- Christians, 

, as the m- 

“ fared, dejitb, by the sentence of the procurator cendiarics 

“ Pontius Pilate 31 . For a while this dire super- oftheclly ' 

“ stkion was checked; hut it again burst forth; 

“ and not only spread itself over Judaea, the 

“ first seat of this mischievous sect, but was 

“ even introduced into Home, the common asy- 

“ lum which receives and protects whatever is 

■ “ impure, whatever is atrocious. The confes- 

“ sions of those who were seized, discovered a 

“ great multitude of their accomplices, and they 

“ were all convicted, not so much for the crime 

“ of setting fire to the city, as for their hatred 

“ of human kind”. They died in torments, and 


31 This testimony is si one sufficient to expose the anachronism 
of the Jews, who place the birth of Christ near a century sooner 
(Basnage, Histoire ties Juifs, 1.». c. 14, IS.)? We may leant from 
Josephus (Antiquitat. srriii. 3.), that the procurator^ ip of Pilate 
cotrcsponded with the last ten years of Tiberius, A. i). 27- 1 As 
to the particular time of the death of Christ, a very early tradition 
fixed it to the 25th of March, A. D. 29, under the consulship of the 
two Gemini (Tertullian adv. Judseos, c. 8.). This date, which is 
adopted by Pagi, Cardinal Norris, and Lc Clcrc, seems at least as 
probable as the vulgar wra, which is placed (I know not from what 
conjectures) four years 1 iter. 

31 Odio luimani generii comicti. These words may cither signify 
the hatred of mankind towards the Christians, or the hatred of the 
Christians towards mankind. I have preferred the latter sense, as 
the mast agreeable to the style of Tacitus, and to the popular error, 
of which a precept of the Gospel (sec Luke aiy. 20.) had been, 
perhaps, the innocent occasion. My interpretation is justified by 
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CHAP. “ their torments were embittered by insult and 
“ derisibn. Some were nailed on crosses; others 
“ sewn up in the skins of wild beasts, and ,ex- 
“ posed to the fury of dogs; others again, smear- 
“ ed over with combustible materials, were tisetl 
“ as torches to illuminate the darkness of the 
“ night. The. gardens of Nero were destined 
“ for the melancholy spectacle, which was* ac- 
“ companied with a horse race, and honoured 
“ with the presence of the emperor, who min- 
“ gled with the populace in the dress and attitude 
“ of a charioteer. The guilt of the Christians 
“ deserved indeed the most exemplary punish- • 
“ ment, but the public abhorrence was changed 
“ into commiseration, from the opinion that 
“those unhappy wretches were sacrificed, not 
“ so much to the public welfare, as to the cruelty 
“ of a jealous tyrant”.” Those who survey 
with a curious eye the revolutions of mankind, 
may observe, that the gardens and circus of Nero 
on the Vatican,, which were polluted with the 
blood of the first Christians, have been rendered 
still more famous, by the triumph and by the 
abuse of the persecuted religion. On the same 


the authority of Lipsius; of the Italian, the French, and the Eng¬ 
lish translators of Tacitus; of Mosheim (p. 102 .), of Le Cicrc 
(Historia Ecclesiast. p. 427.), of Dr. Lardner (Testimonies, vol. i. 
p. 345.), and of the bishop of Gloucester (Divine Legation, vol. iii. 
p. 38.). But as .the word coiwicli does not unite very happily 
with the rest of the sentence, James Gronovius has preferred the 
reading of cmjuncli, which is authorised by the valuable MS. of 
Florence. 

“ Tacit. Annal. xv. 44. 
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spot ”, a temple, which far surpasses the ancient char. 
glories of the Capitol, has been since erected by , , 

the Christian Pontiffs, who, deriving their claim 
ofuhiversal dominion from an humble fisherman 
of Galilee, have succeeded to the throne of the 
Ca*sars, given laws to the barbarian conquerors 
of Rome, atid extended their spiritual jurisdiction 
from the coast of the Baltic to the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

But it would be improper to dismiss this ac¬ 
count of Nero’s persecution, till we have made 
some observations, that may serve to. remove 
the difficulties with which it is perplexed, and to 
throw some light on the subsequent history of the 
church. 

1 . The most sceptical criticism is obliged to Remark* 
respect the truth of this extraordinary fact, and 
the integrity of this celebrated passage of Ta- «4»- 
citus. The former is confirmed by the diligent pcrs.-cn- 
and accurate Suetonius, who mentions the pu- 
nishment which Nero inflicted on the Christians, by Nero, 
a sect of men who had embraced a new and . 
criminal superstition “. The latter may be proved 
by the consent of the most ancient manuscripts; 
by the inimitable character of the style of Taci¬ 
tus; by his reputation, which guarded his text 

»' Nardina Roma Antica, p. 487. Donatus de RomA Antiqui, 

1. iii. p. 44fl. 

* Suetoo. in Ncrone, c. 16‘. The epithet of malrfica, which 
inoiae sagacious, commentators have translated magical, is considered 
% the more rational Mosheitn as only synonymous to the cxiliaUis 
of Tacitus. 
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chap, from tbe interpolations of pions fraud; and' by 
, , the purport of his narration, which accused the 

first Christians of the most atrocious crimes, 
without insinuating that they possessed Sny mi¬ 
raculous or even magical powers above the rest 
of mankind **. 2. Notwithstanding it is probable 
that Tacitus was bom some years bef6re the fire 
of Rome 3 *, he could derive only from reading and 
conversation the knowledge of an event which, 
happened during his infancy. Before,he gave 
himself to the public, he calmly waited till his 
genius had attained its full maturity, and he was 
more than forty years of age, when a grateful 
regard for the memory of the virtuous Agricola, 
extorted from him the most early of those his¬ 
torical compositions which will delight and in¬ 
struct the most distant posterity. - After making 
a .trial of his strength in the life of Agricola and 
the description of Germany, he conceived, and at 


* The passage concerning Jesus Christ, which was insertad into 
the text of Josephus, between the time ofOrigen and that of Euse¬ 
bius, may furnish an example of no vulgar forgery. The accom¬ 
plishment of the prophecies, the virtues, miracles, and resurrection 
of Jesus, are distinctly related. Josephus acknowledges that he was 
the Messiah, and hesitates whether he should call him a man. I f any 
donbt can still remain concerning this celebrated passage, the reader 
may examine the pointed objections of Le Pcvre (Havercamp. Joseph, 
tom. ii. p. 867—278.), the laboured answers of Daubuz (p. 187— 
238.), and the masterly reply (Bibliothdque Ancienne et Moderne, 
tom. vii. p. 287—288.) of an anonymous critic, whom J believe to 
have been the learned Abbe de Iaonguerue* 

.--Seethe lives of Tacitus by Lipsius and the Abbd de la Bleterie, f 
Dictionnaire de Bayle i l’articla Tacits, and Fabricius, Biblipth. 
Latin, tom. ii. p. 886. Edit. Ernest. 
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length executed, a more arduous work; the las- chap. 
—tpry of Rome, in thirty books, from the fall of, 

N^ro to the accession of Nerva. The administra- 
tfiah" of Nerva introduced an age of justice and 
prosperity, which Tacitus had destined for the 
occupation of his old age 38 ; but when he took a 
nearer view'of his subject, judging, perhaps, that 
it was a more honourable or a less invidious office, 
tp record the vices of past tyrants, than to cele¬ 
brate the virtues of a reigning monarch, he chose 
rather to relate, under the form of annals, the ac¬ 
tions of the four immediate successors of Augustus. 

To collect, to dispose, and to adorn a series of 
fourscore years, in an immortal work, every sen¬ 
tence of which is pregnant with the deepest ob¬ 
servations and the most lively images, was an 
undertaking sufficient to exercise the genius of 
Tacitus himself during the greatest part of his life. 

In the last years of the reign of Trajan, whilst the 
victorious monarch extended the power of Home 
beyond its ancient limits, the historian was de¬ 
scribing, in the second and fourth books of his 
annals, the tyranny of Tiberius 39 ; and the emperor 
Hadrian must have succeeded to the throne, be¬ 
fore Tacitus, in the regular prosecution of his 
work, could relate the fire of the capital and the 
cruelty of Nero towards the unfortunate Chris¬ 
tians. At the distance of sixty years, it was the 

duty of the annalist to adopt the narratives of 

\ , 

\ ” Piincipatom Divi News, et unperium Trajani, uberiorem sc- 
wriotemque materiam aenectuti seposui. Tacit. Hist. i. 

' * See Tacit. Annal. ii. fit. iv. 4. 
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CHAP, cotemporaries; but it was natural for tbc phi- 
losopber to indulge himself in the description of- 
the origin, the progress, and the character of Hie 
new sect, not so much according to the knowledge 
or prejudices of the age of Nero, as according to 
those of the time of Hadrian. 3. Tacitus vpry 
frequently trusts to the curiosity or reflection of 
his readers to supply those intermediate circum¬ 
stances and ideas, which, in his extreme concise-, 
ness, he has thought proper to suppress.. We may 
therefore presume to imagine some probable cause 
which could direct the cruelty of Nero against the 
Christians of Rome, whose obscurity, as well as 
innocence, should have shielded them from his in¬ 
dignation, and even from his notice. The Jews, 
who were numerous in the capital, and oppressed 
in their own country, were a much fitter object for 
the suspicions of the emperor and of the people: 
nor did it seem unlikely that a vanquished nation, 
who already discovered their abhorrence of the 
Roman yoke, might have recourse to the most 
. atrocious means of gratifying their implacable re¬ 
venge. But the Jews possessed very powerful 
advocates in the palace, and even in the heart of 
the tyrant; his wife and mistress, the beautiful 
Poppsea, and a favourite player of the race of 
Abraham, who had already employed their inter¬ 
cession in behalf of the obnoxious people 40 . In 

* The player’s name was Alliums. Through the same channel,» 
Josephus (de VitA suA, c. 3.), about two years before, had obtained! 
the pardon and release of some Jewish priests who were prisoners as 
Rome. 
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their room it was necessary to offer some other chap. 
•*’ictimSj and it might easily be suggested that, XV1- , 
although the genuine followers of Moses were 
innocent of the fire of Rome, there had arisen 
among them a new and pernicious sect of Gali- 
ljeanjs, Tj’bich was capable of the most horrid 
crimes.. Under the appellation of Gahuans, 
two distinctions of men were confounded, the most 
opposite to each other in their manners and prin¬ 
ciples ; the disciples who had embraced the faith 
of Jesus of Nazareth 41 , and the zealots who had 
followed the standard of Judas the Gaulonite **. 

The former were the friends, the latter were the 
enemies, of human kind; and the only resem¬ 
blance between them consisted in the same in¬ 
flexible constancy, which, in the defence of their 
cause, rendered them insensible of death and 
tortures. The followers of Judas, who impelled 
their countrymen into rebellion, were soon bu¬ 
ried under the ruins of Jerusalem; whilst those 
of Jesus, known by the more celebrated name of 
Christians, diffused themselves over the Roman • 
empire. How natural was it for Tacitus, in the 
time of Hadrian, to appropriate to the Christians, 

“ The learned Dr. Lardner (Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, 
vol. ii. p. 102,103.) has proved that the name of Galilatans tv,is a 
very ancient, and perhaps the primitive, appellation of the Christians. 

* Joseph. Antiquitat. xviii. 1 , 2. Tillemont, liuinc dcs Juifsj 
p. 742. The sons of Judas were crucified in the time of Claudius. 

His grandson Eleazjr, after Jerusalem was taken, defended a strong 
fortress with 960 of his most desperate followers. When the batter¬ 
ing ram had made a breach, they turned their swords against theii 
tviCcs, their children, and at length against their own breasts, they 
died to the last mail. 
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' chap, the guilt and the sufferings, which he might, with 
tar greater truth and justice, have attributed to a 
sect whose odious memory was almost extin¬ 
guished ! 4. Whatever opinion may be enter¬ 
tained of this conjecture (for it is no more than a 
conjecture), it is evident that the effect, as well,as 
the cause, of Nero’s persecution, were confined to 
the walls of Rome"; that the religious tenets of 
the Galilaeans, or Christians, were never made a> 
subject of punishment, or even of inquiry; and 
that, as the idea of their sufferings was, for a long 
time, connected with the idea of cruelty and in¬ 
justice, the moderation of succeeding princes in¬ 
clined them to spare a sect, oppressed by a tyrant, 
whose rage had been usually directed against vir¬ 
tue and innocence. 

Oppres- It is somewhat remarkable, that the flames 
Jewsand* °f war consumed almost at the same time the 
Christian* temple of Jerusalem and the Capitol of Rome"; 
tian. and it appears no less singular, that the tribute 
which devotion had destined to the former, 
should have been converted by the power of an 
assaulting victor to restore and adorn the splen- 


* See Dodweli- Paucitat. Mart. l._xiii. The Spanish Inscription 
in Grater, p. 238, N" 9, is a manifest and acknowledged forgery, 
contrived by that noted impostor Cyriacus of Ancona, to flatter the 
pride and prejudices of the Spaniards. See Ferreras, Histoire 
d’Espagne, tom. i. p. 192. 

" The Capitol was bnrntdnring the civil war between Vitellius 
and Vespasian, the 19th of December, A.D. 69 . On the 10 th 
of August, A. D. 70, the temple of Jerusalem was destroyed by ( 
the hands of the Jews themselves, rather than by those of -the 
Romans. 
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donr of thelatter 45 . The emperors levied a gene¬ 
ral capitation tax on the Jewish people; and, 
although the sum assessed on the head of each 
individual was inconsiderable, tlic use for which it 
was designed, and the severity with which it was 
exacted, were considered as an intolerable griev- 
•ance 48 . Since the officers of the revenue extended 
their unjust claim to many persons who were 
.strangers to the blood or religion of the Jews, it 
was imppssiblc that the Christians, who had so 
often sheltered themselves under the shade of the 
synagogue, should now escape this rapacious per¬ 
secution. Anxious as they were to avoid tlu* 
slightest infection of idolatry, their conscience for¬ 
bade them to contribute to the honour of that 
daemon who had assumed the character of the 
Capitolinc Jupiter. As a very numerous though 
declining party among the Christians still adhered 
to the law of Moses, their efforts to dissemble their 
Jewish origin were detected by the decisive test of 
circumcision 4 ': nor were the Roman magistrates 
at leisure to inquire into the (difference of their 


CllAP. 

XVI. 


* The new Capitol was dedicated by Domitian. Suetou. in l)n- 
uiitian- c. 5. Plutarch in Poplicola, tom. i. p. 230. Edit. Bryan. 
The gilding alone cost 12,000 talents (above two millions and a halfi. 
It was the opinion of Martial (1. ix. Epigram 3.), that if the cn;|>cmr 
had called in his debts, Jupiter himself, even (hough he had made 
a general auction of Olympus, would have been unable to pay two 
shillings in the pound. 

« With regard to the tribute, see Dion Cassius, I, Ixvi. p. 1082, 
with Reimarus’s notes. Spanheim, de lisu Numismatum, tom. ii 
p. 571 . and Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, 1. vii. e. 2. 

f Suetonius (in Domitian. c. 12.) hail seen an old man of ninety 
publicly examined before the procurator’s tribunal. This is what 
Martial calls, Mentula tributis damnata. 
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CHAP, religious tenets. Among the Christians, who were 
brought before the tribunal of the emperor, or, us 
it seems more probable, before that of the pro¬ 
curator of Judtea, two persons are said to have 
appeared, distinguished by their extraction, which 
was more truly noble than that of the greatest 
monarchs. These were the grandsons of St. Jude 
the apostle, who himself was the brother of 
Jesus Christ*. Their natural pretensions to the 
throne of David might perhaps attract the respect 
of the people, and excite the jealousy of the go¬ 
vernor ; but the meanness of their garb, and the 
simplicity of their answers, soon convinced him 
that they were neither desirous nor capable of 
disturbing the peace of the Roman empire. They 
frankly confessed their royal origin, and their near 
relation to the Messiah; but they disclaimed any 
temporal views, and professed that his kingdom, 
which they devoutly expected, was purely of a 
spiritual and angelic nature. When they were 
examined concerning their fortune and occupation, 
they shewed their bauds hardened with daily la¬ 
bour, and declared that they derived their whole 


* This appellation was at first understood in the most obvious 
sense, and it was supposed, that the brothers of Jesus were the law¬ 
ful issue of Joseph and Mary. A devout respect for the virginity of 
the mother of God, suggested to the Gnostics, and afterwards to the 
orthodox Greeks, the expedient of bestowing a second wife on Jo¬ 
seph. The Latins (from the time of Jerome) improved on that hint, 
asserted the perpetual celibacy of Joseph, and justified by many simi¬ 
lar examples the new interpretation that Jude, as well as Simon andl 
James, who are styled the brothers of Jesus Christ, were only his,firs" 
cousins. See Tillemont, Mem. Ecclcsiast. toni. i. part. iii. and 
Brausobre, Hist. Critique du Manicheisme I. ii. c. ?. 
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subsistence from the cultivation of a farm near the chap. 
village of Cocaba, of the extent of nbont twenty- . . 

four English acres m , and of the value of nine 
thousand drachms, or three hundred pounds ster¬ 
ling. The grandsons of St. Jude were dismissed 
with compassion and contempt “. 

* But although the obscurity of the house of Execution 
David might protect them from the suspicions of consul! 
p tyrant, the present greatness of his own family 
alarmed {he pusillanimous temper of Domitian, 
which could only be appeased by the blood of 
those Romans whom he cither feared, or hated, or 
esteemed. Of the two sons of his uncle Flavius 
Sabinus 51 , the elder was soon convicted of treason¬ 
able intentions, and the younger, who bore the 
name of Flavius Clemens, was indebted for his 
safety to his want of courage and ability' 1 '. The 
emperor, for a long time, distinguished so harmless 
a kinsman by his favour and protection, bestowed 
on him his own niece Domitilla, adopted the chil¬ 
dren of that marriage to the hope of the succes¬ 
sion, and invested their father with the honours 1 of 
the consulship. But he had scarcely finished the 


« Thirty-nine jrXifie*, iqnarro of an hundred feet each, which, if 
strict 1y computed, would scarcely amount to nine acres. Hut the 
probability of circumstances, the practice of other Greek writers, and 
the authority of M. tie Valois, incline me to believe that the 
is used to express the Homan jugerum. 

50 Eusebius, iii. 20. The story is taken from llefirsippus. 

11 See the death and character of Sabinus in 1 acitm (ilist* iii- 
7-V, 75.). Sabinus vns the elder brother, <md, till the accession ol 
IV.’spasian, hart been considered as the principal support ol the 
Tluuinu family. 

Fiavitim Clementum patrueleni suum conlemtmmn merlin ?. . . 
ex lentiissirnft suipicione inu-remit. Sncion. in Doinitiun. c. !.’• 
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chap, term of his annual magistracy, when on a slight 
, pretence he was condemned and executed; Domi- 
tilla was banished to a desolate island on the copt 
of Campania 53 ; and sentences either of death or of 
confiscation were pronounced against a great num¬ 
ber of persons who were involved in the same ac¬ 
cusation. The gnilt imputed to their charge was 
that of Atheism and Jewish manners a'singular 
association of ideas, which cannot with any prtv 
priety be applied except to the Christians, as they 
were obscurely and imperfectly viewed by the 
magistrates and by the writers of that period. On 
the strength of so probable an interpretation, and 
too eagerly admitting the suspicions of a tyrant 
as an evidence of their honourable crime, the 
church has placed both Clemens and Domitilla 
among its first martyrs, and has branded the 
cruelty of Domitian with the name of the second 
persecution. But this persecution (if it deserves 
that epithet) was of no long duration. A few 
months after the death of Clemens, and the 
banishment of Domitilla, Stephen, a freedman 
belonging to the latter, who had enjoyed the 
favour, but who had not surely embraced the 
faith, of his mistress, assassinated the emperor in 

” The isle of Pandataria, according to Dion. Bruttius Prasens 
fapud Euseb. iii. 18.) banishes her to that of Pontia, which was not 
far distant from the other. That difference, and a mistake, either of 
Eusebius, or of his transcribers, have given occasion to suppose two 
Domitillas, the wife and the niece of Clemens. Sec Tilleraont, 
Memoires Ecclesiastiques, tom. ii. p. 224. / 

M Dion, 1. Ixvii. p. 1H2. If the Bruttius Praeaens, from whom 
ii is probable that he collected this account, was the correspopdci*^ 
of Plmy (Episiol. \ii. 3.), wc may consider him as a contemporary 
writer. 
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his palace ”. The memory of Domitian was con- CHAP, 
demned by the senate; his acts were rescinded;, 
bis exiles recalled; and under the gentle adminis¬ 
tration of Nerva, while the innocent were restored 
to their rank and fortunes, even the most guilty 
either obtained pardon or escaped punishment"'. 

II. 4hont ten years afterwards, under the Ignorance 
reign of Trajan, the younger Pliny was entrusted co,!urain S 
b^his friend and master with the government ©f theChris- 
Bithynia and Pontns. He soon found himself at 
a loss to determine by what rule of justice or of 
Jaw he should direct his conduct in the execution 
of an office the most repugnant to his humanity. 

Pliny had never assisted at any judicial proceed¬ 
ings against the Christians, with whose name 
alone he seems to he acquainted; and he was 
totally uninformed with regard to the nature of 
their guilt, the method of their conviction, and 
the degree of their punishment. In this per¬ 
plexity he had recourse to his usual expedient, of 
submitting to the wisdom of Trqjan an impartial, 
and in some respects, a favourable account of the 
new superstition, requesting the emperor, that 
he would condescend to resolve his doubts, and 
to instruct his ignorance® The life of Pliny 
had been employed in the acquisition of lcarn- 

H Suet, in Dosnit. c. 17. Philostratus in Vit. Apollon. 1. »iii. 

* Dion, 1. Ixviii. p. 1118.' Win. Epistol. iv. S3. 

sr Plin. Epistol. x. 97. The learned Mosheitn expresses himself 
ip. 147- 2SS.) with the highest spprobation of Pliny’s moderate and 
candid temper. Notwithstanding Dr. Lardner’s suspicions (see 
■Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, sol. ii. p- 46.) 1 am unable to 
discover any bigotry in his language or proceedings. 

VOL. II. ■ EE 
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chap, ing, and in the business of the world. Since the 
. . age of nineteen he had pleaded with distinction 

in the tribunals of Rome*, filled a place in the 
senate, had been invested with the honours of 
the consulship, and had formed very numerous 
connections with every order of men, both in Italy 
and in the provinces. From his ignorance"there¬ 
fore we may derive some useful information. We 
may assure ourselves, that when he accepted the / 
government of Bitbynia, there were no general 
laws or decrees of the senate in force against the 
Christians; that neither Trajan nor any of bis 
virtuous predecessors, whose edicts were received 
into the civil and criminal jurisprudence, had 
publicly declared their intentions concerning the 
new sect; and that whatever proceedings had been 
carried on against the Christians, there were none 
of sufficient weight and authority to establish a pre¬ 
cedent for the conduct of a Roman magistrate. 

Trajan and The answer of Trajan, to which the Christians 

swiwuT" °f the succeeding age have frequently appealed, 
gaimodrofdi 8COVers as muc ^ regard for justice and hu- 
jjroceeding manity as could, be reconciled with his mistaken 
the™' n °tions of religions policy*. Instead of displaying 
the implacable zeal of an Inquisitor, anxious to 

* Plin. Epist. t. 8. He pleaded hie first cause A. O. 81 ;.the 

year after the famous eruptions of Meant Vesuvius, in which his 
unde lost his life. ’ 

* Plin. Epiat. x. Q8. Tertullian (Apolpg. c. 5.) considers this 
rescript aa a relaxation of the ancient penal lews, “ quas Trajanuy 
“ex parte frustratus est:" and yet Tertullian, in another part of his 
Apologists, exposes the inconsistency of prohibiting inquiries, an^ 
enjoining punishments. 
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discover the most minute particles of hereby, and CHAP, 
exulting in the number of his victims, the cm-, . 

peror expresses much more solicitude to protect 
the security of the innocent, than to prevent the 
escape of the guilty. He acknowledges the diffi¬ 
culty of fixing any general plan; but he lays down 
two salutary rales, which often afforded relief and 
Rapport to the distressed Christians. Though he 
^ directs the magistrates to punish such persons as 
are legally convicted, he prohibits them, with a 
very humane inconsistency, from malting any in¬ 
quiries concerning the supposed criminals. Nor 
was the magistrate allowed to proceed on every 
kind of information. Anonymous charges the em¬ 
peror rejects, as too repugnant to the equity of 
bis government; and he strictly requires, for the 
conviction of those to whom the guilt of Christi¬ 
anity is impnted, the positive evidence of a fair 
and open accuser. It is likewise probable, that 
the persons who assumed so invidious an office,' 
were obliged to declare the grounds of their sus¬ 
picions, to specify (both in respect to time and 
place) the secret assemblies, which tbeir Christian 
adversary had frequented, and to disclose a great 
number of circumstances, which were concealed 
with the most vigilant jealousy from the eye of 
the profane. ' If they succeeded in their prosecu¬ 
tion, they were exposed to the resentment of a 
considerable and active party, to the censure of 
the more liberal portion of mankind, and to tbs 
ignominy which, in every age and country, has 
attended the character of an informer. If, on the 
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Popular 

clamours. 


CHAP, contrary, they failed in their proofs, they incurred 
, the severe and perhaps capital penalty, which, ac¬ 
cording to a law published by the emperor Ha¬ 
drian, was inflicted on those who falsely attributed 
to their fellow-citizens the crime of Christianity. 
The violence of personal or superstitious animosity 
might sometimes prevail over the most .natural 
apprehensions of disgrace and danger; but it can-\ 
not surely be imagined, that accusations of so;, 
unpromising an appearance were either lightly or 
frequently undertaken by the Pagan subjects of 
the Roman empire®. 

The expedient which was employed to elude 
the prudence of the laws, affords a sufficient 
proof how effectually they disappointed the mis¬ 
chievous designs of private malice or superstitious 
■eal. In a large and tumultuous assembly the 
restraints of fear and shame, so forcible on the 
minds of individuals, are deprived of the greatest 
part of their influence. The pious Christian, 
as he was desirous to obtain, or to escape, the 
glory of martyrdom, expected, either with im¬ 
patience or with terror, the stated returns of the 
public games and festivals. On those occasions, 
the inhabitants of the great cities of the empire 
were collected in the circus of the theatre, where 
every circumstance of the place, as well as of the 


“ Eusebius (Hist. Ecclesiast. L ive. 9.) has preserved the edict 
of Hadrian. He haa likewise (c. IS.) riven os one still more faf 
voutabie under the name of Antoninus; the authenticity of which ' 
is not so universally allowed.. The second Apology of Justin 
contains some curious particulars relative to the accusation* of' 
Christiana. 
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ceremony, contributed to kindle their devotion, char 
and to extinguish their humanity. Whilst the, 
numerous spectators, crowned with garlands, per¬ 
fumed With incense, purified with the blood of 
victims, and surrounded with the altars and sta¬ 
tues of their tutelar deities, resigned themselves 
to' the enjoyment of pleasures, which they con¬ 
sidered as an essential part of their religious wor¬ 
ship; they recollected, that the Christians alone 
abhorred, the gods of mankind, and by their ab¬ 
sence and melancholy ou these solemn festivals, 
seemed to insult or to lament the public felicity. 

If the empire had been afflicted by any recent ca¬ 
lamity, by a plague, a famine, or an unsuccessful 
war; if the Tyber lmd, or if the Nile had not, 
risen beyond its banks; if the earth had shaken, 
or if the temperate order of the seasons had hcen 
interrupted, the superstitious Pagans were con¬ 
vinced, that the crimes and the impiety of the 
Christians, who were spared by the excessive 
lenity of the government, had at length provoked 
the Divine Justice. It was not among a licentious . 
and exasperated populace, that the forms ol legal 
proceedings conid be observed; it was uot in an 
amphitheatre, stained with the blood of wild beasts 
and gladiators, that the voice of compassion could 
be heard. The impatient clamours of the multi¬ 
tude denounced the Christians as the enemies of 
gods and men, doomed them to the severest tor¬ 
tures, and venturing to accuse by name some-of 
thq most distinguished of the new sectaries, re- 
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CHAP, be Instantly apprehended and cast to the lions 61 . 
. , The provincial governors and niagistAtes who 
presidedih the public spefctacleswe^ nAnally in- 

He, oy ^epsamnce of $ fewob- 
noitdtis vktims.^^t^^sdoifl^.b^ thpemjjjferoys 

rotituonsekthoar9^irregakrac£tisatioia,which 
they justly censured as repiignkrt both tothe firm; 
ness and to the entity of their. adm idistTation. The 
edicts of Hadrian kid of AntoniUro Pips expressly 
declared, that the voice Of the multitude should 
never be admitted as legal evidence to convict or 
to punish those unfortunate persons who had em¬ 
braced the enthusiasm of the Christians 62 . 

Trials of HI. Punishment was not the inevitable con- 
theC hnt. se q Uence 0 f conviction, and the Christians, whose 
guilt was the most clearly proved by the testimony 
of witnesses, or even by their voluntary confession, 
still retained in their own power the alternative of 
life or death. It was not so much the past offence, 
' as the actual resistance, which excited the indigna¬ 
tion of the magistrate. He was persnaded that he 
offered them an easy pardon, since if they consent¬ 
ed to cast a few grains of incense upon the altar, 
they were dismissed from the tribunal in safety 


• See Tertullian (Apolog. c. 40.). The ecu of the martyrdom 
of Polyearp exhibit a lively picture of tbesetumults, which were 
uieltty fomented by the malice of the Jews. 

1 • These regulations are inserted in the above-mentioned edicts of 
Hadrian and Pius. See the apology of Melito (apml Euseh. i. iv.' 
«. 16 .) ' 
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and with applause. It was esteemed the doty of chap. 
a humane judge to endeavour to reclaim, rather . 
than to punish, those deluded enthusiasts. Vary¬ 
ing his tone according to Aft age, the sw, or the 
situation of. the prisoners, he frequently conde¬ 
scended to set before their eyes every circumstance 
which could render life more pleasing, or death 
•more terrible; and to solicit, nay to intreat, them, 
that they wonld shew some compassion to them¬ 
selves, to their families, and to their friends 65 . If 
threats and persuasions proved ineffectual, he had 
often recourse to violence; the scourge and the 
rack were called in to supply the deficiency of ar¬ 
gument, and every art of cruelty was employed to 
subdne such inflexible, and, as it appeared to the 
Pagans, snch criminal, obstinacy. The ancient 
apologists of Christianity have censured, with 
equal truth and severity, the irregular conduct 
of their persecutors, who, contrary to every 
principle of judicial proceeding, admitted the 
use of torture, in order to obtain, not a con¬ 
fession, but a denial, of the crime which was the . 
object of their inquiry 6 *. The monks of suc¬ 
ceeding ages, who, in their peaceful solitudes, 
entertained themselves with diversifying the 
deaths and sufferings of the primitive martyrs, 
have frequently invented torments of a much 
more refined and ingenious nature. In particu- 

*> See the rescript of Trajan, and the conduct of Pliny. The most 
authentic acts of the inartyls abound in these exhortations. 

e * In particular, see Tertullian (Apoiog. c. 2,3-), and Lactantius 
(Institut. Divin. r. 9.). Their reasonings are almost the same; bet 
we msy discover, that otui of these apologists had been a lawyer, and 
ihe other a rhetorician. , 
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CHAP, lar, it has pleased them to suppose, that the zeal 
, _ X yi' , of the Roman magistrates, disdaining every con¬ 
sideration of moral virtue or public decency, 
endeavoured to seduce those whom they were 
unable to vanquish, and that by their orders the 
most brutal violence was offered to those whom 
they found it impossible to seduce. It is delated, 
that pious females, who were prepared to' despise 
death, were sometimes condemned to a morc v 
severe trial, and called upon to determine 
whether they set a higher value on their religion 
or on their chastity. The youths to whose licen¬ 
tious embraces they were abandoned, received a 
solemn exhortation from the judge, to exert their 
most strenuous efforts to maintain the honour 
of Venus against the impious virgin who refused 
to burn incense on her altars. Their violence, 
however, was commonly disappointed, and the 
seasonable interposition of some miraculous 
power preserved the chaste spouses of Christ 
from the dishonour even of an involuntary 
defeat. We should not indeed neglect to 
remark, that the more ancient as well as au¬ 
thentic memorials of the church are seldom 
polluted with these extravagant and indecent 
fictions 63 . 

The total disregard of truth and probability in 


Humanity 
of the Ho- 
man ma¬ 
gistrates. 


“ See two instances of this kind of torture in the Acta Sincera 
Martyrum, published ty Ruinart, p. iGO. SSfl. Jerome, in hit Le¬ 
gend of Paul the Hermit, tells a strange story of a young man, who 
was chained.naked on a bed of dowers, and assaulted by a beautiful 
and wanton courtesan. He quelled the rising temptation by biting 
off his tongue. ,\i. # 
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the representation of these primitive martyrdoms chap. ' 
was occasioned by a very natural mistake. The , 
ecclesiastical writers of the fourth or fifth cen¬ 
turies ascribed to the magistrates of Rome the 
same degree of implacable and unrelenting zeal 
which filled their own breasts against the' heretics 
or’ th'e idolaters of their own times. It is not 
improbable that some of those persons who were 
raised to the dignities of the empire, might 
have imbibed the prejudices of the populace, 
and that the cruel disposition of others might 
occasionally be stimulated by motives of avarice 
or of personal resentment®. But it is certain, 
and we may appeal to the grateful confessions 
of the first Christians, that the greatest part 
of those magistrates who exercised in the 
provinces the authority of the emperor, or of the 
senate, and to whose hands alone the jurisdiction 
of life and death was entrusted, behaved like men 


of polished manners and liberal education, who 
respected the rules of justice, and who were con¬ 
versant with the precepts of philosophy. They 
frequently declined the odious task of persecution, 
dismissed the charge with contempt, or suggested 
to the accused Christian some legal evasion, by 
which he might elude the severity of the laws'’ 7 . 
Whenever they were invested with a discretionary 


w The conversion of hie wire' provoked Claudius Herminianus, 
governor of Cappadocia, to treat the Christians with uncommon 
severity. Tertullian ad Scapularo, o. 3. 

V Tertullian, in his epistle to the governor of Africa, mentions 
several remarkable instances of lenity and forbearance, which had 
happened withip his knowledge. 
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CflAP. power* 1 , they osed it much less for the oppres- 
XV1, sion, than for the relief and benefit, of the afflicted 
WvW church. They were far from condemning all the 
Christians who ^ere accused before their tribunal, 
and very far from punishing with death all those 
Who weW convicted .of ah obstinate adherence to 
the new superstj^v Ctmterrting themselves,'for 
the most part, with the .holder chastisements of 
igtprisohm&ht, exifej or; slavery in the mines'^ 
they left the unhappy victims of their justice some 
reason to hope, that a prosperous event, the ac¬ 
cession, the marriage, or the triumph of an empe¬ 
ror, might speedily restore them by a general 
Inconti- pardon to their former state. The martyrs, devoted 
number ofi mme< l' ate execution by the Roman magistrates, 
martyrs, appear to have been selected from the most op¬ 
posite extremes. They were either bishops and 
presbyters, the persons the most distinguished 
among the Christians by their rank and influence, 
and whose example might strike terror into the 
whole sect’"; or else they were the meanest and 

“ Neque enim in universum (liquid quod quasi certain formant 
habeat, conititui potestan expression of Trajan, which gave a very 
great latitude to the governors of provinces. 

" In Metalla damnamur, in insulas relegemur. Tertulliau, 
Apolog. c. 12. The mines of Numidia contained nine bishops, with 
a proportionable number of their clergy and people, to whom Cy¬ 
prian addressed a pious epistle of praise and comfort. See Cyprian. 
Epistol. 76 , 77. 

n Though we cannot receive with entire confidence, either the 
epistles. Or the acts, of Ignatius (they may be found in the 2d vo¬ 
lume of the Apostolic Fathers), yet we may quote that bishop of 
Antioch as one of these exemplary martyrs. He was sent in chains 
to Rome as a public spectacle; ahd when he arrived at Troaii, he 
received the pleasing intelligence, that the persecution of Antioch 
wajtalready at an end. 
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most abject among them, particularly those of the chap. 
scrVile condition, whose lives were esteemed of , 
little vafne, and whose sufferings were viewed by 
the ancients with too careless an indifference 71 . 

The learned Origen, who, from his experience 86 
well as reading, this iatio^itely acquainted with 
the*history oftbe Chrittijuisi, declares, in themost 
express terms,, that the nbmber of martyrs was 
very inconsiderable 72 . His authority would alone 
be sufficient to annihilate that formidable army of 
martyrs, whose relics, drawn for the tmjst part 
from the catacombs of Rome, have replenished so 
many churches 79 , and whose marvellous atebieve- 


71 Among the martyrs of Lyons (Euseb. 1. v. c. 1.) the slave 
Biandina was distinguished by more exquisite tortures. Of the live 
martyrs so much celebrated in the acts of Feiicitos and Perpetua, 
two were of a servile, and two others of a very mean, condition. 

71 Origen. advers. Ceisuni, 1. iii. p. llG. His words deserve to 
he transcribed. “ Oluyci xurn x/upyt, xxt JL.« ( ... 

Siov»§M«f TiSwiaeri.” * 

71 If we recollect that ail the Plebeians of Borne were not Chris¬ 
tians, and that ali the Christians were not saints uud martyrs, we may 
judge with how much safety religious honours can he ascribed to 
hones or urns, indiscriminately taken from the public burial-place. 
After ten centuries of a very free and open trade, some suspicions have 
arisen among the more learned Catholics. They now require, as a 
proof of sanctity.and martyrdom, the letters B. M., a vial full of ted 
liquor, supposed fo be Mood, or the figure of a palm tree. But the 
two former signs are of little weight, and with regard to the last, it 
is obsetved by the critics, 1. That the figure, as it is called, of a 
palm, ia perhaps a cypress, and perhaps only a stop, the flourish of 
a comma, used in the monumental inscriptions, 2. That the palm 
was die symbol of victory among the Pagans. 3. That amung the 
Christians it served a,, the emblem, not only of martyrdom, but its 
general of a joyful resurrection. See the epistle of P. Mabillon, on 
the worship of unknown saints, and Mutaloti sopta le Antidn’i 
.1 reliant, Disscitat. lviii. 
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CHAP, ments have been the subject of so many volumes 
. , of Holy Romance 71 . But the general assertiomof 

Origen may be explained and confirmed by the 
particular testimony of his friend Dionysius, who, 
in the immense city of Alexandria, and under the 
rigorous persecution of Decins, reckons only ten 
men and seven women who suffered for. the pro¬ 
fession of the Christian name”. 

Example During the same period of persecution, the - 
Bishopo” *ealous, the eloquent, the ambitious. Cyprian 
Carthage, governed the church, not only of Carthage, but 
even of Africa. He possessed every quality which 
could engage the reverence of the faithful, or pro¬ 
voke the suspicions and resentment of the Pagan 
magistrates. His character as well as his station 
seemed to mark out that holy prelate as the most 
distinguished object of' envy and of danger 76 . 
The experience, however, of the life of Cyprian, 
is sufficient to prove, that our fancy has exag¬ 
gerated the perilous situation of a Christian 
bishop; and that the dangers to which he was 

< * As a specimen of there legends, we may be satisfied with 10,000 

Christian soldiers crucified in one day, either by Trajan or Hadrian, 
on Mount Ararat. See Baronius ad Martyroiogiiim Romanum. 
Tiliemont, Mem. Ecclesiast. tom. ii. pan ii. p. 438. and Geddes'a 
Miscellanies, sol. ii. p. 80S. The abbreviation of Mil. which may 
signify either nldiert or tkovumit, is said to have occasioned some 
extraordinary mistakes. 

” Dionysius ap. Euseb. L vi e. 41. One of theseventeen was 
likewise acensed of robbery. 

" The letters of Cyprian exhibit e very curious’ and original 
picture both of the mm and of the rimer. See likewise the two > lives 
of Cyprian,eompOsed with equal leennty, though with very different 
views; the one by Le Clere (Bjbbdthfqac Universe lie, tom. xii. p. 
208—378.), the other by TUlemoirt, Memoim Ecclesiastiques, torn, 
iv. part i. p.76—459, - 
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exposed were less imminent than those which chap. 
temporal ambition is always prepared to en- XV1, 
counter in the pursuit of honours. Four Ro- 
man emperors, with their families, their fa¬ 
vourites, and their adherents, perished by the 
sword in the space of ten years, during which 
the bishop of Carthage guided by bi.s authority 
and eloquence the counsels of the African 
church. It was only in the third year of his 
administration, that be had reason, during a 
few months, to . apprehend the severe edicts of 
Decius, the vigilance of the magistrate, and Hisdanwr 
the clamours of the multitude, who loudly de- an 
manded, that Cyprian, the leader of the Chris¬ 
tians, should be thrown to the lions. Prudence 
suggested the necessity of a temporary retreat, 
and the voice of prudence was obeyed. He 
withdrew himself into an obscure solitude, from 
whence he coaid maintain a constant corres¬ 
pondence with the clergy and people of Car¬ 
thage; and concealing himself till the tempest 
was past, he preserved his life, without relinquish¬ 
ing either his power or his reputation. His ex¬ 
treme caution did not however escape the cen¬ 
sure of the more rigid Christians who lamented, 
or the reproaches of his personal enemieB who 
insulted, a conduct which they considered as a 
pusillanimous and criminal desertion of the most 
sacred duty”. The propriety of reserving him- 

. " See the polite but term epistle of [the clergy of Borne to the 
bishop of Carthage (Cyprian. Eplst 8,».). Pontius labours with 
the greatest care and diligence to justify his master against the gene¬ 
ral censure. 
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CHAP, self for the future exigencies of the clmreh, tic 
XVI ' example of several holy bishops 78 , and the divine 
admonitions which,' as he declares himself, he fre¬ 
quently received in visions and ecstasies, were the 
reasons alledged in his justification 79 . But his 
best apology may be found in the cheerful resolu¬ 
tion, with which, about eight years afterward?, he 
suffered death in the Cause of religion. The au¬ 
thentic history of his martyrdom has been recorded* 
with unusual candour and impartiality. A short 
abstract therefore of its most important circum¬ 
stances will convey the clearest information of 
tbe spirit, and of the forms, of the Roman perse¬ 
cutions". 

Hbb** 47 ' ^ en Valerian was consul for the third, and 
iiishment. Gallienus for the fourth, time; Paternus, pro- 
consul of Africa, summoned Cyprian to appear 
in bis private conncil-cfaamber. He there ac¬ 
quainted him with the Imperial mandate which 
he had just received 81 , that those who had aban¬ 
doned the Roman religion should immediately 

. . * In particular those of Dionysius of Alexandria, and Gregory 
ThaOmaturgus, of Neo-Csesarea; Set Euseb. Hist. Ecclesiait. 1. vi. 
et 4Q.and Memoires dr Tillemont, tom. it. part ii. p. C66. 

™ See Cyprian. Epist. 16 . ahd'his life by Ponlius. 

® We have an, original life of Cyprian by tbe deacon Pontius; 
the companion of his exile, and the spectator of his death; and we 
likewise poplgss the ancient proconsular acts of his martyrdom. 
These two relations are consistent with esiebother, and with proba¬ 
bility ; and what is somewhat remarkable; they are both unsullied 
by any miraculous circumstances. 

“it should teem that these were circular orders, sent at the same 
oil the governors, Dionysius (at*. Euseb. I. vii. c. 11.) re¬ 
lates the history of his own banishment from Alexandria almost in 
the same manner. Bot es he escaped and survived the persecution, 
we must account him either more or less fortunate than Cyprian. 
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return to the practice of the ceremonies of their chap. 
ancestors. Cyprian replied without hesitation, that 
lie was a Christian and a bishop, devoted to the 
worship of the true and only Deity, to whom Be 
offered up his daily supplications for the safety and 
prosperity of the two emperors, his lawful sove¬ 
reigns.* With modest confidence he pleaded the 
privilege' of a citizen, in refusing to give any 
answer to some invidious and indeed illegal ques¬ 
tions which the proconsul had proposed. A 
sentence of banishment was pronounced as the 
penalty of Cyprian's disobedience; and be was 
conducted without delay to Curuhis, a free and 
maritime city of Zengitania, in a pleasant situa¬ 
tion, a fertile territory, and at the distance of about 
forty miles from Carthage 61 . The exiled bishop 
enjoyed the conveniences of life and the conscious¬ 
ness of virtue. His reputation .was diffused over 
Africa and Italy; an account of his behaviour was 
published for the edification of the Christian 
world 83 ; and his solitnde was frequently interrupt¬ 
ed by the letters, the visits, and the' congratula¬ 
tions, of the faithful. On the arrival of a new pro- 
consul in the province, the fortune of Cyprian ap- 

» See Plin. Hist. Matur. v. 3. Cellarius, Geograph. Anliq. 
part iii. p. g6. Shaw’s Travels, p. 80.; and for the adjacent conn- 
iry (which is terminated bf Cape Bona, or the promontory of Mer¬ 
cury), I’Afrique de Marmot, tom. ii. p. 494. I here are the remains 
of an aqueduct near Curubis, or Curbis, at present altered into 
tiurbes; and Dr. Shaw read an inscription, which styles that city 
Cohmiu Fulcia. The deacon Pontius (in Vit. Cyprian, c. IS.) call* 
it " Apticnm ct coir.petentem locum, hospitium pro col opiate se> 

“ cretum, ct quicquid apponi cis ante prominum est, qui regnura 
" et justltiam Dei qiMerunt." 

tJ See Cyprian. Kpistol.. 77- Edit Fell. 
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His con¬ 
demna¬ 
tion. 


CHAP, peared for some time to wear a stili more favonr- 
, J^yi; , able aspect. He was recalled from banishment; 
and though not yet permitted to return to Carthage, 
his own gardens in the neighbourhood of the capi¬ 
tal Were, assigaedvtfer the 'place of his residence". 

At length, exactly one year 85 after Cyprian 
was first apprehended, Galerius Maximus, pro- 
consul of Africa, received the Imperial warrant 
for. the execution of the Christian teachers. The 
bishop of Carthage was sensible that heehoultf be 
singled out for one of the first victims; and the 
frailty of nature tempted him to withdraw him¬ 
self by a secret flight, from the danger and the 
honour of martyrdom: but soon recovering that 
fortitude which his character required, he re¬ 
turned to his gardens, and patiently expected the 
ministers of death. Two officers of rank, who 
were entrusted with that commission, placed Cy¬ 
prian between them in a chariot; and as the pro- 
consul was not then at leisure, they conducted 
him, not to a prison, but to a private house in 
Carthage, which belonged to one of them. An 
elegant supper was provided , for the entertain¬ 
ment of the bishop, and his Christian friends were 
permitted for the last time to enjoy his society, 
whilst the streets were filled with a multitude of 


* Upon his conversion, he had sold those gardens for the benefit 

of the poor- The indulgence of God (most probably the liberality 
of some Christian friend) restored them to Cyprian. See Pontius, 
c. IS.■. 

* When Cyprian, a twelvemonth before, waa sent into exile, he 
dreamt that be should be put to death the'next day. Thedvent 
made it necessary to explain that word, as signifying a year.' Pon- 
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tbe faithful, anxious and alarmed at the approach- CHAP, 
ing fate of their spiritual father 86 . In themom-i ^ J , 
ing be appeared before the tribunal of the pro- 
consul, wbov^ftet informing himself of tbe name . 

,* and situation of Cyprian, commanded him to 
offer sacrifice, and pressed him to reflect on the 
consequences of bis disobedience. The refusal of 
Cyprian was firm and decisive; and the magis¬ 
trate, when he had taken the opinion of his conn¬ 
ed," pronounced with some reluctance the sen¬ 
tence of death. It was conceived in the follow¬ 
ing terms: “ That Thascius Cypriaous should be 
“ immediately beheaded, as the enemy of the 
“ gods of Rome, and as the chief and ringleader 
“ of a criminal association, which he had seduced 
“ into an impious resistance against the laws of 
“ the most holy emperors, Valerian and Gat 
“ liepus w .” The fanner of his execution was 
the mildest and least painful that could be inflict¬ 
ed on a person convicted of any capital offence; 
nor was the use of torture admitted to obtain 
from -the bishop of Carthage either the recantation 
of his principles, or the discovery of his accom- 
plices. ' 

As soon as the sentence was proclaimed, a Ha ro t, 
general cry of * We will die with him," arose at ,?t om ' 
once among the listening multitude of Christians 

" Pontius (e. IS.) acknowledges that CypriSo, with whom he 
supped, passed the night cuslodii delicniA. The hi»hop exercised a 
last and \ery proper act of joriadictlon, : % directing ihattbeyounger 
females, who watcbed hvUieetieet.shoidd berei Wr^ fram ^edan- « 
gers «ud temptation* ofanoctortal crowd, ^Ast. Fioenowilam, a. 9. 

w See the original stated** in 

c. 17-The latter mmnaes k'tbi “*e thaoc^* 1 manner. 

vo^. «.< r F 
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who waited , before the pajace gates. The gene¬ 
rous effusions of Jheir zeal and affection were nei¬ 
ther. serviceable to Cyprian nor dangerous to 
themselves. He was led away under a guard of 
tribunes and centurions, .without resistance and 
Without insult, to. the .plsne of his execution, a 
spacious and level plain pear the city, which was 
already filled with greafnuiubgfe of Spectators. 
His faithful presbyters and deacons were permit* 
ted to accompany their holy bishop. They assist¬ 
ed hitn in laying aside Ms, upper garment, spread 
lihen on the ground to catch the precious relics of 
his blood, and received his orders to bestow five- 
and-tWenty pieces, of gold oh the executioner, 
'rhe martyr then covered Ibis face With his hands, 
aUd at one blow his , head., was separated from his 
body. His Corpse remained during some hours 
exposed to the curiosity of the Gentiles: but in 
the night it was removed, and transported in a 
triumphal procession, aUd With a splendid illumi¬ 
nation, to the burial-place of the Christians. The 
funeral of Cyprian waspuh’licly celebrated .without 
receiving any interruption from the Roman ma¬ 
gistrates ; and- thpsp amqqgtlie faithful, ,whp had 
per&rmed th.e )&sf Offices to his person aud his 
memory, Uerfc aecure fro%tbe danger Of inquiry 
or q^f punishment. It.Vtpmaekable, that of so 
great a multitude of bishops in the province of 
■ Afriea, Cyprian wastbe first who was esteemed 
wur^f^b.o^taio thecrowuofiiltrtyrdam®. 


. v SS sww i A, tS. 
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It was in the choice of Cyprian, eider to die CHAP, 
a martyr, or to live an apostate: but on that, 
choice depended the alternative of honour or in* Various 
famy. Could we suppose that the bishop of Car- to 

thage had employed the profession of the Chris- H'™ y " 
tian faith only as the instrument of h» avarice or 
ambition, it was still incumbent on him to support 
the character which, be biul assumed**; and, if be 
possessed the smallest degree of manly fortitude, 
rather to expose himself to the most crnel tortures, 

. than by a single act to exchange the reputation of 
a whole life, for the abhorrence of bis Christian 
brethren, and the contempt of the Gentile world. 

But if the zeal of Cyprian was supported by the 
sincere conviction of the troth of these doctrines 
which he preached, die crown of martyrdom must 
have appeared to him as an object of desire rather 
than of terror. It is not easy to extract any di¬ 
stinct ideas from the Vague though eloquent de¬ 
clamations of the Fathers, or to ascertain the de¬ 
gree of immortal glory and happiness which they 
confidently promised to those who were so fortu¬ 
nate as to shed their bloo# in the cause of reli¬ 
gion 80 They inculcated with becoming diligence, 

" Whatever opinion we, arty entertain efthe eiiarseter oTpriiici- . 
plea of Thomas Beefcet, ufewmrt acknowledge that lie suffered death 
with a constancy noionworlby of tbepricnitire martyn. See Lord 
Lyttelton’s History if Hettflr ljL.rof. ii.p-.5fl2, lee. 

» See at particular the iSeahscoT Qjf&m de lepils, p. ST—9*. 

Edit Fell. The learuiog ufDodweUfWasertut. Cypnwic. A. *»i), 
and the ingenuity of MiddlelonfFree Inquiry, 

die aMisesofthe saartyn. - 
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cKap. that the fire ot martyrdom supplied every defect 
\ - , v wand expiated every sin ; that while the souls’of 
ordinary Christians were "obliged to pass through 
a slow and painful purification, the tnnmphant 
sufferers entered ' into die immediate fruition of 
eternal bliss, where, in the society of the patri- 
arehs, the apostles, and the prophets, they reigned 
witb-Christ, and acted as .his assessors id the uni¬ 
versal judgment of mankind. The assurance of i 
lasting reputation upon earth; a inotive-so conge¬ 
nial to the vanity-of human nature, often served 
to animate the courage of the martyrs. The ho¬ 
nours which Rome or Athens bestowed on those 
citiiais who had &ilen in tiie cause of their coun¬ 
try, were cold and unmeaning demonstrations of 
respect, when compared With the ardent gratitude 
■ and devotion which the primitive church express¬ 
ed towards the victorious champions of the faith. 
The annual- commemoration of their virtues and 


sufferings was observed as a sacred ceremony, 
and at length terminated in religious worship. 
Among the Christians who had publiely con¬ 
fessed their religious principles, those, who (as 
it very fteqoently happened) hud been dismissed 
from the tribunal or.the prisons of the Pagan ma- 
gvtretes,. obtained such honours as were justly 
-d»e .id, th^ir imperfect.martyrdom, and their 
generous^mcilutit a. v Ihe most^pious females 

the ; Jttw^Kvhidi.; theykAworn,; > and on. the 
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admitted with deference, and they too often chap. 
abused, by their spiritual pride and licentious , 
manners, the pre-eminence which their zeal and 
intrepidity had acquired 91 . Distinctions like 
these, whilst they display the exalted merit, betray 
the inconsiderable number of those who suffered, 
and of those who died, for the profession of 
Christianity. 

The sober discretion of the present age will Ardour of 

* . , . r ° 'the first 

more readily censure than admire, but can more Christians, 
easily admire than imitate, the fervour of the 
first Christians, who, according to the lively 
expression of Sulpicius Severus, desired martyr¬ 
dom with more eagerness than his own con¬ 
temporaries solicited a bishopric 92 . The epistles 
which Ignatius composed as he was carried 
in chains through the cities of Asia, breathe 
sentiments the most repugnant to the ordinary 
feelings of human nature. He earnestly be¬ 
seeches the Romans, that when he should be 
exposed in the amphitheatre, they would hot, 
by their hind but unseasonable intercession, 
deprive him of the crown of glory; and he 
declares his resolution to provoke and irritate 
the wild beasts which might be employed as 

« Cyprian. EpistoL 5, 6, 7. 22. 24. and de Uniat. Ecclesi*. 

The number of pretended martyrs ha» been veiy much multiplied, 
by the custom which was introduced of bestowing that honourable 

name on confcMors. -» , 4 

« Certatim gloriesa in certamina ruebator j multique avulius 
turn martyria gloridsia mortibus qmsrebantor, quam nunc Episco- 
pattjs pravU ambitionibus appetuntur. Solpicim Severus, 1. u. He 
might bare emitted the word owe. 
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G m ‘ 9? ins ‘ romente y hisikatfa* Some st^es 
Uy V *** re ^ ate< ^ courage of martyr*, who ac¬ 

tually performed what Ignatius had intended; 
who exasperated the fury of the lions, pressed 
the executioner to hasten his office, cheerfully 
leaped into the fires whieh' were kindled to con- 
sume them, and discovered a sensation of joy 
and pleasure in the midst of the most exquisite 
tortures. Se veral examples have been preserved 
.of a aeal impatient of those restraints which 
the emperors had provided for the security of 
the church, The Christians sometimes supplied 
by their voluntary declaration toe Want of an 
accuser, rudely disturbed the public service of 
jpfigM*8in , Vy J 'aBa’- wishing in crowds round the 
tribunal of the magistrates, called upon them 

to pronounce and to inflict the sentence of the 

law. The behaviour of the Christians was too 
remarkable to escape the notice of the ancient 
philosophers! but they seem to have considered 
it with much less admiration than astonishment. 
Incapable of conceiving the moti ves which 
sometimes transported the fortitude of believers 
beyond the bounds of prudenoe or reason, they 

w See Epist. ad Roman, c 4, 5.ap. PatrcsApostol. tom. ii. p. £ 7 . 
luuued the purpow of Bi.bropPearson (aee'Vmdici* IgnatL*, 

> a »» 

very beaunrol ia oneiof the .0 

petfespa the moat authentic, isatiiisn - 

, »houki-ob8ety^(^p,^’ ,,JJ " 1 " ■* :i ' f '' 
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tre*te4 such an eagerness to die as the #trange chap. 
resnh of oblate despair, of stupid insensibility, J^L 

or ^ s^erMitioas pbrepay 91 . “ Uahaj^y pjen!” 

exclaimed the proconsul Antoninus to the Chris- 
tiaos of Asia; “ unhappy men! if yon are thus 
“ weary of your lives, is it so difficult for you to 
' ropes and precipices 96 ?” He was extremely 
cautious (as it is observed by a learned and pious 
historian) of pnoishiug men who had found no ac¬ 
cusers bu.t themselves,, the Imperial laws not hav¬ 
ing made any provision for so unexpected a case: 
condemning therefore a few, as a warning to their 
brethren, he dismissed the multitude with indig¬ 
nation and contempt 95 . Notwithstanding this 
real or affected disdain; the intrepid constancy 
of the faithful was productive pf more salutary 
effects on those minds which nature or grace had 
disposed for the easy reception of religious truth. 

On these melancholy occasions, there were many 
among the Gentiles who pitied, who admired, 
and who were converted. The generous enthu¬ 
siasm was communicated from the sufferer to the 
spectators; and the blood of martyr^, according to 
a weUJsnown observation, became die seed of the 
nhprd|i ; :C. 

“ is tons.dooht whether 

he alludes to the Christians), Marcus Antoninuide Rebus sois, I. jci, 
c. 3. Lucian in Peftgrin,- . / . 

* TertuIlian ad Sc^pui, c. 5. The learned are divided between 
three persons of the sayte uame, vvh» were all proconsuls of Asia. 

I am inclined to ascribe thta story to Antoninus Pius, who was after- 
Wasds emperor ; and who may have governed Aj|,under the reign 
ofTnyaa. 

" Mosheitfy de Rebus Christ, aptd jGonstaptini p. 335. 
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CHAP. But altboughdevotion hadraised, and elo- 
, X ^ r ' , qiience continued to inflame, this fever ofthe mind, 
Gradual it insensibly gave Way to the more natural hopes 
relaMdo ° and. fears of the hnman heart, to ; the loveof life, 
the apprehension of pain, , and the horror of disso- 
lntion. The more pradent rulers of the church 
found themselves obliged to restrain the indiscreet 
ardour of their followers, and to distrust a con¬ 
stancy which too often abandoned them m the hour 
of trial 98 . As the lives ofitbe faithful becameiess 
mortified and austere, they were every day less 
ambitious of the honours of martyrdom; and the 
soldiers of Christ, instead of distinguishing them¬ 
selves by voluntary deeds of . heroism, frequently 
deserted thmr post, aud Sed in confusion before 
the enemy ^hom it was their duty to resist. 
There were three methods, however, of escaping 
the flames of persecution, which were not attended 
with an equal degree of guilt: the first indeed was 
generally allowed to be innocent ; the second was 
of a doubtful, or at least of a venial, nature; but 
the third implied a direct and criminal apostacy 
from the Christian faith.. , '; 

itwds'of*" l, A modem inquisitor .would hear with sur- 
oopiBg ^prite, that whenever an information was given 
dom? 0 a Ibman magistrate, V ' any person within his 
arisdiction who had emhraced tibe sect of the 
Christians, the cbaige was communicated to. the 
arty accused, and that- a convenient time was 
llowed himtosetflehis'domestic concerns, mad 

to prepare am answer- to the crime .which was 

..'W - • ■ 

:. .-** See the labile of the OJimpli of Smyrna; ap. EiUeb.Hiit. Eo, 

" '' 
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imputed to him®. If be entertained any doubt chap. 
of his own constancy, such a delay afforded hiin 
the Opportunity of preserving his life and honour 
by flight,' of withdrawing himself into some ob¬ 
scure retirement or some distant province, and 
of patiently expecting the return of peace and 
security. A measure so consonant to reason was 
soon authorized by the advice and example of 
v the most holy prelates; and seems to have been 
censhred .by few, except by the Montanists, who 
deviated into heresy by their strict and obstinate 
adherence to the rigour of ancient discipline™. 

II. The provincial governors; whose zeal was 
less prevalent than their avarice, .had counte¬ 
nanced the practice of selling certificates, (or 
libels as tfiey were called,) which attested, that 
the persons therein mentioned had complied with 
the laws, and sacrificed to the Roman deities. 

By producing these false declarations, the opu¬ 
lent and timid Christians were enabled to silence 
the malice of an informer, and to reconcile in 
some measure their safety vrith their religion. 

•* In the aecond apology of Juitin, l6ere Is i particular and very 
curious instance of this lppl delay; The tame indulgence wu 
granted to leaned Chriatiani, in the penecution of Deems i and 
Cyprian (de Lapna) erpteoly mendora.the * D'm wganlibus 
pneatituto.’’ , ■ . 

» TertulBan conaidal flight fiom persecution h an imperfect, 

? but very criminal, apostacy, U animpioui attempt to elude the will 
' of God, kc/tcc. Hphu written a tieari* onthiaiubjeci (see p. S36 
} —m. Edit Rigalt.), which>s Slled with thewildeat fanaticism and 
‘ thejmsst incoherent declamation. It i$, however,somewhat remark- 
. abie, t|it Tertullian did not prfa taa^tdmn himaelf, ... 
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CVAP. A flight penaneis; Aii profenc dissi- 

s5L-««*. nep$Wi ;*>&&»' «k« 

publicly diwwo^^ 4 (4 

they bad professed; ahd who cbnfirmedtbe lin- 
eentf of their abjuration, by the lend acts of 
Wn/ng incense or = flfri fice‘8. “ Same 

of these apostates bad yisldedonthe fim raoiace 
or exhortation of; the ipagistrate * whilst die* 
patience of others had' fetf ’>Mdbdaed hy^ tiie 
length and repetition of tortures. Tfae affrighted 
countenances of some betrayed their inward 
remorse, while Others advanced with confi- 
dence and alacrity to the akars of the gods"*. 
Bnt the disguise, which fear had jifitidsed, sub¬ 
sisted Ko jonger than die present danger. As 
soon as the serenity of the persecution was 
abated, the doors of the'churches were assailed 
, by the reta^i^:‘^naltititde of penitents, who 
detested their iddateems sahmiswoM, »p A w ho 
solicited with equal ardour, but with various 
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awnems fidora aqua prodM*: a* jmwMw «t pmoutioni. in- 
P«a, >ed votMMfehps «ifww> pwUwit 80. 
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IV. Notwithstanding tbe general rules csta- chap. 
Wished for the conviction and punishment of.die. , 

Christians, the fafceof those sectaries, in an eaten- Atwrna- 
siveaod arhfesry government, must still, in a great 
measure, hare depended on their own behaviour, 
the circumstances of the times, and die temper of 
theif supreme as weltjas subordinate rulers. Zeal 
might sometimes provoke, and prndence might 
sometimes avert or assuage, the superstitious fury 
of tite Pagans. A variety of motives might dispose 
the provincial goventors either to enforce or to 
relate the execution of the Jaws ; and of these 
motives the most forcible was their regard not 
enly^br the public edicts, bid for the secret inten¬ 
tions of the emperor, a glance from whose eye 
was sufficient to kindle or to extinguish the flames 
of persecution. As often as any occasional se¬ 
verities were exercised in the ffiffenat jparts of the 
empire, the primitive Christians lamented and 
perhaps magnified their own sufferings; but the The ten 
celebrated number of ten perseentkmf has been ^ cu ' 
determined by the ecclesiastical writers of the fifth . 
century, who possessed amore distinct sued of 
the prosperous or adverse fortunes of the church, 
from the age of Nero to th&t of Diotdetiao. The 
! ingenious parallels of the ten plagues of Egypt, 
and of the ten. horns of the ApOcalypse, first sug¬ 
gested fou calcolatimi to thcar winds .} end in 

mest-of feoileiu ap* 1 *** 1 . <bcs not 4eoar ataougth* Ciwuianjrf 
the pending ceakny- StaCLwe, uotib* *hi» a *1* iupwan‘7 of, 
tftA and oosngt, armour lew iotiuufc dtMirMgr rf Sair 

■■ ■:' K 
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CHAP, their application of d>&. faith of prophecy to the 
' , truth of history, they-wtte careful to select those 

reigns which were indeed the most hostile to the 
Christian cause 10 *. But these transient persecu¬ 
tions served only to revive the zeal, and to restore 
the discipline of the faithful; and the vomepts 
of extraordinary rigour were compensated; by’ 
much longer intervals of peace and security. The' 
indifference of sofbe princes, and the indulgence of 
others, permitted the Christians to enjoy, though 
not perhaps a legal, yet ,an actual and public, 
toleration of their religion. 

Supposed Hie apology of Tertuliian contains two very 
Tibfrius ancient, very singular, but at the same tim*very 
cu^tol 8U8 P lclons instances of Imperial clemency; the 
ninua. edicts, published by Tiberius, and by Marcus An- 
■ i toninus, and designed not only to protect the in¬ 
nocence of the Christians, but even to proclaim 
those stupendous miracles which had attested the 


truth of their doctrine. Hie first of these ex¬ 
amples is ’attended with some difficulties which 
might perplex a sceptical mind 100 . We are 
required to believe, Pontius Rlate informed 
the emperor of; pnjust sentence of death 

P> PT.. Seoertu Was ,U» first author 

of thia eotnputatioh; though'beseemed desirous of resorring the 
tooth and greatest persecution for the coming eiffbe Antiehrist.' If. 

. “» The testitndBj , ; iTen by J>ontius Pilate is first, sahntioned by 
JdStm. i Tha suectesire improvements whloh‘thettow.hs»aeonirei! 
(as it passed through the hands of Tertuliian. Emebius, Epiphanius, 
Chrysostotn, Orojioa,. Gregory of Toon, and the anthon of the 
. several editions of the acta of Pilate), are vert lairly stated by Cam 
Calmer.Tiisserfst in. 1’PVnhi,. - /ti, a,. "'V >■"■ . 


Utoie, toni. iiLp. fiil, ice. 
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which he had pronounced against an innocent, chap. 
and, as it appeared, a divine, person; and that, ■ 
without acquiring the merit, he exposed himself 
to the danger, of.martyrdom; that Tiberius, who 
avowed his contempt for all religion, imme¬ 
diately conceived the design of placing the Jewish 
Messiah among the gods of Rome; that his ser¬ 
vile senate ventured to disobey the commands 
of their master; that Tiberius, instead of resent; 
ing^heir-refusal, contented himself with protect¬ 
ing the Christians from the severity of the laws, 
many years before snch laws were enacted, or 
before the church had assumed any distinct name 
or existence; and lastly, that the memory of this 
extraordinary transaction was preserved in die 
most public and authentic records, which escaped 
the knowledge of the historians of Greece and 
Rome, and were only visible to the eyes of an 
African Christian, who composed his apology one. 
hundred and sixty years after the deuth of Ti- 
berins. The edict of Marcus Antoninus is sup¬ 
posed to have been the effect of his devotion and 
gratitude, fbr the miraculous deliverance which 
he had obtained in the Marcomannic war. The 
distress of the legions, the seasonable tempest of 
n»in and hail, of thunder and of lightning, and the 
dismay and defeat of the, barbarians, have been 
yfl fb r nted by the eloquence of several Pagan 
writers. IF there were any Christians in that 
army, it was natural that (hey should ascribe 
sotpe merit to the fervent prayers, which, in the 
moment of danger, they had offered up for their 
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CHAP 
XV L 


own and the public safety. Bflt we are still as- 
snred by monuments of brass and' marble, by 
the Imperial medals, and by the Ajrtonine co¬ 
lumn, that neither the prince nor the people 
entertained any sense of this signal obligation, 
since they unanimously attribute their deliver¬ 
ance to tbe providence of Jupiter, and. to -thfe 
interposition of Mercury. During the whole 
course of bis reign, Marcus despised the Chris¬ 
tians as a philosopher, and punished them'as a 
sovereign 106 . 


Stateofthe By a singular fatality, the hardships which 
Christiana f , 5 , , J , r „ 

in the they bad endured under the government of a 
Commal v i rtnous prince, immediately ceased on the. ao- 
duaand cession of a tyrant, and as none except them- 
a.d. iso. selves had experienced the injustice of Marens, 
so they alone were protected by the lenity of 
Commodus. The celebrated Marcia, the most 


favoured of his concubines, and who at length 
contrived the murder of her Imperial lover, en¬ 
tertained a singular affection for tbe oppressed 
choroh; and though it was impossible that she 
could reconcile the practice of vice with the pre¬ 
cepts of the Gospel, she might hope to atone for 
the frailties of her sex and profession, by de¬ 
claring herself the patroness of the Christians 10 . 


m 6n this mirtcle, at it it eomOiosly called, o£ the thundering 
legion, see the admirable criticism of Mr. Moyle, in; hit■ Works, 
voL ii. p. 81—S0O. » , , 

* tHon Cassius, or rather hit abbreriator Xiphflin, 1. Izxii. 
1*. 12 08 - Mr. Moyle (p. S05.) hat explained the condition rf.tho 
chuith under tbe feign of Commodtn. " 
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Under the gracious protection of Marcia, they chap. 
.passed in safety the thirteen years of a cruel ty- . 
ranny; and when the empire was established k 
the house of Seteras, they formed a domestic but 
mote honourable connection with the new court. 

The emperor was persuaded, that, in a dangerous 
sicjpieSs, he had derived some benefit, either spi¬ 
ritual or physical, from the holy oil, with which 
one of his slaves had anointed him. He always, 
treated with peculiar distinction several persons of 
both sexes who had embraced the new religion. 

The nurse as well as the preceptor of Caracalla 
were Christians; and if that young prince ever 
betrayed a sentiment of humanity, it was occa¬ 
sioned by an incident, which, however trifling, 
bore some relation to the cause of Christianity 1 ®. 

Under the reign of Severus, the fury of the popu¬ 
lace was checked; the rigour of ancient luws was 
for some time suspended; and the provincial 
governors were satisfied with receiving an unnual 
present from the churches within their jurisdic¬ 
tion, as the price, or as the reward, of their mode¬ 
ration 109 . The controversy concerning the precise 
time of the celebration of Easter armed the 

™ Compare the life of Caracalla in the Augustan History, with 
.the epistle of Tertullian to Scapula. Dt- Jonin (Remarks on Eccle¬ 
siastical History, vol. ii. p. 6,8te.) considers the core of Sererus, by 
the means Of holy oil, with a strong dasire to courert it into a 
miracle. 

" Tertullian de Fugfi, c, IS. The present was made during the 
feast Of the Saturnalia;' and it is a matter of serious concern to Ter- 
tullfim, that the'faithful should be confounded with the mostin- 
farttous ptoftssions which jmNdrated the ooftftivanee of the govern- 
thenl. 
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chap, bishops of Asia and Italy against each other, and 
. was considered as the most important business of 
A.D. 198. this period of leisure and tranquillity™. Nor was 
the peace of the church interrupted, till the in¬ 
creasing numbers of proselytes seem at length to 
have attracted the attention, and to have alienated *• 
the mind, of Severus. With the design of re3ty^in- 
ing the progress of Christianity, he published an' 
edict, which, though it was designed to affect only 
the new converts, could not be carried .into^Strict 
execution, without exposing to danger and punish¬ 
ment the most zealous of their teachers and mis¬ 
sionaries. In this mitigated persecution, we may 
still discover the indulgent spirit of Rome and of 
Polytheism, which so readily admitted every ex¬ 
cuse in favour of those who practised the religious 
ceremonies of their fathers 111 . 

Of the sue- But the laws which Severus bad enacted, soon 
Several, expired with the authority of that emperor; and 
ni^ m Christians,'after this accidental tempest, en¬ 
joyed a calm of thirty-eight years™. Till this 
period they bad usually held their assemblies in 
private houses and sequestered places. Hey 
were now permitted to erect and consecrate con¬ 
venient edifices for the purpose of religious wor¬ 
ship™; to purchase lands, even at Rome itself, 

“ Euieb. 1. r .«. 23, S*. Mosheim, p. 436—4*7- 
1,1 Judasos fieri lubgravi poena vetuib Idem otitm de Chnitiini’ 
sanxit. Hist. August p. 70- ]'"/■'>.■■>'. 

m Sulpicius Several, 1. it p. 384. Tbii computation (allowing 
for a tingle exception) ie confirmed by the history at Etuebiai, and 
by the wriiinga of Cyprian. 

'"The antiquity of Chriitian dturdhee h ^ebnmad by TtUemont, 
(Memoirea Eocleiiutiquei, tom. liii'put it. p. <(8—7*>)» jutd by 
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for the use of the community; and to Conduct' 
the elections of their ecclesiastical ministers 
in so public, bnt at the same time in so exem¬ 
plary, a-manner, as to deserve the respectful 
attention of the Gentiles m . This long repose 
of the chnrcli was accompanied with dignity. 
The-reigns of those princes who derived their 
extraction from the Asiatic provinces, proved 
the most favourable to the Christians; the emi¬ 
nent \ persons of the sect, instead of being re^ 
duced -to implore the protection of a slave or 
concubine, were admitted into the palace iu 
the honourable characters of priests and philo¬ 
sophers; and their mysterious doctrines, which 
were already diffused among the people, insen¬ 
sibly attracted the curiosity of their sovereign. 
When the empress Maminaea passed through An¬ 
tioch, she . expressed a desire of convening with 
the celebrated Origeu, the fame of whose piety 
and learning was spread over the East. Origen 
obeyed so flattering an invitation, and though 
he could not expect <to succeed in the conver¬ 
sion of an artful and ambitious woman, sbe 
listened with pleasure to his eloquent exhorta¬ 
tions, and honourably dismissed him to his 


Mr. Moyle (vol. i. p. 378—398.), The former refer* the first con- 
structioo of them to the peace of Alexander Sererus; the latter, to 
the peace of Gallienus. 

1,4 See the Augustan Hiitoij, p. ISO. The emperor Alexander 
adopted their method of publicly proposing the names of those per¬ 
sons who were candidates for ordination. It is true, that the honour 
of this practice is likewise attributed to the Jew*. 
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chap, retirement in Palestine 115 . The sentiments of Mam- 
. , mxa wjsre adopted by her son Alexander, and the 

philosophic devotion of that emperor was* marked 
by a singular but injudicious regard for the Chris¬ 
tian religion. Iahis domestic chapel he placed the 
statues of Abraham, of Orpheus, of Apollonius/ 
and df Christ, as an honour justly due to thbsAje- 
spectable sages who had instructed mankind in the 
various modes of addressing their homage to the 
supreme and universal Deity 11 *. A purer faith, as 
well as worship, was openly professed and prac¬ 
tised among his household. Bishops, perhaps for 
the first time, were seen at court; and, after the 
A.p. £35. death of Alexander, when the inhuman Maximin 
discharged his fury on the favourites and servants 
of his unfortunate benefactor, a great number of 
Christians, of every rank, and of both sexes, were 
involved in rite promiscuous massacre, which, on 
- their account, has improperly received the name 
of Persecution 111 . ' 

‘“ Euieb. Hitt. Eccieaiast. 1. vi. c. 21. Hieronym. de Script. Iic- 
cles. o. 54. Munmet was styled a holy and pious woman, both by 
the Christum u* the Pagans. From the former, therefore, it was 
unpossjble thst she should deserre that honourable epithet. 

"•See the Augustan History, p. 123. Mosheim (p.465.) seems 
«o refine too much od the domestic religion of Alexander. His design 
■ of building a publicitemple to Christ (Hist. August, p. 1st).) and the 
otjjeetwhicfa wu suggested either to him, or in similar ctrcdmsuoces 
to Hadrian, appear to hare no other foundation than an improbable 
npoU^. trtvent«l,by .thf Christiana, and credulously adopted by an 

yvC OMi»siHnw .v, ; 

USAmsI. ih 0 . 'ate It may be presumed, thet die. success of 
‘ jh« Christians had exasperated the increasing bigotry of die Hagans. 

, . pion Cassia, who composed hit history under the former reign, 
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Notwithstanding the cruel disposition of Maxi* chap. 
min, the effects of bis resentment against the,, 
Christians were of a very local, and temporary Of Mexi. 
nature, and the {dons Origen, who had been pro- iTpl'iifd'*" 
scribed as a devoted victim, was still reserved to D ' ciia - 
'fconvey the truth of the Gospel to the ear of 
nfons[fchs llB . He addressed several edifying let- A. D. au. 
ters t£ the emperor Philip, to his wife, and to his 
Mother; and as soon as that prince, who was. 
born In the neighbourhood of Palestine, had 
usurped the Imperial sceptre, the Christians ac¬ 
quired a friend and a protector. The public and 
even partial favour of Philip towards the sectaries 
of the new religion, and bis constant reverence 
for the ministers of the church, gave some colour 
to the suspicion, which prevailed in his own 
times, that the emperor himself was become a 
convert to the faith 119 ; and afforded some grounds 
for a fable which was. afterwards invented, 

but mo* probably-intended for the ok of his master those eounielr 
of persecution, whioh he escribes to a better age, and to the fuourite 
of Augustus, Concerning this oration of Mtecenas, or rather of Dion, 

I may refer to my own unbiassed opinion (sol. i. p. 55. note S6.), 
and to the AbW do la Blelerie (Memoiltt de l'Acndemie, tarn.at. 
p. 303. j tom. ***. p. S3S.). ■ ' 

hi Oroeius, I. vii. c. 18. mention! Origen is the objeet of Maii- 
min's resentment j arid Firdulianos, .Cappadocian bishop of that 
age, gi«a a just and Confined idea alibis pfaoKitioo (apud Cyprian. . 

Epist. 76.). j 

"»The mention of*thoie princes wbowoe publicly suppled to 
be Chiutians, es we find it in on epistle of Dionysius of Aloundna 
(ap. Etaeb. 1. oi. e. 10 .), eridehtly alludes k Philip and hit (U*Qy; 

and forma a omlempowy eridence, that inch a report hid pmnfhd i 

but tife Egyptian bishop, who lived at en horable distance Dam the 
■ court of Rome, expresses hinuelf with e looming diffidence oon- 
cerning the truth of the fact. The epistles of Origen (which were 
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chap, that be had been purified by confession and 
xv i* •, penance from the guilteontracted by the mnr- 
A. D. {49. 3er pf bSj i^Meb^ jHiedecissop? 0 . The fall 
v : ' • of Hhilip^ intrbiiced, with the change of mas- 

ters; a new.spem of government, so oppces- 
■ sire to the Christians, that their former condi*’"" 
tifahj ever since the time of Domitian,. vfes>^fc- 
preselted as a state of perfect freedom at& se¬ 
curity, if compared with the rigorous treatment 
which they experienced under the short/ reign 
of Decius 181 . The virtues of tbat prince will 
scarcely allow us to suspect that he was actuated 
by a mean resentment against the favourites 
of his predecessor; and it is more reasonable 
to believe, that in the prosecution of his ge¬ 


neral design to restore the purity of Roman 
manners, he was desirous of delivering the em¬ 
pire from what be condemned as a recent and 
criminal superstition. The bishops of the most 
considerable cities were removed by exile or 
death: the vigilance of the magistrates pre¬ 
vented the clergy of Rome during sixteen 
months from proceeding to a new election; and 
it was the opinion of the Christians, that the 


extant in the time of Eusebius, tee. L at. c. 36 j would mset proba¬ 
bly decide this curtail, rather than important, question. 

, u> Euaeb. 1. ri. c. 34. The story, as it usual, has been embel¬ 
lished by succeeding writers, and is confuted,*with much superfluous 
teaming, by Frederick Spanheim (Opera Vans, tom. ii. p. 400, 
**) 

■™ Lactantius, de Morlibus Persecntoram, c. 3,4- After cele¬ 
brating the felicity and increase of the church, under a long flicces- 
itan of good princes; he adds ," Extitit post annos plurimos, exe- 
crabile animal, Decius, qui vcxaret Eccleiiam." 
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emperor would more patiently endure a'compe- CHap. 
titor for the purple, than a bishop in • thecapi- , , 

tal“V Were it possible to suppose that the pene¬ 
tration of’Decins bad discovered pride under the 
disguise of humility, or that he could foresee the. 
temporal dominion which might insensibly arise 
hopM^e claims of spiritual authority, we might 
b? lefs surprised, that he should consider the suc¬ 
cessors of St. Peter as the most formidable rivals 
to tho^gf Augustus. 

The administration of Valerian was distiu-^f^Jj?* 
guisbed by a levity and inconstancy, ill-suited enie, ami 
to the gravity of the Roman Censor. In the JUJ^ uce “* 
first part of his reign, he surpassed in clemency „ 5 £^; 0 
those princes who had been suspected of an 
attachment to the Christian faith. In the last 
three years and a half, listening to the insi¬ 
nuations of a minister addicted to the super¬ 
stitions of Egypt, he adopted the maxims, 
and imitated the severity, of his predecessor 
Decius lia . The accession of Gallienus, which 
increased the calamities of the empire, restored 
peace to the church; and the Christians ob¬ 
tained the free exercise of their religion, by 
an edict addressed to the bishops, and con¬ 
ceived in such terms as seemed to acknowledge 


, m Euseb. 1. vi. e. sg. Cyprian. Epistol. SS. The lee of Rome 
rpmained vacant from the martyrdom of Fabiarms, the sOth of 
January, A. D. 350, till ih; election of Comclioa, the 4lh of June, 
A. D. SSJ. Decios had probably left Rome, since he vtraa billed 
before the end of that year. 

•V Euaeb. 1. vii. c. 10. Moahcim (p. 548.) has very clearly shewn. 
that the prefect Macriattua, and the Egyptian Magtu, are one and 
the same person. ' 
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their office and public character 13 *. Hie ancient 
, laws, .without being formally repealed, were suf¬ 
fered to sink into oblivion; and (excepting only 
some hostile intentions which are attributed to the, 
emperor Mndwf?) th^disciples of Christ passed 
.l^vnlbriijf'yesni^ a stabs of prosperity, 'far more, 
i#Hi|eres*t0/ their yirtBe than the se^eresttriab 


Paul of Sa- Hie story of Rani of Samosata, who filled thjp 
oanac.’a. metropolitan see of Antioch, while Eiast 
A.D. 26 u, ^ |j| th e hands of Odenatbus and i^enobia, 
may serve to illustrate the condition and cha¬ 
racter of the times. The wealth of that prelate 
was a sufficient evidence of his guilt, since it was 
neither derived from the inheritance of his fathers, 
nor acquired by the arts of honest industry. 
But Paul considered the service of the church as 
a very lucrative profession 130 . His ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction was venal and rapacious; he extorted 
frequent contributions from the most opulent of 


- m Eusebius (t. vii. c. 13.) gives us a Greek version of this Latin 
edict, which seems to have been rery concise. By another edict, he 
directed that the Cameteria should be restored to the Christians. 

“ Euseb. 1. »ii. e. SO. Lactsntius de M. P. c. 6. Hieronym. 
in Chino. p.177. Orosiut, 1. vii. e. 23. Their language is in ge¬ 
neral so ambiguous and incorrect, that we ate at a loss to determine 
how far Aurelian had carried hit intentions before he was assassinat¬ 
ed. Most ofthe moderns (except Dodwell.Dissertat. Cyprian, xi. 64.) 
have seised the occasion of gaining afew extraordinary martyrs. 

w Peul was better pleased with the title of DuctKoha, khan with 
that of bishop, the Bwnow waa an Imperial procunitor, so 
calledj from his salary of two hundred-i'olerfis, or 1,6001., a.year. 
(See Saimuiua ad Hist August p. 134.). Some eritits’suppoie, that 
the bishop of Antioch had actually obtained such an oSScairoin 
Zenobia, while others consider it only as a figurative expresttori of 
W* pomp and insolence. 
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the faithful, and converted to his own nse a con* CHAP, 
siderable part of the public revenae. By his . 
pride and liilury, the Christian religion was ren¬ 
dered odious in the eyes of the Gentiles. His 
council, chamber and his throne, , the splendour 
with which he appeared in public, the suppliant 
prowd. who solicited his attention, the maltitnde 
oflatrers and petitions to which be dictated his 
answers, and the perpetual hurry of business in 
Which he was involved, were circumstances mucbs, 
bettahnlited to the state of a civil magistrate IW , 
than to the humility of a primitive bishop. When 
he harangued his people from the pulpit, Paul 
affected the figurative style and the theatrical ges¬ 
tures of an Asiatic sophist, while the cathedral 
resounded with the loudest and most extravagant 
acclamations in the praise of his divine eloquence. 
Against those who resisted his power, or refused 
to flatter bis vanity, the prelate of Antioch was 
arrogant, rigid, and inexorable} bnt he relaxed 
the discipline, and lavished the treasures, of the 
church on his dependent clergy, who were per¬ 
mitted to imitate their master in the gratification 
of every sensual appetite. For Paul indulged 
himself very freely in the pleasures of the table, 
and he had received into the episcopal palace two 


w Simon* wa« not unknown in those times; end the deijjjr some¬ 
times bought what they intended » sell. It appears that the bishop- 
ric of Carthage was purchased by a wealthy matron, named UieiHa, 
for her aerrant Majorinui. The price was 400-Fbtfer. {Monument. 
Antra. ad ealeem Optati, P . *63.). E«iy RUit contained 1S5 piece, 
of ijlttr, and the’ whole sum may be computed at about *,4001. 
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young and beautiful women, as the constant com¬ 
panions of his leisure moments 19 ’. 

Notwithstanding these scandalous vices, If 
Paul of Samosata had preserved the purity of the 
orthodox faith, his reign over the capital of Syria 
would have ended only with his life; and had a. 
seasonable persecution intervened, an efljbi?*. a! 
courage might perhaps have placed him 1 $ the"’ 
rank of saints and martyrs. Some nice and subj 
'tie errors, which he imprudently adopterJjujd ob- 
> stinately maintained, concerning the doctrine of 
the Trinity, excited the zeal and indignation of 
the Eastern churches 158 . From Egypt to the 
Euxirie sea, the bishops were in arms and in mo¬ 
tion. Several councils were held, confutations 
were published, excommunications were pronoun¬ 
ced, ambiguous explanations were by turns accept¬ 
ed and refused, treaties were concluded and vio¬ 
lated, and at length Paul of Samosata was de¬ 
graded from his episcopal character, by the sen¬ 
tence of seventy or eighty bishops, who assembled 
for that puipose at' Antioch, and who, without 
consulting the' rights of the clergy or people, ap¬ 
pointed a successor by their own authority. The 
manifest irregularity of, this proceeding increased 
■ the numbers of the discontented faction; and as 

“ If we are desirous of extenuating the vices ofPaul, we must 
suspect the assembled bishops of the East of publishing the most ma¬ 
licious calumnies in circular epistles addressed to all the churches of 
the empire tap.' Euseb. L vii. 30.). > . 

>: “ His heresyflike those of Noetos snd Sabdltus, in the same 
eenturj) temjcd to confound the mysterious distinction of the divine 
persons.; See Mosheim, p. 70S, Ac. 
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Paul, who was no stranger' to the arts of courts, Chap. 
bad insinuated himself into the favour of Zenobia, ,_ x ^ , 
he maintained above four years the possession of 
the episcopal house and office. The victory of 
Aurelian changed the face of the East, and the 
two contending parties, who Applied to each 
hthsr^the epithets of schism and heresy, were 
^ithir commanded or permitted to plead their 
lans e before the tribunal of the conqueror. Tliia^ 
pnbliqjpd very singular trial affords a convincing 
proof, that the existence, the property, the privi¬ 
leges, and the internal policy, of the Christians, 
were acknowledged, if not by the laws, at least by 
the magistrates of the empire. As a Pagan and 
as a soldier, it could scarcely be expected that 
Aorelian should enter into the discussion, whether 
the sentiments of Paul or those of his adversaries 
were most agreeable to the tree standard of the 
orthodox faith. His determination, however, was The wn- 
founded on the general principles of equity and 
reason. He considered the bishops of Italy as the Jy *“»■ 
most impartial and respectable judges among the a. D. S7*. 
Christians, and as soon as be was informed, that 
they had unanimously approved the sentence of 
the council,. he acquiesced in their opinion, 
and immediately gave orders that Panl should 
he compelled to relinquish the temporal posses¬ 
sions belonging to an office, of which, in the 
judgment of his brethren, b$ ■ bad been regular- 
Jy deprived. But while we applaud the jus¬ 
tice, we should not overlook the policy, of Au¬ 
relian ; who w&' desirous of restoring and ce¬ 
menting the dependence of.. the provinces on 
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■ CHAP, the capital, by every means which conld bind the 
/ interest or prejudices of any part qf his subjects 1 ". 
Puce and ; Amidst the frequent revolutions of the-empire, 
Christians still flourished in peace and pros- 
ftn ^ * celebrated sera of 

detail. ‘^martyrs, bur bedtejfeduced from .the accession of 


under Dio- 
detian. > 
A.D.. 
SB4—30S. 


system of policy,, injrc/ 
duced and maintained bj the wisdom 'ofjthafc 
prince, continued, ddring more than eighteen 
years, to breathe the mildest and most liMfraf 
sj^rit of religions toleration. The minJ*8T Dio¬ 
cletian himself was less adapted indeed to spe¬ 
culative inquiries, than to the active labours of 
war and government. His prudence rendered 
him averse to any great innovation, and though 
his temper was not very susceptible of zeal or 


enthusiasm, he always maintained an habitual re¬ 
gard for the ancient deities of the empire. But 
. the leisure of the two empresses, of his wife 
Prisca, and of Valeria his daughter, permitted 
them to listen with more attention and respect 
to the truths of Christianity, which in every age 
has acknowledged its important obligations to 
female devotion 131 . The principal ennncbs, 


** Euseb. Hilt Ecdesiast.l. vii. c. 80. We are entirely indebt- 
' ed to bap for the cnrioui storyof Paul of Samoa la. 

The JEn of Martyrs, which ia atiU in use among the Copts 
’ and the Abyainians, must be reckoned from the S9th of August, 
A. D.it84.;: as the beginning of the Egyptian year was nineteen 
days earlier than die real accession of Diocletian. See fr ssertation 
Preiirainaiie k l’Art de rwifiet Ies Da tea. 

' m Tht expression of Lactentiai (de Mt P- c. is.) “ sscrificio pol- 
loi eoegit," implies their antecedent, conrersiph to the faith j hot 
g'does not Item to justify the assertion of MoAeiqi (p. 912.), that they 
^jad been pneatid; baptiaed. 
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Lucian 1 * 5 and Dorotheas, Gorgonios and Andrew, 
who attended the person, possessed the favour, 
And governed the household, of Diocletian, pro¬ 
tected by their powerful influence the faith which 
they had embraced, Their example was imitated 
by inang of the most considerable officers of the 
kpajpce, who, in their respective stations, had the 
carq/of the Impesial ornaments, of the robes, of 
Jhe furniture, of the jewels, and even of the pri¬ 
vate treasury; and, though it might sometimes bd“ 
incumbent on them to accompany the emperor 
when he sacrificed in the temple 154 , they enjoyed, 
with their wives, their children, and their slaves, 
the flee exercise of the Christian religion. Dio¬ 
cletian and his colleagues frequently conferred the 
most important offices on those persons who 
avowed their abhorrence for the worship of the 
gods, but who had displayed abilities proper for 
the service of the state. The bishops held an 
honourable rank in their respective provinces, 
and were treated with distinction and respect, not 
only by the people, but by the magistrates them¬ 
selves. Almost in every city, the ancient churches 
were found insufficient to contain the increasing 
multitude of proselytes: and in their place more 
stately and capacious edifices were erected for the 
public worship of the faithful. The corruption of 
; manners and principles, so forcibly lamented by 

m M.de TillemOnt (Mraoirea EceleriMtiques, tom. t. part i. p. 
11 , is.) hu quoted frotnthe Spidlegium of Dom lac d’Achen, a 
«ty curious instruction which bishop Tbcouaa eoroptncd fcr W «ne 
of Lucian. 

Lactanlius de M. P. c. 10. 
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CHAP- Enaebius 1 ”, may be considered, not only as a con- 
. jfyi' , sequence, Jaut as a poof, of the liberty which the 
Christians enjoyed and abnsed under the reign of 
1 Diocletian. Prosperity had . relaxed ‘the nerves of 
discipline. Frand, envy and malice, prevailed in 
every congregation. The presbyters aspired to 
the episcopal office, which every day becahie-siii^ 
object more worthy of their ambition. *The" 
bishops, who contended with each other for eccle-„ 
siastical pre-cininence, appeared by their. Cgpduct 
to claim a secular aud tyrannical power in the 
church; and the lively faith which still distil 
guished the Christians from the Gentiles, was 
shewn much less in their lives, than in their con- 
troversial writings. 

Progress of Notwithstanding this seeming security, an at- 
supereti- tentive observer might dispern some symptoms 
^> n ®v» D gthat threatened church with a more violent 
gans. " persecution than any -which she had yet endnred. 
Thp zeal and rapid progress of the Christians 
awakened the Polytheists from their snpiqe indif¬ 
ference in the canse of those deities, Whom custom 
and edneatipn had taught them to revere. The 
mutual provocations of a religious war, wbieh had 
already continued above two hundred years, 
exasperated the animosity of the contending par¬ 
ties. The Pagans Were incensed at the rashness 
of a tt&eiat andnbscure sect, which presumed to 

“ Euebiin, Hist. EecleauW. I, vui. e.i.X }Th« raider who con- 
.' ■pits the original, will not accuse me ofbetghtenjng the picture. 
Eusebius was about sixteen yeiraofSgersj tHaaecession of the tm- 
j6wr Diocletian. 
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accuse their countrymen of error, and to devote chap. 
their ancestors to eternal misery. The habits . 
of justifying the popular mythology against the 
invectives of an implacable enemy, produced in 
their minds some sentiments of faith and reve¬ 
rence for a system which they bad been accus¬ 
tomed: .to consider with the most careless levity. 
!"The 4 npernatural powers assumed by the church 
‘inspired at the same time terror and emulation^ 

The followers of the established religion in¬ 
trenched themselves behind a similar fortification 
of prodigies; invented new modes of sacrifice, 
of expiation, and of initiation 150 ; attempted to 
revive the credit of their expiring oracles” 1 ; and 
listened with eager credulity to every impostor, 
who flattered their prejudices by a tale of won¬ 
ders 138 . Both parties seemed to acknowledge 
the truth of those miracles whjcli were claimed 
by their adversaries; and while they were con- 

• ■» We might quote, among a great number of instances, the 
mysterious worship of Mythras, and the Taurobolia; the latter or 
which became fashionable in the time of the Amonines (see a Dis¬ 
sertation ofM.de fioae, in the Memoirei dc i’Acadeinie dct Inscrip¬ 
tions, tom; ii. p.'443.). The romance of Apuleius is as full of de¬ 
votion as of satire. 

w The impostor Alexander very strongly recommended the oracle 
ofTrophonius at Mallos, and those of Apollo, at Claros and Miletus 
(Lucian, tom. ii. p. 236, edit. Reite), The last of these, whose sin¬ 
gular history would furnish a very curious episode, was consulted by 
Diocletian before he published his edicts of persecution (Lactantius, 
de M. P. c.,n.j. ‘ 

1B Besides the ancient stories of Pythagoras and Aristaas, the 
cures perfhrme4 at the shrine of jEscolapius, and the fables related of 
Apollonius of Tyena, were frequently opposed to the miracles oT 
Christ; though I agree with Dr< Laidaer (see Testimonies, voL iii. 
p. 8S3.3jg.), that when Philoattato* composed the life of Apollo¬ 
nius, he had no such intention. 
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chap, tented with ascribing them to the arts of magic, 
jy^ afad to tbe power of daemons, they mutually 
concurred in restoring and establishing the reign 
of Isflperstition 139 . Philosophy, her most dan¬ 
gerous enemy, was how converted into her most 
useful ally. The groves of the academy, thej 
gardens of Epicurus, and even the portico' of 
the Stoics, were almost deserted, as so many 
^different schools of scepticism or impiety 140 : and' 
many among the Itoinans were desirous^ that the 
writings of’ Cicero should he condemned and 
suppressed by the , authority of the senate 141 . 
The prevailing sect of the new Platonicians 
judged it prudent to connect themselves with the 
priests, whom perhaps they despised, against the 
Christians, whom they had reason to fear. These 
fashionable philosophers prosecuted the design of 
extracting allegofbal wisdom from the fictions of 
the Greek poets; instituted mysterious rites of 

** it is seriously to be lamented, that .the Christian fathers, by 
acknowledging the supernatural, or, as they deem it, the infernal, part 
of Paganism, destroy with their own hands the great advantage 
which we might otherwise derive from the lifaaMl concessions of ortr 
adversaries. . ‘.■.. 

w Julian (p. 301. edit. Spanheim.j expresses a pious joy, that the 
providence of the gods had extinguished the impious sects, and for 
the most part destroyed the hooks of the Pyrrhonism and Epicureans, 
, which bad been very numerous, since Epicures himself composed no 
less than 300 volumes. Set Diogenes Laertius, I. x. c. 26 . 

141 Cnmtpie alios audiam mussitare mdignanter, et dicere opor- 
terestatui per Senatnm, abofeantur nt base scripts, qtubnt Christiana 
Religio coirtprobetur, et vrtustatif opprimatur ailetoritas. Arnobius 
adversus Gentes, 1. HI p. 103, 104. He adds very property, Erroris 
COnvincite Cioerotrem .. . nam intereipeM scripts, et publicalam 
velle submerge!® leetiosem, nan ett Deem defenders sed veritatis 
testificationem timere. 
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devotion for the use of their chosen disciples; CHAP, 
recommended the worship of the ancient gods as 
the emblems or ministers of the Supreme Deity, 
and composed against the faith of the gospel 
many elaborate treatises 1 *, which have since been 
committed to the flames by the prudence of ortho¬ 
dox emperors 1 *. 

> Although the policy of Diocletian and the ho- 
manlty of Constantins inclined them to preserve rius punish 
inviolate 'the maxims of toleration, it was soon 
discovered that their two associates, Maximian soldiers, 
and Galerins, entertained the most implacable 
aversion for the name and religion of the Chris¬ 
tians. The minds of those princes had never 
been enlightened by science; education had never 
softened their temper. They owed their great¬ 
ness to their swords, and in their most elevated 
fortune they still retained their superstitions pre¬ 
judices of soldiers and peasants. In the general 
administration of the provinces they obeyed the 
laws which their benefactor had established; 
but they frequently found occasions of exercising 
within their camp and palaces a secret persecu¬ 
tion I44 , for .which the imprudent zeal of the 

•« Lactantiui(Dmn. lnstitut. 1. v.-c. 2,3.) gives a very clear and 
■uirited account of two of then philosophic adversaries of the faith. 

The large treatise of Porphyry against the Christians consist*! of 
thirty books, and was composed in Sicily aboiU the year *70. 

to See Si tt n n wi, ffist. Ecclenast. lie. 9. and Codex Justinian. 

1.1. tit. i. 1.3, 1 , * * 

w Eu*htaa, L vfi. is. 4. & 17. Helmuts the number of mthtaty 
martyrs, by .a remarkable expression, (rrwm, ttm» «'r «« «* 
twr>y«r), of which neither his Latin nor French wnslator have ten- 
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CHAP. Christians soinetitnfes offered ffic most specious 
^ pretences. A sentence of death we* executed' 
upon Maximilianus, an African yontb, who had 
been produced by his Own father before the ma¬ 
gistrate as a sufficient and'legal recruit, but who. 
obstinately persisted in declaring, that bis con¬ 
science would not permit him to embrace tb& 
profession of a soldier 148 . It conld scarcely be, 
expected that any government should safer the 
action of Marcellos the Centurion tospass with 
impunity. On the day of a public festival, that 
‘ officer threw away his belt, his arms, and the 
ensigns of his office, and exclaimed with a loud 
voice, that he would obey none bnt Jesus Christ 
the eternal King, and that he renounced for ever 
the use Of carnal weapons, and the service of an 
idolatrous master. 'The soldiers, as soon as they 
recovered from their astonishment, secured the 


person of Marcellos. He was examined in the 
city of Tingi by this president of that part of 
Mauritania; and as he was convicted by bis own 
confession, he was condemned and beheaded for 


dered theeoergy. Notwithstanding the authority of Eusebius, and the 
silence ofLactanfiiii, Ambrose, SulpiciuS, Oroslus, &c. it has been 
long believed, thai the Thebnap legion, consisting of 6000 Christians, 
suffered martyrdom, by the Order of Mazimian, in the valley of the 
Fenine Alps. The atory was first published about the middle of the 
vth century, by Eucherios, bishop of Lyons, who received it from 
oeraun persons, who received it from Isaac, bishop of Geneva, who 
is said to have received it from Tbeoddre bishop of Octodnrom. The 
abbey of St. Maurice still subsists, a rich monument of the credulity 
of.Sigismond, king of Burgundy. See an MOtlledl Dissertation in 

“ Seb the ActtSineen, p. i2gj). ; The aocouni* of his nnrqrr- 
dom, and of thatjfMarcellus, bear every 3 ma 5 k.of .tnah and authen¬ 
ticity. . . 
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the crime of desertion 146 . Examples of such a chap. 
nature savonr much less of religious persecution 
than of - martial or even civil law: but they 
served to 'alienate the mind of the emperors, to 
justify the severity of Galerius, who dismissed a 
great number of Christian officers from their 
employments; and to authorise the opinion, that 
j. sect'of enthusiasts, which avowed principles 
so repugnant to the public safety, must either re¬ 
main useless, or would soon become dangerous, 
subjects of the empire. 

After the success of the Persian war had raised Galerius 
the hopes and the reputation of Galerius, be {jfocleti™ 
passed a winter with Diocletian in the palace 10 **8'“ u 

* . ... * general 

of Nicomedia; and the fate of Christianity be- i*rseeu- 
came the object of their secret consultations 147 . l,on ' 

The experienced emperor was still inclined to 
pursue measures of lenity; and though he readily 
consented to exclude the Christians from holding 
any employments in the household or the army, 
he urged in the strongest terms tbe danger as 
well as cruelty of shedding the blood of those 
deluded fanatics. Galerius at length extorted 
from him the permission of summoning a coun¬ 
cil, composed of a tew persons the mo9t distin¬ 
guished in the civil and military departments of 
the state. The important question was agitated 
in their presence, and those ambitious courtiers 


>“ Acta Sincere, p> 30*. 

ur De M. P. c. U. Lactanliua (or whoever was the author of 
this little treatise) was, at that time, an inhabitantolNicomedia ; 
hut it seems difficult to conceive how he could acquire so accurate a 
knowledge of what passed in the Imperial cabinet. 

yon. ii. 


m ' y 
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CHAP, easily discerned, that it was incnmbent on them to 
second, by their eloquence, the importunate vio-, 
lence of the Cxsar. It may be presnmed, that they 
insisted on every topic which might interest the 
pride, the piety, or the fears, of their soyereign in 
the destruction of Christianity. Perhaps they re¬ 
presented, that the glorious work of the deliver¬ 
ance of the empire was left imperfect, as lpng as 
an independent people was permitted to subsist' 
and multiply in the heart of the provinces. The 
Christians'(it might speciously be alleged), re¬ 
nouncing the gods and the institutions of Rome, 
had constituted a distinct republic, which might 
yet be suppressed before it had acquired any mili¬ 
tary force; but which was already governed by 
4s own laws and magistrates, was possessed of a 
public treasure, and was intimately connected in all 
its parts, by the frequent assemblies of the bishops, 
to whose decrees their numerous and opulent con¬ 
gregations yielded an implicit obedience. Argu¬ 
ments like these may seem to have determined 
the reluctant mind of Diocletian to embrace a new 
system of persecution: but though we may sus¬ 
pect, it is not in our power to relate, the secret 
intrigues of the palace, tbe private views and re¬ 
sentments, the jealousy of women or eunuchs, 
and all those trifling but decisive causes which so 
often influence the fate of empires, and the coun¬ 
cils of the wisest monarchy 14B . .■ - 

“ The only circa instance which weoan discover, it the devotion 
end jealousy of the mother of Galeritf s. She ii described by Lactin- 
tio», u Deorum montiutu Clthrix; mulier admodum superatiiiosa. 
r She had a great ihflaence over her eon, end was offended by the dis¬ 
regard of some of Her Christian servants. 
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Tiie pleasure of the emperors was at length chap. 
signified to the. Christians, who, during the t , 
'course of this melancholy winter, had expected, Demoii- 
j&ith anxiety, the result of so many secret com- church of* 
-Siiltations. The twenty-third of February, ^ co “ c ‘ 
which coincided with the Roman festival of A.D. sos. 
the Terminalia 149 , was appointed (whether from 23d 
accident or design) to set bounds to the pro¬ 
gress of Christianity. At. the earliest dawh of 
day, the Praetorian praefect 150 , accompanied by 
several generals, tribunes, and officers of the 
revenue, repaired to the principal church of 
Nicomedia, which was situated on an eminence 
in the most populous, and beautiful part of the 
city. The doors were instantly broke open; 
they rushed into the sanctuary; and as they 
searched in vain for some visible object of wor¬ 
ship, they were obliged to content themselves 
with committing to the flames a the volumes of 
holy scripture. The ministers of Diocletian 
were followed. by a numerous body of guards 
and pioneers, who marched in order of battle, 
and were provided with all the instruments 
used in the destruction of fortified cities. By 
their incessant labour, a sacred edifice, which 
towered above the Imperial palace, and had 
long excited the indignation and envy of the 


.« The worship suit festival of the god Terminus are elegantly 
illustrated by M. de fioae, Mem; de 1'Academie des Inscriptions, 

tom* i* p. 50. . 

« hi our only MS. of Lactantius, we read pnifeclm i but reason, 

and the authority of all the critics, Alow that word * 

which destroys the seme of the pssssge, in lutetiwte pr^rctm. 
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CHAP. (Seatiles, was in a few hours levelled with the 
ground 151 



edict of -persecn- 



TKe fim The next da; 

edict 

the' W AS 

February. -ae. faff. 


oftkloc^ Sid tao- 
ius, who proposed, 
that every one refusing to offer sacrifice, should 
immediately be burnt alive, the penalties in¬ 
flicted on the obstinacy of the Christians might 
he deemed sufficiently rigorous 'umk effectual. 
It was enacted, that their churches, in all the 
provinces of the empire, should be demolished 
to, their foundations; and the punishment of 
death was denounced against all who should 
’ presume to hold any secret assemblies for the 
purpose of religious worship. The philosophers, 
who now assumed the unworthy office of direct¬ 
ing the blind zeal of persecution, had diligently 
studied the nature and genius of the Christian 
religion; and as'they were not. ignorant that 
the speculative doctrines of the faith were 
supposed to be contained in the writings of the 
prophets, of the evangelists,. and of the apos¬ 
tles, they most probably suggested the order, 
that the bishops and presbyters shotald deliver 
al[ their sacred books into the hands of the 
magistrates ; who were commanded, under the 

t "ip' *& \‘ . . 

■ »’„v • j p ;*; ; ‘ ‘ 

,u LabUnfioi'ie M. P. c. is. giro * very iinly picture of the 

“ Mojbom (p. 0»*-^S6.) r fa>m' : manj Mattered passages of 
Ltcuntioi and Eusebius) has collected i vary jnat ind accurate no¬ 
tion of this O'*-— ■ . — .1 

" refinement.' 
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severest penalties, to burn them in a public and CHAP, 
solemn manner. By the game edict, the property, 

|jf tliecbnrchwas at once confiscated; and tho 
partg/sfwbicM 1 .'. ^ipigbt 'consist, 'ware; 
either sold to the highest bidder, united to.the 
Imperial domain, bestowed on the cities and cor¬ 
porations, or granted to tbesolicitations of rapa¬ 
cious courtiers. After taking , such effectnal mea¬ 
sures to a bolish the worship, and to dissolve the 
government, of the Christians, it was thought 
necessary to subject to the most intolerable hard¬ 
ships the condition of those perverse individuals 
who should still reject the religion of nature, of 
Rome, and of their ancestors. Persons of a 
liberal birth were declared incapable of holding 
any honours or employments; slaves were for 
ever deprived of the hopes of freedom, and the 
whole body of the people were put out of the 
protection of the law. . The judges were au¬ 
thorized to hear and to determine every action 
that was brought against a Christian. But the 
Christians were not permitted to complain of any 
injury which they themselves had suffered; and 
thus those unfortunate sectaries were exposed to 
the severity, while they were excluded from the 
benefits, of public justice. This new species of 
martyrdom, so painful and lingering, so obscure 
and ignominious,, was, perhaps, the most proper ; 
to weary the. constancy of the faithful: nor can 
it be doubted that the passions and interest of 
manlriod were disposed on this occasion to second 
the designs of the emperors.' But the policy of 
s well-ordered government must sometime W* 
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chap, interposed in behalf oftbe oppressed Christ 
. > tians; nor was it possible for the Roman prince/ 

entirely to remove the apprehension of punish^ 
ment, of to connive at every act of fraud an* 
violence, without exposing their own authority^ 
and the rest of their subjects to the most alarming 
dangers 1 ". • ‘ ' 

Zeal and This edict was scarcely exhibited to the public 
ment of a. view, in the most conspicuous glace of Nicome- 
CSmiian. jj a> b e f ore jt was torn down by the Bands of a 
Christian, who expressed, at the same time, by 
the bitterest invectives, his contempt as well as 
abhorrence for sncb impious and tyrannical go>- 
vernors. His offence, according to the mildest 
laws, amoonted to'treason, and deserved death. 
And if it be true that he was a person of rank 
ftnd education, those circumstances could serve 
only to aggravate hjs guilt. He was burnt, or 
rather roasted, by a slow fire; and his execu¬ 
tioners, zealous to revenge the personal insult 
which had been offered to the 'emperors, ex¬ 
hausted every refinement of cruelty, without be¬ 
ing able to subdue his patience,' or to alter the 
steady and’ insulting smile which in. bis dying 
agonies he qtill preserved in bis countenance. 
The Christians, though they confessed that bis 
conduct had not been strictly conformable to the 
• laws of prudence, admired- the divine fervour of 
-his zeal; and the excessive commendations which 
they lavished on tlje memOry of their hero and 

•■•••*’< -y.rr-':. 

gre«t success, 

af ji*pecofiofl tfw clajy'of England. • 8m, 

iMtSlS, edition. 
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martyr, contributed to fix a deep impression of chap. 
terror and hatred in the mind of Diocletian 14 *. 

His’ fears were soon alarmed by the view of a Fire of ih« 
danger from which he very narrowly escaped. Kirom«ii« 
.Within fifteen days the palace of Nicotnedia, 
and even the bedchamber of Diocletian, were liana, 
twice in flames; and though both times they 
were extinguished without any material damage, 
the singular repetition of the fire was justly con¬ 
sidered as" an evident proof that it bad not been 
the effect of chance or negligence. The suspicion 
naturally fell on the Christians; and it was sug¬ 
gested, with some degree of probability, that those 
desperate fanatics, .provoked by their present suf¬ 
ferings, and apprehensive of impending calamities, 
had entered into a conspiracy with their faithful 
brethren, the eunuchs of the palace, against the 
lives of two emperors, whom they detested as the 
irrcconcileable enemies of the church of God. 
Jealousy and resentment prevailed in every breast, 
but especially in that of Diocletian. A great num¬ 
ber of persons, distinguished either by the offices 
which they had filled, or by the favour which they 
had enjoyed, were thrown into prison. Every mode 
of torture was put in practice, and the court, as 
well as city, was polluted with many bloody exe¬ 
cutions 1 ”. But as it was: found impossible to- 


' » Lactantius oulyoalls him quidaoi, etsi non recte, magno t»men 
ammo, tea. c. It. Ewebiu. (1. viii. c. S.) stem hi™ with weufar 
honour.. Neither have condescended to menuon ha name; but 
the Greeks celebrate hii memory under that of John. See Tilleuiont, 
Memoire. Ecelwiutiques, tom. v. partiLp. 3*0; . 

Lactantiu.de M.P. c. 13, 1*. Potentwimt^Ste* ^«* 1 
uecati, per quo. Palatium et ipie cmutafeit. Eu«kui(l. nn. • 
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extort any discovery‘rftlv. ysteriop# transaction, 
, it'seems incnmbent OB, cither to presume tho 
innocence, or to ad^s tn^resdlndibn, of the suf¬ 
ferers. Afew jrfhiiiWards Galenas hastily 
withdrew himself frpih Nicomedia, declaring, that 
if he delayed his departure from that devoted 
palace, he should fall a sacrifice to the rage of the 
Christians. The ecclesiastical historians, from 


whom alone we derive a partial and imperfect 
knowledge of this persecution, are aFtt loss bow 
to acconnt for the fears and dangers of the em¬ 
perors. Two of these writers, a prince and a 
rhetorician, were eye-witnesses of the fire of Ni- 
comedia. Hie one ascribes it, to lightning, and the 
divine wrath; the other affirms, that it was kind¬ 
led by the malice of Galerius himself**. 

Execution: As the edict againstthe Christians was designed 

ediet. For a general law of the whole empire, and as 
Diocletian and Galerins, though they might not 
wait for the consent, were assured of, the concur¬ 
rence, of the Western princes, it would appear 
more consonant to Our ideas of policy, that the 
governors of all the provinces should have re¬ 
ceived secret instructions to publish, on one and 
the same day, this declaration of war within their 
respective departments. It was at least to be 


the euuucfis, Gorgoniu* and Doro¬ 
theas, and ofAntbijmiua, Biihopof Nioomedia j and both thoae wri- 
‘— J—tuttrajpaalojasnefi the horrid scenes which 
Imperial presence. ‘ ' i ' ' 


W- 

life; 


ten describe,-in a 
were acted eren in 
! '. “ Seej^actantius, Eusebius, and Conitantitrt^id Cfetiim, Saflc- 
torum, c. :EuseI)iq» conippei tis ignprance ofihe cause oT the'' 
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expected, that the convenience of the public chap. 
highways and established posts would have . 
enabled’ the emperors to transmit their orders 
with the' utmost dispatch from the palace of . 
JSficomedia to the -extremities of the Roman 
world; and that they would not have suffered 
fifty days to elapse, before the edict was pub¬ 
lished in Syria, and near four months before it 
was signified to the cities of Africa 1 ®. This de¬ 
lay may perhaps be imputed to the cautious 
temper of' Diocletian, who had yielded a re¬ 
luctant consent to the measures of persecution, 
and who was desirous of trying the experiment 
under his more immediate eye, before he gave, 
way to the disorders and discontent which it 
must inevitably occasion in the distent provinces. 

At first, indeed, the magistrates were restrained' 
from the effusion of blood; but the use of every 
other severity was permitted, and even recom¬ 
mended, to their zeal ; nor could the Christians, 
though they cheerfully resigned the ornaments 
of their churches, resolve to interrupt their 
religious assemblies, or to deliver their sacred 
books to the flames. The pious obstinacy of 
Felix, an African bishop, appears to have em¬ 
barrassed the subordinate ministers of the go¬ 
vernment. The curator of his city sent him in 
chains to the proconsul. The proconsul trans¬ 
mitted him to the Praetorian prefect of Italy; 
and Felix, who disdained even to give an evasive 
answer, was at length beheaded at Venusia, in 
Lucania, a place on which the - birth of Horace 

in Tillcmont, Meinoires Ecclcslast toms pwt i. p. 49* 
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chap, has conferred fame’®. This precedent, and per- 
, hap 8 “me Iroperkilrescript, which wag issued jrt 
consequence of it, appeared to authorize the go¬ 
vernors of provinces, in punishing with death 
the refusal of the Christians to deliver up their? 
sacred books. There was undoubtedly many 
persons who embraced this opportunity of ob¬ 
taining the crown of martyrdom; but there were 
likewise too many who purchased an ignominious 
life, by discovering and betraying theholy scrip¬ 
ture into the hands of infidels. A great number 
even of bishops and presbyters acquired, by this 
criminal compliance, the opprobrious epithet of 
Traditors; and their offence was productive of 
mnch present scandal, and of moch future discord, 
in the African church 1 ®. 

Demoliti. ' The copies, as well as the versions of scrip- 
churche! ture, were already so multiplied in the empire, 
that the most severe inquisition could no longer 
be attended with any fatal consequences; and 
even the sacrifice of those volumes, which, in 
every congregation, were preserved for public 
use, required the consent of some treacherous 
and unworthy Christians. But the ruin of the 
churches was easily effected by the authority of 
the government, and by the labour of the Pagans. 
In some provinces, however, the magistrates con¬ 
tented themselves with shutting up the places of 

{ “* See tin Acte Sincere of Rcinart, p, SS3 ; those of FceliSc of 

Thibara, or Tibiur, appear much lesgedrrupteif than in 'the other 
editions, which afford a lively. specimen of legendary licence. 

m See the first book of Qptatus of Mjlevis against theDonatisU . 
at,ftrit, 1700. edit. Dupin.He lived under the reign of-Valens. 
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religions worship. In otbert, they more literally chap. 
\omplied with the terms of the edict; and after, , 

taking away the doors, the benches, and the pnl- 
pit, which they burnt, as it were in a funeral pile, 
they completely demolished the remainder of the 
edifice 160 . It is perhaps to this melancholy occa¬ 
sion, that we should apply a very remarkable 
story, which is related with bo many circumstances 
of variet y and improbability, that it serves rather 
to excite than to satisfy our curiosity. In a small 
town in Phrygia, of whose name as well as situa¬ 
tion we are left ignorant, it should seem, that the 
magistrates and the body of the people had em¬ 
braced the Christian faith; and as some resistance 
might be apprehended to the execution of the 
edict, the governor of the province was supported 
by a numerous detachment of legionaries. On 
their approach the citizens threw themselves into 
the'church, with the resolution either of defending 
by arim that sacred edifice, or of perishing in its 
ruins. They indignantly rejected the notice and 
. permission which was given to them, to retire, till 
the soldiers, provoked by their obstinate refusal, 
set fire to the building on all sides, and consumed, 
by this extraordinary kind of martyrdom, a 

■" The ancient monuments, published at the end of Optatus, 
p. 261, &c. describe, in a eery circumstantial manner, the proceedings 
of the governors in the destruction of churches. They made a mi¬ 
nute inventory of theylste, &c. which they found in them, fhat 
of the church at Cirta, in Numidii, is still extant. It consisted of 
two chalices of gold, and six of silver; six urns, one kettle, seven 
bdipe, all likewise of silver; besides a large quantity of brass utensils, 
and wearing apparel. 
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CHAP, great number of Phrygians, with their wives and 
XVL ; children" 1 , . 

Some slight disturbances, though they were 
suppressed almost as soon as excited, in Syria and 
the frontiers of Armenia, afforded the enemies oP 
the church a very plausible occasion to insinuate, 
that those troubles had been secretly fomented by 
the intrigues of the bishops, who had already for¬ 
gotten their ostentatious professio ns o f passive 
and unlimited obedience 16 *. The resentment, or 
the fears, of Diocletian, at length transported him 
beyond the bounds of moderation, which he had 
hitherto preserved, and he declared, in a series of 
cruel edicts, his intention of abolishing the Chris¬ 
tian name. By the first of these edicts, the go¬ 
vernors of the provinces were directed to appre¬ 
hend aQ persons of the ecclesiastical order; and 
the prisons, destined for the vilest criminals, were 
soon filled with a multitude of bishops, presbyters. 


,R Lactantius (Institute Divin. r. 11 .) confines the calamily to 
the commitaim, with it> congregation. Eusebius (viii. 11.) extends 
it to a whole city, and introduces something very like a regular siege. 
His ancient Latin translator, Rufinus, adds the important circum¬ 
stance of the permission given to the inhabitants of retiring from 
thence. As Phrygia reached to the confines of Isawia, it is possible 
that the restless temper of those independent barbarians may have 
contributed to this misfortune^ 

'■ Eusebius, 1. yiin e, 6. M. de Valois (with some probability) 
thinistbathehas discovered the Syrian rebellion lb an oration of 
Libahiut; and that ft was a rash attempt of the trihone Eugenius, 
who with only fire hundred men seised Antioch, and might per¬ 
haps alluit the Christians by die promise of religions toleration. 
From Emebius, (I. is. c. 8.) as well ai 'from Moses of Chorene 
(Hist. Armen. 1. ii. c. 77, &e.) it may be inferred, that Christianity 
was already introduced into Armenia. 
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deacons, readers, and exorcists. By .a second CHAP, 
edict, the magistrates were commanded to employ , 
every method of severity, which might reclaim 
them from their odious superstition, and oblige 
them to return to the established worship of the 
gods. This rigorous order was extended, by a 
subsequent edict, to the whole body of Christians, 
who were exposed to a violent and general perse¬ 
cution 163 . Instead of those salutary restraints, 
which had-required the direct and solemn testi¬ 
mony of an accuser, it became the duty as well 
as the interest of the Imperial officers, to discover, 
to pursne, and to torment, the most obnoxious 
among the faithful. Heavy penalties were de¬ 
nounced against all who should presume to save a 
proscribed sectary from the just indignation of the 
gods, and of the emperors. Yet, notwithstanding 
the severity of this law, the viituous courage of 
many of the Pagans, in concealing their friends or 
relations, affords an hononrable proof, that the 
rage of superstition had not extinguished in their 
minds the sentiments of nature and humanity 16 *. 

Diocletian had no sooner published his edicts General 
against the Christians, than, as if he had been |£“ e °u. lhl 
desirous of committing to other bands the work tion 
of persecution, he divested himself of the Imperial 

® See Mosheim, p. 938; the text of Eusebius very plainly shews, 
that the governors, whose powers were enlarged, not restrained, by 
the new laws, could punish with death the most obstinate Christians, 
as an example id their brethren. 

* Athanasius, p. 833. ajwTillemont, Mem. Ecclesiast. tom. v. 
part i. p. go. 
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CHAP, purple. The character and situation of his col- 
, leagues and successors sometimes urged them tc 
enforce, and sometimes inclined them to suspend 
the execution of these rigorons laws; nor can w< 
acquire a just and distinct idea of this important 
period of ecclesiastical history, unless we separately 
consider the state of Christianity, in the differ¬ 
ent parts of the empire, during the space of ten 
years, which elapsed between the first edicts oi 
Diocletian, and the final peace of thexhurcb. 
in thewcs- The mild and humane temper of Constantins 
rincraon. was averse to the oppression of any part of his 
itanUos" SDb J ects - ^he principal offices of his palace were 
and Con. exercised by Christians. He loved their persons, 
stanmic; their fidelity, and entertained not any 

dislike to their religions principles. But as long 
as Constantins remained in the subordinate sta¬ 
tion of Cesar, it was not in his power openly to 
reject the edicts of Diocletian, or to disobey the 
commands' of Maximian. His authority contri¬ 
buted, however, to alleviate the sufferings which 
he pitied and abhorred. He consented, with re¬ 
luctance, to the rain of the churches; but he ven¬ 
tured to protect the Christians themselves from 
the fury of the populace, and from the rigour of 
the laws. The provinces of Gaul (under which 
we may probably include those of Britain) were 
indebted, for the singular tranquillity which they 
enjoyed, to the gentle interposition of their sove¬ 
reign 1 ®. But Datianns, the president or governor 
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of Spain, actuated either by zeal or policy, chose chap. 
.rather to execute the public edicts of the emperors, . ^ 
Vhan to. understand the secret intentions of Con¬ 


stantins : and it can scarcely be doubted, that his 
provincial administration was stained with the 
blood of a few martyrs 166 . The elevation of 


Constantins to the supreme and independent dig¬ 


nity of Augustus, gave a free scope to the exer¬ 
cise of his virtues, and the shortness of his reign 


did not prevent him from establishing a system of 
toleration, of which he left the precept and the 
example to his son Constantine. His fortunate 
son, from the first moment of his accession, de¬ 
claring himself the protector of the church, at 
length deserved the appellation of the first em¬ 
peror who publicly professed and established the 
Christian religion. The motives of his conver¬ 
sion, as they may variously be deduced from bene¬ 
volence, from policy, from conviction, or from re¬ 
morse ; and the progress of the revolution, which, 
under his powerful influence, and that of his sons, 
rendered Christianity the reigning religion of the 


each other. But the former evidently speaks of Constant™ in the 
station of Ctesar, and the latter of the same prince in the rank ot 

Augustus. ... , . i 

«■ Datianus is mentioned in Grater's Inscriptions, as having de¬ 
termined the limits between the territories of Pax Julia, and those of 
■Ebola, both cities in thesouthern part of Lusitania. If we recollect 
the neighbourhood of those places to Cape St Vincent, we may sus¬ 
pect that the celebrated deacon and martyr of that name has been m- 
accurately assigned by Pmdentius, to. to Saragossa, or V*krti*to 
the pompous history of hi. sufferings in the Me.no.rcs * 
tom!T. part ii. p. 58-85. Some criucs are of optmon, theUh.de- 
partmenfof Constantins, as Ctesar, did not include Spam, which still 
continued under the immediate jurisdiction of Maximum 
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CHAP. Roman empire, will form a very interesting and 
, , important chapter in the third volume of this his¬ 

tory. At present it may be sufficient to observe^ 
that every victory of Constantine was productive 
of some relief or benefit to the church, 
in Italy „ The provinces of Italy and Africa experienced' 
ca,'under 8 s ^ ort ^ ut violent persecution. The rigorous 
M^iaorficts of Diocletian were strictly and cheerfully 
ms s executed by his associate Maximian, who had long 
hated the Christians, and who delighted -in acts of 
blood and violence. In the autumn of the first 
year of the persecution, the two emperors met at 
Ron^e to celebrate their triumph; several oppres¬ 
sive laws appear to have issued from their secret 
consultations, and the diligence of the magistrates 
was animated hy the presence of their sovereigns. 
After Diocletian had divested himself of the pur¬ 
ple, Italy and Africa were administered under the 
name of Severus, and were exposed, without de¬ 
fence, to the implacable resentment of his master 
Valerius. Among the martyrs of Rome, Adauc- 
tus deserves the notice of posterity. He was of 
a noble family in Italy, and had raised himself, 
through the successive honours of .the palace, to 
the important office of treasurer of the private de¬ 
mesnes. Adauctus is the more remarkable for 
being the only, person of rank and distinction who 
appears to have-suffered death, during the whole 
course of this general persecution 161 

Eusebius, 1. viii. c. 11. Grater, losoript. p, 1171. N°. 18. 
Hufinus has mistaken the office of Adauctus, as AeU as the place of 
his martyrdom. 
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Tbe revolt of Maxentins immediately restored CHAP, 
peace to the churches of Italy and Africa;. ' J 
and the same tyrant who oppressed every other under 
class of- his subjects, shewed himself just, hn- |1U , ; 
inane, and even partial, towards the afflicted 
Christians. He depended on their gratitude 
and affection, and very naturally presumed, that 
the injuries which they had suffered, and the 
dangers which they still apprehended from his 
most inveterate enemy, would secure the fide¬ 
lity of a party already considerable by their 
numbers and opulence 163 . Even the conduct 
of Maxentins , towards the bishops of Rome 
and Carthage, may be considered as the proof 
of his toleration, siuee it is probable that the 
most orthodox princes would adopt the same 
measures with regard to their established clergy. 
Marcellus, the former of those prelates, had 
thrown the capital into confusion, by tbe se¬ 
vere penance which he imposed on a great 
nnmber of Christians, who, during the late per¬ 
secution, had renounced or dissembled their 
religion. The rage of faction broke out in 
frequent and violent seditions; the blood of 
the faithful was shed by each other’s hands, 
and the exile of Marcellus, whose prudence 
seems to have been less eminent than his zeal, 
was found to be the only measure capable of 
restoring peace , to the distracted church of 

. «• P-- I. viii. e. 14. But U Maxentios was vanquished by 
Constantine, it suited the purpose of Lactantius to plsce his death 
among those of the penecutors. 
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Rome'^. The behaviour of Mensurius, Bishop 
of Carthage, appears to have been still more 
reprehensible. A deacon of that city bad pn& 
lished a libel against the emperor. .The of¬ 
fender took refnge in the episcopal palace; and 
though it was somewhat early to advance auy 
claims of ecclesiastical immunities, the Bishop 
refused to deliver him up to the officers of jus¬ 
tice. For this treasonable resistance, Mensu- 
rius was summoned to court, and instead of 
receiving a legal sentence of death or banish¬ 
ment, he was permitted,, after a short exa¬ 
mination, to return to his diocese” 0 . Such 
was the happy condition of the Christian sub¬ 
jects of Maxentius, that whenever they were 
desirous of procuring for their own use any 
bodies of martyrs, they were obliged to pur¬ 
chase them from the most distant provinces of 
the East. A story is related of Aglae, a Roman 
lady, descended from a consular . family, and 
possessed of so, ample an estate, that it required 

,M The epitaph of Marcellos is to be found in Grater, Inscrip, 
p. 117*. N" 3. and it contains all that we know of his history. Mar- 
cellinus and Marcellos, whose names follow in the hat of popes, 
ace supposed by many critics to be different persons; hut the lesrncd 
AbbS de Louguerre was convinced that they were one and the same. 
Veridicus rector lapsit quia crimina Acre 
Prsedixit miseris, fuit omnibus hostis amarus. 

Hide furor, hinc odium; sequitur discordia, lites, 

Seditio, cades; solvuutur feeders pads. 

Crimen'da ulterius, Christum qui to pace oegavit 
Pinibus expulsus patriae eat feritate Tyrauni. 

Hssc breviter Damaaua voluit comperta referre: 

Maroelli populua merituut cagnoioere postal. 

We may observe that Damssuswas made Bishop ofBonte.A.D. sS6. 
; ' ’ «9 Optatus contr. Donatist. I. i. c. 17, If). 
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tbe management of seventy-three stewards. chap. 
Among these, Boniface was the favourite of his, , 

mistresi $ and as Aglae mixed love with devotion, 
it is reported that he was admitted to share her 
hed. Her fortune enabled her to gratify the pions 
desire of obtaining some sacred relics from the 
East. She entrusted Boniface with a considerable 
snm of gold, and a large quantity of aromatics; 
and her lover, attended by twelve horsemen and 
three covered chariots, undertook a remote pil¬ 
grimage, as far as Tarsus in Cilicia 171 . 

The sanguinary temper of Galerius, the first in Iiiyri- 
and principal author of the persecution, was formi- thcJEast, 
dable to those Christians, whom their misfortunes ™! ler G »- 

... r i • j ■ • and 

had placed within the limits of his dominions; Maximi- 
and it taay fairly he presumed, that many persons *"■ 
of a middle rank, who were not confined by the 
chains either of wealth or of poverty, very fre¬ 
quently deserted their native country, and sought 
a refuge in the milder climate of the West. As 
long as he commanded only the armies and pro¬ 
vinces of Illyricum, he could with difficulty either 
find or make a considerable number of martyrs, 
in a warlike country, which had entertained the 
missionaries of the Gospel with more coldness and 
reluctance than any other part of the empire . 

But when Galerius had obtained the supreme 

m The acts of the Passion of St. Boniface, which abound in mi¬ 
racles and declamation, ate publiahed by Rninart (p. 283—sgt-J.botb 
in Greek and Larin, fwm the authority of very ancient muuucnpa. 

in During the four first centuries, there exist few traces of either 
bishops or bishoprics in the western Illyricum. Ithas been thought 
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which Acknowledged his imaiediate jarisdiction; 


bat-in thoste of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, where- 
Maximin gratified his own inclination, by yielding 


a rigorous obedience to the stern commands 
of his^benefactor 171 . The frequent disappoint- 
merits of his ambitious views, the experience of 


six years of persecution, and the saintary reflec¬ 


tions which a fingering and painful distemper 
suggested to the mind ofGalerius, at length con¬ 
vinced him that the most violent efforts of de¬ 


spotism are insufficient to extirpate a whole peo¬ 
ple, or to subdue their religious prejudices. 
Desirous of repairing the mischief that he bad 
occasioned, he published in his own name, and in 
thdse of Ljcinius and Constantine, a general edict, 
which, , after a pompous recital of the Imperial 
titles, proceeded in the following manner: 

Gaieriu, “ Among the important cares which have oc- 
an edict of “ cupied our mind for the utility and preserva- 
tolention. tc t j on 0 f t j ie er npjre, it was our intention to 
“ correct and. re-establish all things according to 


probable that the primate of Milan extended hit jurisdiction orer 
Sirniium, the capital of that great province. See the Geographia 
Sacra of ffiferles dc St. Paul, p. 68 — 76 . with the observations of 
.l.ucas Holsteniaa. . 

m The viiitb hook of Eusebius, as well as the supplement con¬ 
cerning the martyrs of Palestine, principally relate to the persecution 
of Galerius and Maximin. The general lamentations with which 
Xactantius opens the vth book of his Divine Institutions, allude to 
their cruelty. 
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“ the ancient laws and public discipline CHAP. 

“ Romans. We were particularly dcsirbafr/of , , 
“ reclaiming, into tbe Way of reason and nature, , * 

“ the deluded Christians who had renounced the 
“ religion and ceremonies instituted by then* 

“ fathers ; and presumptuously despising the 
“ practice of antiquity, had invented extra va- 
“ gant laws and opinio'ns according to tbe die- 
“ tates of their fancy, and had collected a va- 
“ rious society from the different provinces of 
“ our empire. Tbe edicts which we have pub- 
“ lished to enforce the worship of the gods 
“ having exposed many of the Christians to 
“ danger and distress, many having suffered 
“ death, and many more, who stjll persist in their 
“ impious folly, being left destitute of am/ pub- 
“ lie exercise of religion, we are disposed to ex- 
“ tend to those unhappy men, the effects of our 
“ wonted clemency. We permit them tbere- 
“ fore freely to profess their private opinions, 

“ and to assemble in their conventicles without 
“ fear or molestation, provided always that 
“ they preserve a due respect to the established 
“ laws and government. By another rescript 
“ we shall signify onr intcutions to the .judges 
“ and magistrates ; and we hope that our iudul- 
“ gence will engage the Christians to offer up 
“ their prayers to, the Deity whom they adore, 

“ for our safety and prosperity, for their own 
K and for that of the republic 174 .’ It is hot 

■» Eusebius (1. viii. c. 17.) has given us a Greek-version, and 
Lactantius (de M. P. c. 34.), ihe Latin original, of this memorable 
edict. Neither of these writers seems to recollect how directly it 
contradicts whatever they have just affirmed of the remorse mid re¬ 
pentance of 
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CHAP, -UWally in thelanguageofedictsand manifestos, 
>< f ^ that we should search for t&e vfeal character or 
the secret motives of princes ;butas these were 
the words of a dying emperor, his situation, 
perhaps, may be admitted as a pledge of his sin¬ 
cerity. 

Pe>« When Galerios subscribed this edict of tolera- 
chnrch. t ' on » was well assured that Licinius would 
readily comply with the inclinations of his friend 
and benefactor, and that any measures in favour 
of the Christians wbnld obtain the approbation 
of Constantine., But the emperor would not 
venture to insert in the preamble the name of 
Maximin, whose consent was of tbe greatest im¬ 
portance, and who succeeded a few days after¬ 
wards tU4he provinces of Asia. In the first six 
months,'>however, of his new rejgn, Maximin 
affected to adopt the prndent counsels of his 
predecessor; and though he never condescended ’ 
to secure the tranqaillity of the church by a 
public edict, Sabinus, his Praetorian praefect, 
addressed a circular letter to. all the governors 
and magistrates of the provinces, expatiating on 
the Imperial clemency, acknowledging the in¬ 
vincible obstinacy of the Christians, and directing 
the officers of jnstice to cease their ineffectual 
prosecutions, and to connive at the secret assem¬ 
blies of thoM aJthnsiasts. In consequence of these 
orders, great numbers of Christians were released 
from prison, or delivered from the mines. The 
confessors singing hymns of triumph, returned 
into their own countries ; and those who had 
yielded to the violence of the terbpest, solicited 
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with tears of repentance their re-admission into chap. 
the bosom of the chnrch m . , Jl^ . 

But this treacherous calm was of short dura- M,ximin 
tion; nor could the Christians of the East place rentw'he* 
any confidence in the character of their sovereign. 

Cruelty and superstition were the ruling passions 
of the soul of Maximin. The former suggested 
the means, the latter pointed out the objects, of 
persecution. The emperor was devoted to the 
worship of the gods, to the study of magic, and 
to the belief of oracles. The prophets or philo¬ 
sophers, whom he revered as the favourites of 
heaven, were frequently raised to the government 
of provinces, and admitted into his most secret 
councils. They easily convinced him, that the 
Christians had been indebted for their victories to 


their regular discipline, and that the weakness ot 
polytheism had principally flowed from a want ol 
union and subordination among the ministers of 
religion. A system of government was therefore 
instituted, which was evidently copied from the 
policy of the chnrcb. In all the great cities of 
the empire, the temples were repaired and beauti¬ 
fied by the order of Maximin; and the officiating 
priests of the various deities were subjected to 
the authority of a superior pontiff destined to 
oppose the bishop, and to promote the cause of 
paganism. These pontiffs acknowledged, in their 
turn, the supreme jurisdiction of the metropoli¬ 
tans or high priests of the province, who acted 
as the immediate vicegerents of the emperor him- 


■» Eusebius, It i.t. c. 1. He iuSetls she epistle of die pw<«t- 
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sij&r A white robe was the ensignoftheir dig 
, nity; and these.$#w prelates wene^carefhlly .se¬ 
lected from the most noble and opulent fhiailies 
By the intiuenceof the; magistrates, and of tb< 
sacerdotal, order, a great number of dutiful ad¬ 
dresses were obtained, particularly from the cities 
of Nicomedia, Antioch, and Tyre, which artfully 
represented the well-known intentions of the court 
as the general sense of the people; solicited the 
emperor to consult the laws of justice rather 
than the dictates of his clemency; expressed their 
abhorrence of the Christians, and humbly prayed 
that those impious sectaries might at least be 
excluded from the limits of their respective ter¬ 
ritories. The answer of Maximin to the address 
which he obtained from the citizens of Tyre is 
still extant. He praises their zeal and devotion 
in terms of the highest satisfaction, descants on 
the obstinate impiety of the Christians, and be¬ 
trays by the readiness with which he consents to 
their banishment, that he considered himself as 
receiving, rather than as conferring, an obliga¬ 
tion. The priests as well as the magistrates were 
empowered to enforce the execution of his edicts, 
which were engraved on tables of brass; and 
though it was recommended to them to avoid the 
effusion :.of blood, the most cruel and ignomini¬ 
ous punishments were inflicted on the refractory 
Christians 1 ’®. 1 


”* See Eusebius, I. riu. c. 14. 1 ix. c. 2-MB. Lactfuitiui de M. P. 
c. 30. These Writers agree in representing the arts of-Maximin: 
but the former relates the- execution of several martyrs, while the 
latief expressly affirms, oecidi servos Dei veiuit. , 
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The Asiatic Christians had every thine to dread CHAP., 
from the severity of a bigotted monarch who. ^ z , , 
prepared his measures of violence with such de-End of the 
liberate policy. But a few months bad scarcely 
elapsed, before the edicts published by the two 
Western emperors obliged Maxiinin to suspend 
the prosecution of his designs: the civil war which 
he so rashly undertook against Licinius employed 
all his attention; and the defeat and death of 
Maxiinin soon delivered the church from the last 
and most implacable of her enemies 177 . 

In this general view of the persecution, which iVoiuble 
was first anthorised by the edicts of Diocletian, 

I have purposely refrained from describing the >“8* «f the 
particular sufferings and deaths of the Christian an ,i con- 
martyrs. It would have been an easy task, fromfc" 0 "* 
the history of Eusebios, from the declamations of 
Lactautius, and from the most ancient acts, to 
collect a long series of horrid and disgustful pic¬ 
tures, and to fill many pages with racks and 
scourges, with iron hooks and red-hot beds, and 
with all the variety of tortures which fire and 
steel, savage beasts and more savage executioners, 
could iuflict on the human body. These melan¬ 
choly scenes might be enlivened by a crowd of 
visions and miracles destined either to delay the 
death, to celebrate the triumph, or to discover 
the relics of those canonized saints who suffered 
ftr the name of Christ. But I cannot determine 

nr x f ew days before bis death, he published a very ample edict of 
toleration, in which heimputesali the severities which the Christian i 
suffered to the judges and governors, who had misunderstood ho in¬ 
tentions. See the lidict in Kuscbius, I. ix. c. to. 
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chap. «bat I ought to transcribe, till I am satisfied 

XVL .how much I ought to believe. The gravest 
of tbe ecclesiastical historians, Eusebius' him¬ 
self, indirectly confesses, that he has' related 
whatever - might redound to tbe glory, and 
that he has suppressed all that could tend to 
the disgrace, of religion 17 ". Such an acknow¬ 
ledgment will naturally excite a suspicion that a 
writer who has so openly violated one of the 
fundamental laws of history, has not paid a 
very strict regard to the observance of- the 
other -, and the suspicion will derive additional 
credit from the character of Eusebius, which 
was less tinctured with credulity, and more 
practised in the arts of courts, than that of al¬ 
most any of his contemporaries. On some par¬ 
ticular occasions, when the magistrates were 
exasperated by some personal motives of interest 
or reseutment, when the zeal of tbe martyrs 
urged them to forget the rules of prudence, 
and perhaps of decency, to overturn the altars, 
to pour out imprecations against the empe¬ 
rors, or to strike the judge as he sat on his tri¬ 
bunal, it may be presumed, that every mode of 
torture which cruelty could invent or constancy 
could endure, was exhausted on those devoted 


ln Such n the fair deduction from two remarkable passages in 
Eusebius, I. viii. c. 2. and de Martyr. Paiestin. c. 12. The pruden^ 
of tbe historian bas exposed his own character to censure and suspi¬ 
cion. It waswell known that he himself had been thrown into pri¬ 
son; and it was suggested that he had purchased his deliverance by 
some dishonourable compliance. The reproach was urged in his 
lifetime, and even in his presence, at the council of Tyre, bee Tille- 
tnont, Memoires Ecclrsiastiques, torn. viii. part i. p. &J. 
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victims'”. Two circumstances, however, have chap. 
been unwarily mentioned, which insinuate that. , 
the general treatment of the Christians, who had 
been apprehended by the officers of justice, was 
less intolerable than it is usually imagined to 
have been. 1. The confessors who were con¬ 
demned to work in the mines were permitted, 
hy the humanity or the negligence of their 
keepers, to build chapels, and freely to profess 
their religion in the midst of those dreary habita¬ 
tions' 80 . 2. The bishops were obliged to check 
and to censure the forward zeal of the Chris¬ 
tians', who voluntarily threw themselves into the 
hands of the magistrates. Some of these were 
persons oppressed by poverty and debts, who 
blindly sought to terminate a miserable existence 
by a glorious death. Others were allured by the 
hope that a short confinement would expiate the 
sins of a whole life i and others again were actu¬ 
ated by the less honourable motive of deriving a 
plentiful subsistence, and perhaps a considerable 
profit, from the alms which the charity of the 
faithful bestowed on the prisoners' 01 . After the 


m The ancient, and perhaps authentic, account of the sufferings 
of Tarachus, and his companions (Acta Sincera Ruinart, p. 419— 
448 .), is filled with strong expressions of resentment and contempt, 
which could not fail of irritating the magistrate. The behaviour of 
iEdesiui to Hieroclei, prafect of Egypt, was still more extraordinary, 
Xtywr T. XU ipywt «> Oxers' • • • Euseb.- de Martyr. 

Palestin. c. 5. 

m* Euseb. de Martyr. Palestin. e. 13. 

■si Augustin. Collat. .Carthagin. Dei, iii. c. 13. ap. Tillemont, 
Me,unites Ecclesiastiques, torn. v. part i. p. 46. The controversy 
wjth the Donatists has reflected some, though perhaps, a parlwl, 
light on the history of the African ehureh. 
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chap, cl&rch had triumphed over ail her enemies, the 
, interest as well as "vanity of the captives prompted 
them to magnify the merit of their respective 
sufferings. A convenient distance of time or place 
gave an ample scope to the progress of fictim; 
and the frequent instances which might be af- 
leged of holy martyrs, whose wounds had beeu 
instantly healed, whose strength had been re¬ 
newed, and whose lost members had miracnlously 
been restored, were extremely convenient for 
the purpose of removing every difficulty, and of 
' silencing every objection. The most extravagant 
legends, as they conduced to the honour efthc 
church, were applauded by the credulous mul¬ 
titude, countenanced by the power of the clergy, 

, and attested by the suspicious evidence of eccle¬ 
siastical history. 

Numberof The vague descriptions of exile and imprison- 
' nartjr '' ment, of pain and torture, are so easily exag¬ 
gerated or softened by the pencil of an artful 
orator, that we are naturally induced to inquire 
into a fact of a more distinct and stubborn kind; 
the number of persons who suffered death in 
consequence of the edicts published by Diocletian, 
bis associates, and bis successors. The recent 
legendaries record whole armies and cities, which 
were at once swept away by the undistinguishing 
rage of persecution. The more ancient writers 
content themselves with pouring out a liberal ef¬ 
fusion of loose atid tragical invectives, without 
condescending to ascertain the precise number of 
those persons who were permitted to seal with, 
their blood their belief of the Gospel. From the 
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history of Eusebius, it may however he collected, V'lyP. 
that only nine bishops were punisher! with death; . 

and we are assured, by his particulanenumeration 
of the- martyrs of Palestine, that no 'more than 
niijpty-two Christians were entitled to that ho- 
'nonrnble appellationAs wc are unaci|uainted 
with the degree of episcopal zeal and courage 
which prevailed at that time, it is not in onr 
power to draw any nscfnl inferences from the 
former of these facts: hut the latter may serve to 
justify a very important and probable conclusion. 
According to the distribution of Roman provinces, 
Palestine may be considered as tlie sixteenth part 
of the Eastern empireand since there were 

M Kusrbius dc Martyr. PaWin. c. 1,‘J. lie rlo*es his narration 
l»y assuring us, that these were the martyrdoms inflicted in Palestine, 
during the whole course of the persecution. The vth chapUi.of his 
viiitli book, which relates to the province of Tlicbais in Egypt may 
vem to contradict our moderate computation : but it will only It*id 
us to admire the artful management of the historian. Churing for 
the scene of the most exquisite cruelty the most remote and sequi sit-r¬ 
ed country of the Roman empire, he relates, that in Thebais from 
ton to otic hundred persons had frequently suili-red martyrdom in the 
same day. Rut when he proceeds to mention his own journey into 
. Egypt, his language insensibly becomes more cantion* and moderate. 

Instead of a large, hut definite number, he speaks of many ('hris- 
lians ; and most artfully selects two ambiguous words 

(iroftiretpip, and mo/himt*?), which may signify either what he had 
seen or what lie had beard - t eith< r the expectation, or the execution, 
of the punishment. :Javing thus provided a secure etasion, he com¬ 
mits the equivocal |wssuge to his readers and translators ; justly con¬ 
ceiving that their piety would induce them to prefer the most lavour- 
iilde sense. There was perhaps sonic malice in the rematk ofTheo- 
dorus Mclochita, that all who, like Euschiu?, had been conversant 
with the Egyptians, delighted in an olweure and intricate style. 

(See Valesins ad loc.) 

When Palestine was divided into three, the prefecture of the 
East contained forty-eight provinces. As the ancient distinctions of 
rial ions were lougsiucc abolished, the Romans distributed the j-rovin- 
, oe>, according tu a general proportion of their extent and uwilem*. 
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some governors, who from a real or affected 
clemency hajf preserved their hands unstained 
with the blood of the faithful 18 *, it is reasonable 
to believe; that the country which had given birth 
to Christianity, produced at least the sixtfrjjth 
part of the martyrs who suffered death within the 
dominions of Galerius and Maximin; the whole 
might consequently amount to about fifteen hun¬ 
dred, a number which, if it is equally divided, be¬ 
tween the ten years of the persecution, will allow 
an annual consumption of one hundred and fifty 
martyrs. Allotting the same proportion to the 
provinces of Italy, Africa, and perhaps Spain, 
where, at the end of two or three years, the rigour 
of the penal laws was either suspended or abolish¬ 
ed, the multitude of Christians in the Roman em¬ 
pire, on whom a capital punishment was inflicted 
by a judicial sentence, will be reduced to some¬ 
what less than two thousand persons. Since 
it cannot be doubted that the Christians were 
more numerous, and their enemies more exaspe¬ 
rated, in the time of Diocletian, than they had 
ever been in any former persecution, this pro¬ 
bable and moderate computation may teach us to 
estimate the number of primitive saints and mar¬ 
tyrs who sacrificed their lives for the important 
purpose of introducing Christianity into the world. 

'We shall conclude this chapter by a melancholy 
truth, which obtrudes itself on the reluctant 
mind; that even admitting, without hesitation or 


"* Ut gtariari posaint nullum w innucenliam pcrcmiae, nam ft 
ipae audivi aliquot gloriantes, quia adrainiitratio sua, in hie pant, 
fuerit incruento. Lactant. Imtitut, Divin. v. 11 . 
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inquiry, all that history has recorded, or devotion CHAl 
has feigned, on the subject of mutjrdoma, it , X _ . 
must-still be acknowledged, that thfebristians, 
in tlyhsoursc of their intestine dissenflfcns, have 
^nflktgd far greater severities on each otflfcr, than 
^yhad experienced from the zeal of infidels. 

During the ages of ignorance which followed 
the subversion of the Roman empire in the West, 
the bishops of the Imperial city extended their 
dominion over the laity as well as clergy of the 
Latin church. The fabric of superstition which 
they had erected, and which might long have 
defied the feeble efforts of reason, was at length 
assaulted by a crowd of daring fanatics, who from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth century, assumed the 
popular character of reformers. The church of 
Rome defended by violence the empire which 
she had acquired by fraud; a system of peace 
and benevolence was soon disgraced by proscrip¬ 
tions, wars, massacres, and the institution of the 
holy office. And as the reformers were animated 
by the love of civil, as well as of religious freedom, 
the Catholic princes connected their own interest 
with that of the clergy, and enforced by fire and 
the sword the terrors of spiritual censures. In 
the Netherlands alone, more than one hundred 
thousand of the subjects of Charles the Fifth arc 
said to have suffered by the hand of the execu¬ 
tioner ; and this extraordinary number is attested 
by Grotius®, a man of genius and learning, 
who preserved his moderation amidst the fury of 


Grot. ,4 anal. tie Retro* Belgieis, I. i. p. IS. edit. fot. 
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'P|HAP. .^intending sects, and who composed the annals 
^ ; of. his own age. and country, at a time when the 
Invention jR printing had facilitated the menris of 
intelligence, and increased the danger of delation. 
If we a)re. obliged to submit our belief to tJiQ an-jj 
ilibiit^ of. Grotius,. it mnst be allowed, that fl/v. 
number of Protestants, who were executed in a 
single province and a single reign, fer exceeded 
that of the primitive martyrs in the space of three 
centuries, and of the Roman empire. But if the 
improbability of the fact itself should prevajl over 
the weight of evidence; if Grotius should be con¬ 
victed of exaggerating the merit and sufferings of 
the Reformers 188 we. shall be naturally led to en¬ 
quire what .confidence can be placed in the doubt¬ 
ful and imperfect .monuments of ancient credulity; 
what , degree of credit can be assigned to a courtly 
bishop, and a passionate declaimer, who, under 
the protection.of Constantine, enjoyed the exclu¬ 
sive privilege of recording the. persecutions inflict¬ 
ed on'the Christians by the vanquished rivals or 
disregarded predecessors of their gracious sove¬ 
reign. ' 

Fra-Paplo (latoria del Concilio Tridentino, I. iii.; reduces the 
number oFBelgic martyrs to 50,000. In learning and moderation, 
Fra-Paolo was not inferior to Grotius. The priority of time gives 
some advantage to the evidence of the former, which he loses on the 
other hand by the distance of Venice from the Netherlands. 
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